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THE VIEWS OF MR. HINES 
There are two things in Director-General Hines’s 
presentation to the Senate committee of his views 
on the railroad problem—aside from his own par- 
ticular plan for solving it—that are worthy of more 
than passing notice. 


One is his expression of ap- 
preciation of the difference between the “necessary 
war policies and methods” of the Railroad Admin- 
istration and the policies and methods which he 
now regards as appropriate in time of peace. His 
words are admirable. It would seem, however, that 
what he says about an understanding with the state 
commissions is somewhat inconsistent with the 
abortive attempt of the Railroad Administration to 
increase commutation fares in Chicago—a purely 
intrastate matter in which no war emergency was 
involved—and with the obvious proprieties of the 
situation, regardless of any statement from him. 
Perhaps the postponement of action in this matter 
represents hig better thought, which has found ex- 
pression in his statement to the Senate committee. 
We note, however, that he has merely postponed 
consideration of the commutation matter and has 
made no admission by word or deed that it is not 
within his jurisdiction or that he ought not to 
meddle with it. 

The other thing is his advocacy of Mr. McAdoo’s 
plan for a five year period of federal control of the 
railroads. We are not impressed by his plea that 
there should be such an extension in order that 
those who advocate government ownership or op- 
eration may have their case considered on its 
merits, but we agree with him when he says that 
unless the five year plan is adopted the roads ought 
to be returned to their owners in less than the 
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time now fixed by statute. We think the sooner 
they go back the better, and so does he. His ad- 
vocacy of the five year plan is much less offensive 
than that of his predecessor, whose attitude was 
practically to threaten that if the plan was not 
adopted the roads would be returned forthwith 
without any remedial legislation, and to use that 
threat as a club to force the plan through. Mr. 
Hines makes his argument purely on the ground 
of public interest, which is, in his opinion, if the 
five year plan is not adopted, that the roads be re- 
turned as soon as possible. 


THE TRAFFIC MAN COMES BACK 

We think we detect in the attitude of the new 
Director-General of Railroads indications that the 
railroad traffic man is about to emerge from the 
seclusion into which he was retired when the gov- 
ernment took over the roads, and that he may 
once more hold up his head among useful and re- 
spected men. Indeed, he has already “come back,” 
as far as the words of Mr. Hines are concerned, 
and we trust he may hope to see those words 
translated into something more substantial in the 
near future. 

As the text on which this is based, note the cir- 
cular of Director-General Hines to regional di- 
rectors on the duties of traffic men, printed in THE 
There is nothing 


TRAFFIC WORLD of February 1. 
said therein as to a return of competitive conditions 
that would furnish occasion for that side of the 


traffic man’s usefulness, but full recognition is 
given to the requirements of the public, now that 
the war is over, and to the function of the traffic 
departments in satisfying them. Note also his ad- 
dress to the American Passenger Association at 
Washington recently. He was talking to passenger 
men, to be sure, but much of what he said was 
equally applicable to freight men and no doubt he 
would be willing to have it so apply. We print 
that part of his address elsewhere. 


HEARINGS ON RATE INCREASES 


Clifford Thorne, in his statement before the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce, com- 
plained that, under the present system of making 
rates by the Railroad Administration, shippers 
were deprived of their right to a hearing before 
an impartial tribunal before—not after—rate in- 
creases are made, and that no definite or certain 
way of informing them of contemplated changes 
had been adopted. To this Director-General Hines 
replied that shippers were informed through the 
freight traffic committees of what was proposed, 
and he read a memorandum from former Director 
Prouty to show the system employed. We take 
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it that Mr. Thorne was speaking of the kind of 
hearing defined by the Supreme Court, and that 
Mr. Hines was merely referring to the more or less 
satisfactory methods employed by the various 
traffic. committees of letting the public know what 
is going on and of hearing interested shippers 
when they see fit—the word “hearing” being here 
used in its ordinary sense and not in the technical 
sense employed by the Supreme Court. 

Of course, Mr. Thorne was right and he is still 
right if we leave the Supreme Court definition out 
of the matter and confine ourselves to the common 
meaning of the word “hearing,” or to the simple 
proposition that shippers are informed as to what 
is going on. They are not so informed. in all terri- 
tories in any definite or dependable way, and the 
attempt to make the Senate committee believe that 
they are is misleading. We assume that Mr. 
Hines is not fully acquainted with the facts. But 
Mr. Prouty, who is no longer Director of Public 
Service, knows. We must assume either that he 
has been guilty of carrying water on both shoul- 
ders or that his suggestions or requests have been 
turned down. We prefer to believe the latter. 

We do not believe that by any method that 
could be devised under the present system of mak- 
ing rates through the machinery of traffic commit- 
tess, the shipper’s desire and right to a hearing 
within the meaning of the law could be fully satis- 
fied, but the Western Freight Traffic Committee 
has done its best, it seems to us, to preserve that 
right and gratify that desire under the system. 
Last September, acting on its own responsibility, 
it put into effect the plan it now uses of having its 
district committees issue advance notices as to the 
subjects it proposes to consider. The plan worked 
well. Efforts were made to have the Eastern and 
Southern freight traffic committees put into ef- 
fect a similar system and with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to instruct them to do so. But noth- 
ing happened. Finally, last November 21, Luther 
Walter, then assistant Director of Public Service 
and Accounting, met in Cincinnati some thirty 
shipper members of the district committees from 
all sections of the country. He found the western 
committeemen enthusiastic over the plan used by 
them and the eastern and southern committeemen 
anxious to try it. Mr. Walter said he would try 
to have the plan put into effect over the whole 
country. Presumably he did try and presumably 
his chief, Director Prouty, agreed with him, for 
on November 25, the latter answered a letter from 
the editor of The Traffic World with regard to the 
matter, saying that conclusions had recently been 
reached and that it was contemplated that joint 
instructions would be issued soon by himself and 
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Director Chambers. But nothing has ever come of 
it. Why, then, this talk from the Railroad Admin- 
istration about a satisfactory system of informing 
shippers, when the system—or lack of system—in 
the East and South is not satisfactory and is cer- 
tainly not as good as the Western plan? 

We do not know that the Railroad Administra- 
tion has ever definitely decided not to put the 
Western plan into effect- elsewhere, but that favor- 
able action is not to be expected from it we judge 
from a letter recently received by us from Chair- 
man Campbell, of the Eastern Freight Traffic Com- 
mitee. “This question,” he says, “has received the 
most careful consideration of this committee with 
a view to developing the best method of serving 
the public. It has been found that the large vol- 
ume of matters which are presented to this com- 
mittee could not be handled without serious delay 
if the various subjects are to be listed and held for 
consideration at public hearings. In the interest of 
expeditious and equitable handling, shippers and 
others interested are informed by traffic officers or 
district committees of proposed changes, etc., and 
their views are requested. All of the district and 
territorial committees, as well as this committee, 
are made up with a full public representation and 
no action is taken without the fullest possible con- 
sideration by the committee as a whole. It is, 
therefore, believed that, so far as the public interest 
is concerned, as much or more is accomplished by 
our present method than would be possible under 
the docket method which, as before stated, involves 
serious delay and would give rise to warranted com- 
plaints on the part of shippers and receivers that 
their rate matters are not handled in the most ex- 
peditious manner.” 


This letter would indicate not only that no such 
plan as is in use in the West is contemplated for 
the East, but that Mr. Campbell does not even un- 
derstand what that plan is. He speaks of delay 
being caused by docketed subjects being held for 
consideration at public hearings. The Western 
plan is merely that no subject shall be disposed 
of by a district committee in less than twelve days 
after the subject is docketed. Can twelve days be 
thought a “serious delay” if there is any desire 
whatever to consider the needs or the rights of 
shippers? Moreover, it is provided in the plan 
that, where it is thought necessary to dispose of 
a subject in less than twelve days, that subject is 
marked “emergency” and action is immediate. 
Still farther, the plan does not necessarily contem- 
plate hearings. The shipper by means of the ad- 
vance notice is merely put on notice that such and 
such a change is proposed and that he has twelve 


days after the date of the notice in which to find 
(Continued on page 331.) 
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Current Topics 
| in Washington | 








Tempora Mutantur et nos Mutamur 
in Illis—Attending the hearing before 
the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce are men who gave ear to 
the arguments made on the subject 
of railroad regulation before commit- 
tees of Congress twelve years ago. 
They are not sure they are awake or 
that their eyes and ears do not de- 
ceive them. It is almost impossible 
for them to believe that the Walker D. 
Hines, who testified the other day, is 
the same Walker D. Hines who was 
brought up in the school of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
This uncertainty arises from the ,fact that the Hines of 
February 4, 1919, said he wanted the railroads of the 
country brought under the control of half a dozen com- 
panies “with such close government supervision, including 
government representations on the board of directors, as 
will give the public and labor alike all the benefits of 
government ownership.” The old-timers, after having lis- 
tened to that, found it easy to agree with the man who 
said, in Latin, that times change and we change with 
them; also with the American who said that politics 
makes strange bedfellows. Their willingness to accept 
anything anybody might care to say in characterization 
of the fact that Mr. Hines was pleading for the weaker 
roads would arise from a remembrance of the fighting 
the L. & N. did to keep the Tennessee Central out of the 
territory the L. & N. considered its own, culminating in 
the Nashville terminal case, a cause celebre before both 
the Commission and the courts. The old-timers agree 
that there has been a wonderful change. As to whether 
it is progress or something else, it is possible there may 
be disagreement. The men who remember the early 
phases of the so-called railroad fight might be expected 
to question whether this fondness for government super- 
vision is really a fondness for it per se, or whether it 
is based on a hope that fervor for close government super- 
vision may result in the government agreeing to a guar- 
antee of railroad income which, it has been suggested 
more than once, is being put forward as a natural and 
inevitable corollary of regulation. 


Where Lawyers Are Useful.—Shippers who send their 
loss and damage claims to lawyers, it is said, are getting 
more prompt settlements from the railroads than those 
who try to get their money without the intervention of 
such agents. In explanation of that better treatment, it 
was suggested by a man with whom the writer talked, 
that the lawyers point out to the railroad claim agents 
that the rules laid down for them by John Barton Payne, 
in the more or less famous G. O. No. 57, are not the 
law and that if they wish to avoid trouble, either now 
or hereafter, they had better settle the claims. Director- 
General Hines was at pains in his testimony to point 
out to the Senate interstate commerce committee that 
No. 57 does not change any law or rule of law. Clifford 
Thorne, it is believed, would admit that technically that 
is correct. It is correct in the same way that the lawyer 
was right when he told his client that he could not be 
put in jail for what he had done. The client was also 
right when he observed that he was in jail. No. 57 does 
not change the law—unless a court should hold that that 
part of the federal control law that seems to give a 
presidential order precedence over constitutions and laws 
is really what it seems, and is valid, but so far as the 
shipper who is asking for the settlement of a loss and 
damage claim is concerned it might as well be the law. 
Under No. 57, when a claim agent turns down a claim, the 
shipper has no recourse except to sue. If he sues in the 
court to which, under ordinary conditions, he might re- 
sort, he bumps into G. O. No. 18 to prescribe the venue. 
Judge Trieber’s decision held that order valid. Therefore 
the shipper goes out of that court “on his head” on the 
jurisdictional questiom Then he tries some other court, 
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with the possibility of that court saying that the President 
is presumed to have issued No. 57 because he designated 
William G. McAdoo to exercise the powers conferred on 
him. Mr. McAdoo approved the order, and the order is 
a valid exercise of authority, so that the hammer test, 
for instance, is no longer recognized as evidence of any- 
thing. For practical purposes, as distinguished from pur- 
poses of technical argument about war power and the 
delegation of power, the general orders, well informed 
shippers believe, do exactly what Mr. Thorne said they 
did—repeal statutes and set aside well established rules 
of law. Technically, they may only raise a question as 
to whether the laws and rules of law have been set aside. 
When they are applied, however, by claim agents, there 
is no difference between actual setting aside and the rais- 
ing of the technical question. Shippers believe they are 
in jail and the Director-General’s declaration that they 
cannot be put in jail on such charges is not comforting. 


A Permanent Solution of a Changing Problem.—The 
newspaper men at the press table in the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce laugh every time a witness, with 
solemnity, offers what he calls a “permanent solution” 
of the railroad question. They do not believe there is 
such an animal, either in or out of captivity. Permanent 
solutions are just as impossible, they seem to believe, as 
the abolition of war. They have had to listen to all the 
testimony and they are a bit skeptical about the panaceas 
that have been offered, in view of the fact that there 
is not even agreement on the proposition that the railroads 
were really in bad shape when they were taken over by 
the government. There is not much doubt about their 
condition now and the only question is as to whether 
the cost that has been incurred is too much to have paid 
for the operation of the transportation system during the 
period when so many things were tried on the American 
public and justified or excused on the plea that they were 
necessary to the winning of the war. The lavish use of 
Mr. McAdoo’s name on railroad stationery is about 
the only thing that has not been justified or excused on 
that ground. One of the points made in the press table 
comment is that one of the prominent witnesses remarked 
that no railroad is ever finished—yet there is talk of a 
permanent solution of questions relating to something 
that is always changing. 





Waterway Competition.—The determination of the Rail- 
road Administration to build power boats for use on the 
New York State Canal, it is believed, will afford a test 
of the question whether an artificial waterway can really 
be operated in competition with railroads. The canal has 
been there for years, but capital has not fallen over itself 
in plans to provide boats. The canal, as a factor in the 
making of rates, has been recognized by the railroads. 
They have made some concessions from the all-rail basis 
that might be expected to prevail were there no canal. 
No one has ever charged, however, that the concessions 
were so great as to make the railroads carriers of goods 
at less than the cost of performing the service. Only 
on the hypothesis that such rates were below the cost of 
the service could the Commission or any other public 
body question them as causing discriminations in rates 
on other parts of the systems of the rail carriers making 
such rates. If the government cannot persuade shippers 
to use the canal, it is believed no ordinary company, 
compelled to show a profit, will undertake the enterprise. 
There is law enough to protect such a company, in the 
event it can establish.rates low enough to compensate 
shippers in sending business that way. Shippers cannot 
be expected to use the canal unless the company or com- 
panies operating the boats can show some reason, in 
dollars and cents, for abandoning all-rail routes. The 
McAdoo suggestion that boats cannot live because the 
railroads will make rates too low zannot be upheld, well 
informed shippers know, except on the theory that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will ignore the Panama 
canal act which says that when a rail rate has been 
reduced to meet the competition of a water carrier, it 
may not be advanced again except on a showing of a 
change in conditions, other than the disappearance of 
the competition of the water carrier that persuaded the 
rail carrier to cut the rate. While the government is op- 
erating the boats, it is further suggested, no such situation 
could arise because it would not be to the interest of 
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the government to use the rail carrier for driving its own 
boats off the waterway, especially when it is so well 
known that the waterways have a support in Congress 
exceeding any the Railroad Administration could probably 
command, if the two interests could be brought into 
direct conflict. That being the fact, the acquisition of 
canal boats by the Railroad Administration is regarded 
by many of those who have been in doubt as to the value 
of the waterways as real and not merely potential com- 
petitors of the railroads, as a wise move by the Director- 
General. 
trial under the favorable conditions. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Sweeping reductions announced in ocean rates by the 
United States Shipping Board may be taken as indicating 
the purpose of the United States to obtain the business for 
its shipping regardless of the sacrifices that may be neces- 
sary to obtain it. Whatever reductions may be needed to 
procure the business will be made. 


It might as well be frankly stated that the United 
States is engaged in a rate war, the end of which cannot 
possibly be seen. It may as well also be declared that 
the Shipping Board is planning to get in touch with every 
shipper in every part of the world where its ships are 
now steaming or may be sent, with a view to making 
whatever rates are necessary to get the business. It is 
possible that some rates will be made so low that they 
will not pay the out-of-pocket cost of operating the ships, 
though it is hoped that charges of that character will be 
few and far between. 

Naturally the competition that is most expected is that 
furnished by British shipmasters and the British Board 
of Trade, which is the organization through which the 
British government operates. While the name, “Board of 
Trade,” suggests a voluntary organization, in the United 
Kingdom those words signify a department of the govern- 
ment. The rate war is really a contest between govern- 
ments rather than between rival transportation interests. 
Both the British and American governments have control 
over the ships flying their flags. 

There are many anomalies in the situation. The chief 
of them is furnished by the fact that the International 
Mercantile Marine is an American corporation which owns 
the stock of British steamship corporations. The latter, 
in turn, own ships flying the British flag and obeying the 
orders of the British government. The United States will 
not permit the British owners of the ships to acquire the 
shares of the American company, nor would the United 
States buy the British ships even if the British govern- 
ment were willing to have them transferred. There are 
several situations akin to this, any one of which might 
bring the rate war into the field of diplomacy. 

Rates are being changed so frequently that tariffs are 
of little value. Under date of January 31 the Shipping 
Board issued its New Zealand Tariff No. 13, cancelling its 
Tariff No. 1, establishing rates from North Atlantic to 
Australian and New Zealand ports, of $15.00 per ton naked 
weight; $18.00 per ton packed weight; $25.00 on rough 
general cargo and $30.00 on fine general cargo. Freight 
much be prepaid on these rates. Rates on general cargo 
are to apply on the long ton or 40 feet cubic space meas- 
urement at ship’s option. In that tariff it was announced 
that commodity rates for homebound cargo would be estab- 
lished and quoted on application. While the rates in this 
tariff have not been modified by any publication, the situa- 
tion is such that if any occasion has arisen since the 
promulgation of that tariff for making different rates that 
undoubtedly has been done, although no announcement to 
that effect has been made public. During the week ending 
February 6 changes in rates, as announced in the Traffic 
World of February 1, were changed in these particulars: 

Rates from North Atlantic ports to United Kingdom on 
general cargo not specified in tariffs of the Shipping Board, 
— per 100 pounds or 50 cents per cubic foot, ship’s op- 
ion. 

Rates from South Atlantic ports, 7% cents per 100 
pounds differential over North Atlantic ports and an equiv- 
alent ratio per cubic foot at ship’s option. 


From Gulf ports, 15 cents differential per 100 pounds 


A. E. H. 
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Mr. Hines can give the question a thorough. 


over North Atlantic ports and equivalent ratio per cubic 
foot, ship’s option. 

Special new rates announced to Barcelona from North 
Atlantic ports, $1.85 per 100 pounds on all cargo or 95 
cents per cubic foot, ship’s option, except cotton and steel, 
were as follows: Cotton, $2.25 per 100 pounds from South 
Atlantic ports and $2.50 per 100 pounds from Gulf ports, 
Steel, from North Atlantic, South Atlantic and Gulf ports 
to the United Kingdom, $20.00 per long ton; Havre, Bor- 
deaux, $28.00 per long ton; Antwerp and Rotterdam, $30.00 
per long ton; Marseilles, Barcelona, Cette, Genoa and Na- 
ples, $40.00 per long ton. 

Barcelona from South Atlaritic ports, all cargo $1.93 per 
100 pounds or $1.00 per cubic foot, ship’s option. From 
Gulf ports, $2.00 per 100 pounds or $1.08 per cubic foot, 
ship’s option, except cotton and steel, rates on which will 
be as shown in the foregoing. 

The U. S. Shipping Board announced new rates February 
6 as follows: From North Atlantic ports to Calcutta and 
Colombo all cargo $1.00 per 100 pounds, or 60 cents per 
cubic feet, ship’s option; from North Atlantic ports to 
Vladivostok, $40.00 per ton, weight or measurement; from 
Pacific ports to China and Japan ports and Manila, all 
cargo $12.00 per 2,000 pounds, or $14.00 per 40 cubic feet, 
ship’s option; to Vladivostok, $25 per 2,000 pounds, or 40 
cubic feet, ship’s option; to Singapore and Saigon, $17 
per 2,000 pounds, or $19 per 40 cubic feet, ship’s option; 
to Penang, Bangkok and Port Swettenham, $24.50 per 2,000 
pounds, or $26.50 per 40 cubic feet, ship’s option; to Cal- 
cutta and Colombo, $20 per ton, 2,000 pounds, or $24 for 
40 cubic feet. These are big reductions on traffic lines in 
which British control has been more conspicuous, possibly, 
than to American ports. 

The board, February 7, revised the tariff from North 
Atlantic ports to French-Italian ports and Barcelona by 
eliminating special rates on steel, thereby allowing general 
cargo rates, which are lower, to apply. 


SENATE SHIP INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Senate, under a resolution offered by Senator Calder 
and adopted without division, will conduct an inquiry into 
the relative cost of operating ships under American and 
foreign flags. The commerce committee will conduct it. 
The thought is that the La Follette law will be shown to 
create an insurmountable obstacle to successful competi- 
tion by Americans in foreign trade, no matter how low 
rates may be made, because ultimately the cost will fall on 
the Treasury and the people will object to paying so much 
to enable sailors on American ships to live under so much 
better terms than their competitors. 


FOR RETURN OF ROADS 


The New England Traffic League, at its meeting, Janu- 
ary 16, adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, The Government of the United States has operated 
the railroads during the period of the war, as a necessary war 
measure, and by legislation declared to be returned to private 
hs pen within twenty-one (21) months after the close of the 
war; and, 

Whereas, The Director General of Railroads has recommended 
to the Congress of the United States that federal control of 
the railroads be extended a period of five years; and, 

Whereas, The Congress of the United States especially de- 
clared the operation of the railroads by the government to be 
an emergency measure due to the war; 

Be it Resolved, by the New England Traffic League, 

1. That government ownership, management or operation of 
railroads is not conducive to economic efficiency, and that 
private operation of the American railroads should as a mat- 
ter of national policy be fostered and preserved. 

2. That we are opposed to government ownership and to the 
extension of the present system of federal control for a period 
of five years or any extension beyond the maximum time now 
provided in the federal control act to-wit: twenty-one (21) 
months from the proclamation of peace. 

3. That the necessity of government control was declared 
an emergency measure due to war, that with the termination of 
hostilities the necessity for federal control has ended. 

4. That we favor private operation and that the Congress 
of the United States should speedily enact such revised legis- 


lation in essential matters, safeguard the public interest, in- - 


sure adequate revenue to provide for equitable treatment of 
all questions affecting wages and working conditions and 
attract sufficient capital to maintain and develop transfer 
facilities. That we urge upon our representatives in Con- 
gress the enactment of suitable legislation for the return of 
the K. --aaaaaaas to the respective owners as promptly as prac- 
ticable. 


° 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


SCRAP IRON AND RAILS 


The Commission has awarded reparation payable on or 
ore April 1, in connection with the complaint of the 
wac Joseph Iron Company vs. the A. G. S. et al., Docket 
01. In its opinion 5569, 52 I. C. C., 22-3, the Commis- 
in holds that the rates legally applicable on shipments 
fscrap iron from Houston, Tex., to Richmond, Va., were 
combination of 16 cents from Houston to New Orleans, 
jus $4.50 per ton from New Orleans to Richmond. While 
he rates were not shown to be unreasonable there was 
small overcharge for which reparation has been awarded. 


CHARGES ON GLASS BOTTLES 


In its opinion No. 5564, 52 I. C. C., 10-11, the Commis- 
in has dismissed the complaint of the W. B. Bayless 
mpany against the K. C. S. et al., holding that a rate of 
s¢ per 100 Ibs. on carload shipments of bottles from 
boteau, Okla., to Dallas, Tex., was neither unjust nor un- 
easonable. 


SUGAR AND GREEN COFFEE 


The complaint of the Houston Chamber of Commerce 
s Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al., Docket 9377, 
nd Fourth Section Applications Nos. 488, 628, 642, 792, 
93, 794, 2045, 4218, 4219 and 4220 of the carriers involved, 
ave been dismissed by the Commission in its Opinion No. 


542, 51 I. C. C., 653-8, and fourth section relief has been 


nied. The complaint attacked a rate of 17 cents on 
war, C. L., from New Orleans and other Louisiana pro- 
iucing points, and of 16.25 cents on green coffee, C. L., 
mm shipside, New Orleans, and 20.5c carloads from New 
frleans proper on the theory that they were unreasonable 
ni unduly prejudicial in favor of dealers and jobbers at 
alveston, and the Commission was asked to prescribe 
hies to Houston not in excess of the rates to Galveston, 
hich were at the time 12c on sugar carloads, and 15.5c 
hgreen coffee C. L. and L. C. L., both from New Or- 
ans and New Orleans proper. No evidence was submit- 
i to show that the rates assailed were intrinsically un- 
asonable in comparison with rates on sugar from New 
leans to St. Louis, McBride, Carrothersville, Helena, 
emphis, Nashville, Louisville and Evansville, which, it 
stance alone were to be considered, were somewhat lower, 
lt which were not held to be comparable because, in al- 
host in every instance, the circumstances and conditions 
ere different. 

The fourth section applications asked for authority to 
harge higher rates on both sugar and coffee to interme- 
late points than to Galveston. In view of the fact that 
the carriers expressed a willingness to comply with the 
mquirements of the fourth section, there is not considered 
0 be occasion for commodity rates to the intermediate 
Wints because there is not and will not be a carload move- 
lent, 


RATE ON BEER 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9551, 
.& J. Michel Brewing Co. vs. C., B. & Q. et al., opinion 
No. 5557, 51 L C. C. 729-80, on account of an unreasonable 
ite on beer from La Crosse, Wis., to Trosky, Minn. The 
airiers collected a rate of 30.1 cents. A combination rate 

20.2 cents is one which was in effect, but it was not 
Dlicable because a 15-cent rate to Pipestone was pub- 
shed, subject to Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, and that 
Sthe one the Commission says should have been applied. 


REPARATION ON SAWDUST 


| The Commission has awarded reparation in No. 10027, 
maker Box Co. vs. Long Island R. R. Co., opinion No. 5561, 
v1.C. C. 1-2, on account of unreasonable demurrage and 
tak storage charges for the detention at Bushwick Sta- 
fo, Brooklyn, of a carload of sawdust shipped from East 


Jaffrey, N. H. The condemnation of the track storage 
charge is only in part, based on the fact that the Long 
Island’s tariffs make no provision for a single change 
in the name of the consignee at the first destination with- 
out charge if the order is received in time to permit in- 
structions being given to yard employes prior to the ar- 
rival of the car at the first destination or at a terminal yard 
serving such destination in conformity with Rule 8 (A), 
which was approved in the reconsignment case, 47 I. C. C. 
590-641. The Commission’s report says that that change 
should be made in the tariff, but no order to that effect has 
been issued. 


CHARGES ON LUMBER 


The Commission has ordered reparation in No. 10087, 
Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. vs. Susquehanna & New 
York R. R. et al., opinion No. 5568, 52 I. C. C. 21, on ac- 
count of illegal charges on a carload of lumber from La- 
quin, Pa., to Springfield, N. J. The railroads applied a 
sixth class rate of 13.7 cents instead of a rate of $2.32 per 
net ton, the refusal to apply the lower rate being based on 
the assumption that it could be used only when the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey was the participating carrier. 


RATE ON HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


An order of reparation and to change rates has been 
entered in No. 9948, Aetna Explosive Co. vs. C. & E. I. et 
al., opinion No. 5571, 52 I. C. C. 26-7, the Commission 
holding that the rate on high explosives from Fayville, IIl., 
to Atlanta, Mich., was unreasonable. The carriers as- 
sessed a legally applicable rate of $1.161, the result of a 
combination based on Chicago and Kalamazoo. The ship- 
ment was undercharged $55.88. The Commission held that 
the first-class rate of 70.4 cents would have been reason- 
able for the service and ordered reparation down to that 
basis. The Director-General is to make the first class 
rate applicable on or before May 15. 


LUMBER TRANSIT PRIVILEGES AT 
BUFFALO 


Il. AND S. NO. 490 (52 I. C. C., 31-39) 


NO. 7506. BUFFALO LUMBER EXCHANGE AND BUF- 
FALO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE VS. ALABAMA 
CENTRAL RAILWAY ET AL. 

(Submitted July 26, 1918. Opinion No. 5573) 

Petition of certain respondents and defendants in the above- 
entitled cases for increased divisions of rates on carload 
shipments of lumber, originating south of the Ohio or west 
of the Mississippi and stopped at Buffalo, East Buffalo, Black 


Rock, or North Tonawanda, N. Y., for transit service and 
reconsignment, denied. 


Supplemental Report of the Commission. 


The controversy herein considered had its origin early 
in 1914, when certain carriers reaching Buffalo, N. Y., 
from the west filed tariffs proposing to increase the rates 
on rough lumber, in carloads, from territory south of the 
Ohio and west of the Mississippi to destinations east of 
Buffalo, when stopped at that point for storage, inspec- 
tion, assorting, kiln-drying, and subsequent reconsignment 
to final destination. These carriers were the Erie Railroad 
Company, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
Company, the Michigan Central Railroad Company, the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company, and 
the Wabash Railroad Company, hereinafter referred to 
collectively as the Buffalo lines and individually as 
the Erie, the Lake Shore, the Michigan Central, the 
Nickel Plate, and the Wabash, respectively. Buffalo 
should be understood to include the neighboring points, 
East Buffalo, Black Rock, and North Tonowanda. It 
was proposed in the new tariffs to substitute for the 
existing through rates on such transited lumber the com- 
bination of local or proportional rates on the Ohio or 
Mississippi River crossings. Changes were also proposed 
in the transit charges at Buffalo. The tariffs were sus- 
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pended, and upon investigation were found not justified. 
Lumber Transit Privileges at Buffalo, N. Y., 33 I. C. C., 
601. As appears more fully in that report, the purpose 
of the Buffalo lines was to secure greater revenue on the 
traffic involved. The cause of the alleged deficiency was 
not claimed to be inadequacy of the through rates, but it 
was alleged to be due to the insistence of the carriers 
originating the traffic, hereinafter referred to as the south- 
ern lines, upon the same divisions on traffic transited and 
reconsigned at Buffalo as would accrue to them on ship- 
ments billed to Buffalo as final destination. The Commis- 
sion said in its report, pages 605 and 608: 


An increase in rates cannot be justified on the ground that 
a particular carrier, which transports shipments over only a 
comparatively small portion of the entire through route, re- 
ceives an unsatisfactory division of the joint rate. 

- a * + * ~ +* 

If the carriers are unable to agree upon divisions, they may 
institute appropriate proceedings and secure a determination 
of that matter. 


Following that decision the Buffalo lines heretofore 
mentioned and, in addition, the Pere Marquette Railroad 
Company, by petition filed October 23, 1915, asked the 
Commission to prescribe just and reasonable divisions of 
the joint through rates applied to the traffic transited at 
Buffalo. 


On December 28, 1917, the federal government assumed 
operation generally of the transportation systems of the 
country, and a Director General of Railroads was appointed 
by the President to operate the railroads for the purpose 
that dictated the assumption of control. Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Asso. vs. S. P. Co., 51 I. C. C., 250. The 
operation of the railroads by the Government has not, so 
far as the facts of record are concerned, changed the situ- 
ation that was under consideration. In other words, the 
fact that the defendants are now operated as a unit might, 
so far as the future is concerned, render unimportant the 
amount of the divisions of the through charges, still we 
have the facts and may properly reach a conclusion with 
respect thereto as of the date the government assumed 
control. 

It appears that the principal movement of the traffic is 
through Cincinnati, Ohio, thence northward over the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, Big Four, or Grand Rapids & 
Indiana to their intersection with the east and west lines 
of the petitioners, at Leipsic Junction, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Fort Wayne, or Detroit. The Nickel Plate and the New 
York Central, which carry the principal traffic to Buffalo 
from Leipsic Junction and Cleveland, respectively, assumed 
the principal burden for the petitioners. There is also a 
considerable movement by way of Toledo and the Wabash. 

Through rates from the south and southwest, generally 
speaking, to a large portion of trunk line and New England 
territories apply through Buffalo. There is no controversy 
over the divisions of these rates when applied to untran- 
sited traffic. The Buffalo lines request the Commission to 
prescribe the same divisions on the traffic transited at 
Buffalo as are now accepted by the southern lines on un- 
transited traffic shipped over the same routes. Lines north 
of the Ohio, which form the connections of petitioners from 
the Ohio River and east of Buffalo, now accept the divis- 
ions of through rates, but decline to share with the peti- 
tioners the “shrinkage” in earnings due to the stand taken 
by the southern lines. 


The effect of this variation in treatment as between 
through traffic and transited traffic may be illustrated by a 
carload of lumber weighing 63,000 pounds, shipped from 
South Pittsburg, Tenn., July 6, 1915, via Cincinnati and 
Leipsic Junction, to Buffalo, where it was stopped for 
transit service. On August 23, 1915, the tonnage credit was 
used in the shipment of a carload of lumber from Buffalo 
to Binghamton, N. Y. The through rate from South Pitts- 
burg to Binghampton was 28 cents. Had the original ship- 
ment been billed through to Binghamton, the divisions 
and revenue would have been as follows: 

Divisions. Revenue. 








ents 
South Pittsburg to Cincinnati ............... 14.0 $88.20 
Cincinnati to Leipsic Junction............... 3.2 20.16 
Leipsic Junction to Buffalo. .........cccccoce 5.5 34.65 
BUalo to TIMBMAMON ovens cc ccccctcccscss 5.3 33.39 
28.0 $176.40 


Upon the basis insisted upon by the southern lines, the 
divisions and revenue are: 
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Divisions. Revenue, 


: Cents. 
South Pittsburg to Cincinnati .....0...0<- 16.0 $100.80 
Cincinnati to Leipsic Junction.............. 3.2 20.16 
Leipaic Junction to Builalo....... 0.60. 000+s00s0- 3.5 22.05 
EOEERED CO TRIE O oo oes 6ciccicctccdecocceece 5.3 33.39 
28.0 $176.40 


It will be seen that the difference in treatmen: affects 
only the southern lines and the Nickel Plate, to the extent 
in revenue of $12.60 on this shipment. 

It was shown that under the then existing basis of divi- 
sions, the Nickel Plate received no revenue on some ship- 
ments; and in many cases the revenues of the petitioners 
were so low as to be presumptively unremunerative for 
their service. The Buffalo lines assume all expense of in- 
bound switching at Buffalo, but receive one-half cent por 
100 pounds, minimum $3 per car, for the transit service, 
The charge for outbound switching is paid by the dealer, 

Petitioners take the view that divisions which are fair 
as applied to through shipments would be equally fair for 
application to shipments which travel over the same routes 
but are accorded transit service at Buffalo; they show that, 
if based upon a mileage prorate, the divisions of the south- 
ern lines would be much less than at present; and they 
insist that if the southern lines do not wish to join in the 
transit arrangements at Buffalo under the through rates, 
they should so restrict the routing as to prevent the move- 
ment of lumber through Buffalo. The present tariffs of the 
southern lines permit such routing and permit connecting 
lines to accord transit. They nevertheless decline to share 
the expense, some of their tariffs containing a clause to that 
effect. 

The objections of the southern lines may be thus sepa- 
rately stated and discussed: 

1. The rates to Buffalo and the divisions thereof accruing 
to the southern lines are not excessive. 

As already mentioned the petitioners show that a mileage 
prorate of the through rates would give the southern lines 
materially less revenue from this traffic than they receive. 
Taking as an example the shipment from South Pittsburg 
to Binghamton, a mileage prorate, disregarding arbitrar- 
ies, would give the lines south of Cincinnati about 9.48 
cents and the lines north about 18.52 cents, as against the 
existing divisions of 14 cents each on untransited through 
traffic, and of 16 cents and 12 cents, respectively, on tran- 
sited traffic. The Buffalo lines do not maintain that a 
mileage prorate would be equitable, but claim that the then 
existing differences were not justified by the differences in 
circumstances and conditions affecting traffic north and 
south of the Ohio. Defendants submitted general evidence 
of these differences, comparing statistics of population, 
traffic density, ete., of the two sections, which it is not 
considered necessary here to present. The lines north of 
the Ohio received their local rates on Buffalo traffic, which 
aecords with the general practice as to traffic from the 
south destined to central freight association territory. The 
principal fact relied upon by the petitioners was the accept- 
ance by the southern lines of lower divisions <n direct 
through shipments. 


2. Should the southern lines participate in the transit 
arrangements at Buffalo they would be subjected to losses 
of revenue through the substitution of tonnage. 

The same allegation was made in the former proceeding, 
and was discussed in the report, pages 606-607, as follows: 


It is contended further that participation in transit arrange- 
ments at points on connecting lines would impose upon them 
the duty to properly and effectively police the practice in order 
to prevent unlawful substitution or other infractions of the 
law. They maintain that since, under the transit arrangement 
in effect at Buffalo substitution of tonnage is practiced, the 
revenues of the southern lines, in the event they were requried 
to readjust their divisions on transit shipments, might be re- 
duced by the use of the inbound freight bills on lumber from 
the south in the reshipment of lumber from western points, 
and that they might also incur criminal liability. On_ behalf 
of the complainants it is claimed that the lumber dealers at 
Buffalo are conformming to the policing rules published by the 
carriers and that no unlawful substitution is practiced. The 
legality of the transit policing rules at Buffalo and the prac- 
tice of the shippers thereunder is not in issue in this Pro- 
ceeding, and no opinion as to that matter is expressed. 


It is admitted by the Buffalo lines that their tarifis per 
mitted the substitution of tonnage, substantially as alleged, 
but they maintain that such permission is no less proper 
in the case of lumber shipments than in the case of grail 
shipments, the transit rules as to the two comodities 
being similar. The southern lines, on the other hand, show 
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that the rates and divisions on different kinds of southern 
jumber vary, and that the substitution of one kind for 


another in the outbound shipments from Buffalo might 
reduce the revenue of the southern lines below that which 





‘venue, 


$100.80 





20.16 # would have accrued if the inbound and outbound shipments 
ae were of the same variety. Further, under the rules western 
_““ @ jumber may be shipped from Buffalo on the tonnage credit 
$176.40 | of shipments received from the south, and the southern 
earriers assert that this gives opportunity not only for the 
affects substitution of differently rated lumber, but that, in the 
extent Bf absence of adequate policing, the tonnage of southern 
a lumber consumed locally at Buffalo may be used for the 
f diy * f reshipment of lumber from other sections. The rate situa- 
, ahip- tion was such as to make the use of southern tonnage credit 
loners # peculiarly valuable to the Buffalo dealers. The through 
7 for rates on lumber from the south to eastern points, applicable 
of in- through Buffalo, due, it is said, to ocean competition were 
. ‘Pet | put little higher than the rates to Buffalo. For illustration, 
ping: the through rate on yellow pine from Mechlin, Ala., to 
er. Buffalo, at the time of the hearing was 31 cents; to Utica, 
e fair N. Y., 32 cents. On the other hand, the rates from points 
os i in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota to Utica are about 6 
routes f cents higher than the rates from the same points to Buffalo. 
that, By reshipping western lumber to Utica on southern transit 
south- eredit, therefore, the dealer is able to save on such reship- 
they J nents 5 cents per 100 pounds. Such gains would, of course, 
ps the be offset by corresponding disadvantages if he were required 
rates, I to reship southern lumber in the same amount and to the 
ee same points on western transit credit; but that this equal- 

ts ization takes place in practice is subject to grave doubt. 
shagh In order that the actual practice might be determined, an 
o that § analysis of the lumber shipments from the south accorded 
transit at Buffalo in the months of June, July, and August, 
sepa- § 1915, was made, and a statement of results was filed sub- 
sequent to the hearing, which indicates that the operation 
ruing of the rules has had the results feared by the southern 
lines. For example, in the period named, the New York 
ileage § Central received at Buffalo 23 carloads of yellow-pine lum- 
lines § ber, all billed to Hinsdale, Mass., with stop at Buffalo. The 
ceive, § inbound tonnage was applied to the shipment of approxi- 
sburg § Mately the same tonnage of oak, poplar, chestnut, maple, 
yitrar- @ ash, and cypress from Buffalo to various points in New 
t 9.48 § York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Connecticut. The 
st the § origin of the lumber reshipped is not shown, but from the 
rough § varieties making up the shipments defendants infer that not 
tran- @ all of it was of southern origin. Defendants allege on brief 
hat a@ that they received on these shipments divisions of the 
> then § through rate to Hinsdale, 16.6 cents per 100 pounds, whereas 
ces in§ if the shipment had been billed locally to Buffalo their 
1 and @ division would have been 21 cents, thus entailing a loss to 
dence § them of over $600. If it be assumed that some portion of 
ation, § the outbound lumber.was of western origin, the Buffalo 
« not § lines derived a further advantage in securing on such por- 
rth of § tion the lower differential over Buffalo incident to the appli- 
which @ cation of rates from the south, as already explained. To 
n the § these objections the petitioners further reply that the hand- 
The § ling of lumber in transit at Buffalo is properly policed by 
ccept-§ 4 Tepresentative of the Central Freight Association Weigh- 
direct § ‘28 & Inspection Bureau and that the practices at that point 
are subject to investigation by the Commission. It appears, 
_ however, that if the petitioners’ tariffs and practices could 
losses be so changed as to eliminate the possibility of substitution 
of tonnage, the southern lines would still object to the 

aie, granting of the petition. 

lows: 3. Participation in the transit arrangement would render 
the earnings of the southern lines uncertain pending settle- 
range-@ ment, and the readjustments of revenue would involve addi- 
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tional expense. 

The truth of these allegations was not questioned, but 
ho evidence was submitted showing the extent of the dis- 
advantages. Under the rules, the outbound shipment on 
transit credit may be made at any time within one year, 
and the tonnage credit of inbound shipments may be divided 
among any number of outbound shipments, billed to differ- 
ent destinations. 


4. Participation in the transit arrangement at Buffalo 
would necessitate similar participation at other points, to 
avoid discrimination, and would greatly reduce the revenues 
of the southern lines without any offsetting benefits. 

Toled , Ohio, and Fort Wayne, Ind., were mentioned as 
boints «| which southern lumber is rehandled under cir- 
‘iMstances so similar to those at Buffalo that a change in 
the rule: or practices at the latter point would presuma- 
bly require a similar change at the former points. A wit- 
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ness for the Wabash testified that'the refusal of the south- 
ern lines to accept the through proportions on lumber trans- 
ited at Toledo during the past five years had made a differ- 
ence of from $30,000 to $35,000 in the revenues of that peti- 
tioner. The Buffalo lines assert that the transit arrange- 
ment at Buffalo benefits certain southern lines by inducing 
a greater movement through the Buffalo gateway; the south- 
ern lines, while admitting the truth of this allegation, assert 
in effect that if required to participate as desired the cost 
to them would more than offset any advantages realized. 
They contend that in order to avoid discrimination similar 
arrangements would be necessary to many points in central 
freight association territory, and on their own lines as well. 

5..Some of the southern lines have the further objection 
that an increase in the movement through Ohio River cross- 
ings, resulting from more favorable divisions to the Buffalo 
lines, would cause losses to those southern lines through the 
diversion of traffic which now moves through the Virginia 
cities, on which they now have the maximum haul. 

This connection is particularly emphasized in behalf of 
the Southern Railway Company, which now handles lumber 
for the east largely through the Potomac River gateway. 
The rates of the Southern apply from much of the southern 
territory to the east either through Cincinnati or through 
Potomac Yard. Its traffic routed through Cincinnati must 
be delivered to the Louisville & Nashville or the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific; but traffic routed through 
Potomac Yard is hauled to that gateway on the rails of the 
originating carrier. The through rate from Selma, Ala., to 
New York, for example, is 31 cents, which divides 18 cents 
to Potomac yard and 13 cents beyond. On hardwood lumber 
the same rate applied over the route through Cincinnati and 
Buffalo divides 12 cents to Cincinnati and 19 cents beyond, 
the latter being the local of the northern lines. On yellow 
pine, however, the northern lines accept a prorate which 
would yield the Southern 16.1 cents. The Southern would 
of course be required to share with its connections the 
proportions south of Cincinnati. The Mobile & Ohio, on 
account of its thin earnings on traffic routed through 
Buffalo, prefers to take a shorter haul and deliver its traffic 
to the Southern at Meridan, Miss. From a portion of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis lines, also, the preferred 
route is through the eastern gateway. In behalf of all 
southern lines it is contended that the rates on lumber from 
their territories are depressed by ocean competition and 
that they are not in position to accept lower earnings than 
now accrue to them on this traffic. 

6. The southern lines further contend that the privileges 
granted at Buffalo are of a nature that would not be per- 
mitted under their own existing tariffs. 

Practically all of the outbound shipments of so-called 
transit lumber from Buffalo are in mixed carloads, repre- 
senting several varieties of lumber, drawn from various 
inbound shipments, the identity of which is lost in the 
transit yards. Settlement is made on the basis of the 
through carload rate applicable to the variety shown on the 
freight bill the tonnage credit of which is used in the out- 
billing. For example, a mixed carload of oak and walnut 
may be shipped from Buffalo to New York on the tonnage 
eredit of an inbound carload of oak from Tennessee. The 
through rate on oak is 30% cents, on walnut 33% cents; 
nevertheless settlement would be made for the entire out-. 
bound shipment on basis of 301% cents. Such an applica- 
tion of rates, it is claimed, is contrary to the present tariffs 
of the southern lines. A witness for petitioners testified 
that under the application of the transit rules each out- 
bound shipment must contain a substantial portion of the 
variety of lumber shown on the inbound billing, but the 
analysis previously referred to herein shows conclusively 
that even this rule is not observed. 


Conclusions. 


The petition should be denied. The acceptance by the 
southern lines of lower divisions on through traffic routed 
via Buffalo than were accepted on traffic subject to tarnsit 
services at that point, under the circumstances of record, 
was not unreasonable. Neither the rates nor the divisions 
of the southern lines on lumber destined to Buffalo have 
been shown unreasonable. : 

Transit services, among other disadvantages to the ear- 
riers, involves uncertainty, delay, and not inconsiderable 
expense in readjustment of earnings. The arrangement 
at Buffalo was established by the Buffalo lines so largely for 
their own benefit that it is not unreasonable to require that 
it be maintained at their expense. The record strongly 
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suggests that the services were originally given in connec- 
tion with traffic from the west, the natural route of which 
lay through Buffalo. The location of Buffalo at the eastern 
extremity of Lake Erie made that a convenient point for 
concentration and reshipment of that traffic. When the 
source of a large portion of the lumber supply veered from 
the west and northwest to the south, it was natural that 
the Buffalo lumber dealers should strive to retain their in- 
terest in the traffic and that the carriers should cooperate 
in the attempt, so far as within their power, through the 
medium of favorable rates and services. 


Nothing that is here said should be construed as indicat- 
ing a view that the petitioners should be required to con- 
tinue a noncompensatory service. Where the routing of 
traffic is consistent with transportation efficiency, and the 
transit service, all things considered, can be justified as a 
public benefit, the service as a whole should be continued 
only under rates and charges which are compensatory to all 
of the carriers participating therein: 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

With the exception of certain unimportant changes the 
foregoing is the proposed report of the examiner which was 
served upon the parties. No exceptions were filed thereto, 
and the same is adopted as a report of the Commission. An 
order will be entered dismissing the proceedings. 


RATING OF COTTON BELTING 


CASE NO. 10194 (52 I. C. C., 15-18) 


ACME BELTING COMPANY VS. ABERDEEN & ROCK- 
FISH RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted September 27, 1918. Opinion No. 5566. 


Less-than-carload ratings of second class in official and south- 
ern classifications and first class in western classification, 
applicable to cotton belting, not shown to be unreasonable. 
Complaint and supplemental complaint dismissed. 


BY DIVISION 3: 


In its complaint filed May 20, 1918, as amended, the 
complainant, a corporation engaged in the manufacture of 
cotton belting at Niles, Mich., alleges that the ratings of 
second class in the official and southern classifications and 
first class in the western classification, applicable under 
the item “Belting, cotton, linen, leather, rubber, or wool, 
Separate or combined” to less-than-carload shipments of 
cotton belting, are unreasonable and ratings of rule 25 in 
Official, fourth class in southern and third class in west- 
ern classification are asked. By supplemental complaint 
filed after the hearing the Director-General of Railroads 
was made a party defendant. He answered but asked 
no further hearing and none was had. 


Cotton belting, sometimes called canvas, cotton duck or 
stitched cotton belting, is manufactured from heavy cot- 
ton duck. The duck is first folded to the desired width 
and ply and the layers are stitched every one-fourth inch, 
lengthwise with the belting. It is next immersed in suc- 
cessive baths of waterproofing oil and paint, after each of 
which it is run through wringer rolls to extract the sur- 
plus dressing. It is then “cured,” stretched on calender 
rolls and finally “wound up by a friction wind.” The belt- 
ing is generally made four-ply to eight-ply and in 4 to 12 
inch widths. For each 100 pounds of duck approximately 
40 to 45 pounds of oil and paint are required. Only two 
weights of duck are ordinarily employed, the values of 
which per pound do not materially differ. It is testified 
that the normal value of the duck is from 20 to 25 cents 
per pound. At the time of the hearing its value was 65 
cents per pound. The value of the paint and oil is said to 
be from 71% to 8 cents per pound. Complainant’s belting, 
except when for export, is shipped wrapped in paper and 
burlap. The weight per cubic foot of the shipping pack- 
age is stated to be 51.4 pounds, but the value per cubic 
foot does not appear. The belting is sold per lineal foot 
and it was testified that the net sale price is made the 
substantial equivalent per pound of the cost of the duck. 
Approximately 55 per cent of the movement from the com- 
plainant’s plant is to points in official classification terri- 
tory, 37 per cent to points in southern classification terri- 
tory, and 8 per cent to points in western classification ter- 
ritory. Cotton belting is also manufactured at various 
other points, the complainant’s output representing a rela- 
tively small per cent of the aggregate production. Its ship- 
ments average from 400 to 500 pounds in weight. 
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Rule 25 and fourth class any-quantity ratings apply up. 
der the official and southern classifications, respectively, to 
cotton piece goods, including cotton duck, while in westerp 
classification territory, though the governing classification 
less-than-carload rating is first class, the exceptions there. 
to provide a rating of third class, and certain commodity 
rates are also provided on the third-class basis where there 
is any considerable movement. Complainant’s principal 
contention is that the value per pound of the belting does 
not exceed the value per pound of the duck and tiierefore 
that the cotton piece goods bases should apply. As above 
indicated, cotton belting undergoes a considerable process 
of manufacture; and manufactured articles are generally 
rated higher than the raw materials. It was insisted for 
the defendants that various influences affecting the trans. 
portation of cotton piece goods, but not cotton belting, have 
resulted in abnormaly low ratings on the former in the 
official and southern classifications. 


Cotton belting is generally used only for outdoor pur- 
poses as leather belting is preferred for indoor use. Other 
belting in general use is Balata and so-called rubber belt- 
ing, which are also treated fabrics, although the plies of 
duck are held together by rubber and gum fillers and are 
not stitched. The complainant also contends that as cot- 
ton belting has a lower value than other belting, it should 
be accorded a lower rating. While its witness testified that 
cotton belting sells for from one-third to one-half of the 
price of leather belting, it appears that the latter has an 
exceptionally high value at the present time. No evi- 
dence was introduced as to the value of rubber or Balata 
belting. 

It was testified for the defendants that the proportion of 
Balata and leather belting in use is relatively small as 
compared with other belting; that the values of cotton and 
rubber belting overlap; that, as all belts compete and are 
used more or less interchangeably, and, with the exception 
of those made of leather, are manufactured of the same 
basic fabric, it is impracticable to distinguish, and the 
classifications have never distinguished, between them; 
that to attempt to do so would merely invite complaints of 
discrimination; and that to sustain the complaint would 
be to extend the present carload rating to less-than-carload 
shipments in western classification territory, and in effect 
in official classification territory, while in southern classi- 
fication territory it would result in a less-than-carload rat- 
ing two classes below the present any-quantity rating. 


We have held that no classification can be so minute as 
to conform to the differing varieties and conditons of 
traffic, and that to separate different grades or densities of 
the same article into different classes with varying rates, 
even if it could be accomplished, would go far to defeat the 
real purpose of classification. Casket Mfrs. Asso. of Amer- 
ica vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 49 I. C. C., 327. 

The complainant selected from the different classifica- 
tions various articles taking the same ratings as apply on 
cotton belting and various other articles taking lower rat- 


ings, and contends that the first mentioned are made of’ 


higher grade raw materials and represent more highly fin- 
ished articles than cotton belting, while the last mentioned 
are similar to its product. The mere recital of these rat- 
ings has little significance in establishing the unreason- 
ableness of the ratings assailed and, while the complain- 
ant offered no evidence as to the transportation conditions 
affecting the movement of these various commodities or as 
to their value, weight, density, or other transportation 
characteristics, the defendants, directing their evidence 
specifically to the various articles mentioned, urge that cot- 
ton belting is accorded the same rating as many other ar- 
ticles, such as cotton bags, hose, awnings and tents, which 
are also manufactured from cotton fabric; and that the 
lower ratings on other articles, such as rope, paper-lined 
burlap, and asbestos building felt, are due generaly to the 
lower value of those articles, to their relationship to anal- 
ogous commodities, or because they are considered raw ma 
terials. The existing ratings were established in the south- 
ern classification, effective June 1, 1900, and in the official 
and western classifications, prior to January 1, 1910. The 
record establishes that this commodity moves freely — 
the present basis of rates, and the complainant has offere 
no evidence warranting a reduction in the ratings. 

We find that the ratings assailed are not shown to be un- 
reasonable, and an order will be entered dismissing the 
complaint and supplemental complaint. 
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LUMBER DIVISIONS 


CASE NO. 9186 (52, I. C. C., 7-10) 
LAONA & NORTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY VS. MIN- 


NEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 


Submitted May 9, 1918. Opinion No. 5563. 


Divisions or allowances to the Laona & Northern Railroad out 
of joint rates on lumber and forest products should not 
exceed 2 cents per 100 pounds frorn certain points on the 
Laona & Northern to points on the defendant’s line or to 
certain points on the lines of its connections. As the 
Director General of Railroads, a necessary party, is not 
named as a defendant, complaint dismissed. 


BY DIVISION 2: 


For some time prior to May 1, 1910, the defendant main- 


tained joint rates with the complainant, out of which di- 
visions were allowed the complainant in accordance with 
the terms of a written contract. On that date, at the in- 
stance of the defendant, those rates were canceled. Sub- 
sequently, on June 5, 1912, we found that the complainant 
was a common carrier; that the joint rates should be re- 
established; and that the divisions of the complainant 
ought not in any case to exceed 1.5 cents per 100 pounds 
on lumber and mill products, L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. M., St. 
P. & S. Ste. M. Ry. Co., 24 I. C. C., 689. With respect to 
the contract above mentioned we said: 


Whatever may be the rights of the parties in a court of law 
under that agreement, we clearly have no authority to enforce 
it in this or any other proceeding. Before us it is only ad- 
missible as a declaration of the defendant as to what, in its 
opinion, would be a proper division under the circumstances. 


The joint rates were thereafter reestablished and the 
complainant has since been allowed 1.5 cents per 100 
pounds out of the rates on lumber and mill products. 

In the complaint now before us it is alleged that the 
complainant is entitled “as a matter of right” to the larger 
divisions fixed in the contract and that the Commission 
erred in not so finding, and we are asked to reestablish 
the former divisions or to require the defendant “to pay 
to the complainant reasonable division of the joint through 
rates on lumber and mill products * * *,.” No evidence 
was offered warranting any modification of our finding with 
respect to the contract, and we have only to consider 
whether, with respect to the joint rates on lumber and mill 
products, the record justifies the allowance of divisions in 
excess of 1.5 cents. Rates are stated in cents per 100 
pounds as of the date the complaint was filed. 

The divisions provided in the contract and the pertinent 
facts respecting the location and character of the complain- 
ant’s line are fully set forth in the case cited. It need 
only be stated that the lines of complainant and defendant 
connect at Laona Junction, Wis.; that the rates from that 
point are extended to the mill points on the complainant’s 
line, including Snyders, Wis., and continguous points north 
of Laona, Wis., the junction of its line with the Chicago 
& North Western Railway; that the distance of the mill 
points from Laona Junction is between 9 and 10 miles; 
and that since the date of our decision in the case cited 
there have been some extensions of complainant’s line 
south of Snyders. 

For the complainant reference is made to defendant’s 
local carload rate of 3.25 cents applicable for a distance 
of 10 miles on lumber and forest products; and it is in- 
sisted that its divisions on this traffic should not be less 
than that rate. 

Apparently there is no movement under the complain- 
ant’s local rate of 2 cents per 100 pounds for a similar dis- 
tance. While local rates are of value in determining proper 
divisions of a joint rate over the same route, the local 
rates here referred to afford no such criteria. 

On behalf of the complainant it was testified that the 


“present divisions are grossly inadequate, and that its finan- 


cial statements for a number of years show a deficit, in- 
cluding interest on investment, of from $12,000 to $28,000. 
But the measure of proper divisions may not be influenced 
by the complainant’s financial needs. 

The complainant considers that the present divisions are 
not fair to it inasmuch as it originates the traffic, and its 
Witnesses testified that the defendant allows the Wiscon- 
Sin & Northern Railway, a carrier operating in the same 
general territory, for hauls of less than 10 miles in some 
cases, one-third of existing joint rates on lumber and for- 
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est products. But the defendant responds that the Wiscon- 
sin & Northern, apparently not an industrial road, has a 
mileage of from 100 to 150 miles and connections with a 
number of other carriers forming direct routes; and that 
the divisions allowed it were forced by competitive condi- 
tions. The propriety of the divisions between those re- 
spective carriers is not before us in this proceeding, and 
the complainant’s claims are not based upon alleged dis- 
crimination in favor of the Wisconsin & Northern, nor is 
it established that the circumstances and conditions affect- 
ing the divisions cited are similar to those affecting the 
divisions under consideration. 

The distances from Snyders to St. Paul and Duluth, 
Minn., and Chicago, Ill., points served by the defendant, 
are 249, 235 and 427 miles, respectively. Out of rates of 
9 cents to the two points first named and 11 cents to Chi- 
cago the defendant received only 7.5 and 9.5 cents, respec- 
tively. Joint rates are maintained not only to local points 
on the defendant’s line but also to points on the lines of a 
number of its connections, and out of those rates, while the 
complainant receives 1.5 cents, the defendant receives ma- 
terially lower divisions than out of traffic destined to points 
on its own line. The defendant now desires to withdraw 
from the rates to southern Minnesota and Iowa points, 
which appear to have been established to meet the rates by 
way of more direct routes in connection with the Chicago 
& North Western, and the complainant raises no objection. 

In L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 49 I. C. C., 75, 
in which we found that the complainant was entitled to 
joint rates with the defendant, we said: 


Out of joint interstate rates to and from points on com- 
plainant’s line, the divisions or allowances to complainant on 
lumber and forest products shall not, in view of complainant’s 
relations to the lumber company, exceed the maxima fixed in 
m4 order of July 29, 1914, in the Tap Line Case, 31 I. C. C., 


The defendant proposes to allow the complainant 2 cents 
per 100 pounds out of defendant’s earnings on traffic to 
points on the defendant’s line or to points beyond its rails 
where its earnings are equal to its locals from and to the 
junctions. On traffic from Snyders this would be the maxi- 
mum authorized in The Tap Line Case, supra. The rec- 
ord discloses that certain forest products are shipped from 
points on the complainant’s line south of Snyders, and out 


“of joint rates applicable to some of that traffic apparently 


only 1.5 cents is now allowed the complainant, although 
the points from which the traffic moves are more than 10 
miles from Laona Junction, while on other forest products 
the allowances appear to be in excess of the maxima ap- 
proved in The Tap Line Case. 

We find that out of the joint rates on lumber and forest 
products from points on the complainant’s line 6 miles or’ 
more distant from Laona Junction to points on or beyond 
defendant’s rails the complainant should receive 2 cents 
per 100 pounds. We express no opinion regarding the di- 
vision of rates from points on complainant’s line less than 
6 miles from Laona Junction, except that in no event 
should the allowances to the complainant on lumber and 
forest products exceed the maxima fixed in The Tap Line 
Case, supra. 

As the defendant railroad is now under federal control 
and the Director-General has not been made a party de- 
fendant, an order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 


CASE NO. 8275 (52 I. C. C., 28-30) 
WESTERN CAROLINA LUMBER AND TIMBER ASSO- 
CIATION ET AL. VS. SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY ET AL. 

Submitted July 20, 1918. Opinion No. 5572. 

The amount of reparation due under our original findings and 

the parties entitled to reparation determined. 
BY THE COMMISSION: 

In our original decision herein, 41 I. C. C., 753, we found 
that as a result of a certain ambiguous, indefinite and un- 
lawful tariff provision the charges collected on certain car- 
loads of lumber shipped from points in North Carolina 
and South Carolina to points in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania between January 25, 1913, and July 21, 
1914, were unlawful to the extent that they exceeded 
those that would have accrued had the unlawful provision 
been omitted; also that two of the shipments were appa- 
rently overcharged. Reparation was found due, but no 
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order was entered, as the record was insufficient. The 
parties were directed to file an agreed stipulation as to 
the parties entitled to reparation, together with the custom- 
ary statement from the complainants relative to the ship- 
ments and its verificaion by defendants. Proper certifica- 
tion as to some of the shipments was not furnished by the 
necessary defendants and a further hearing was held to 
determine the amount of reparation due and the parties en- 
titled thereto. 

The details of the shipments upon which we find that 
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considered or paid by [carriers] when the number of broken 
eggs in any case or crate is not in excess of 5 per cent of 
the contents of such case or crate’’ held to be unreasonable 
and unlawful except when applied to shipments of current 
receipts or current receipts rehandled. 

2. A tariff rule reading ‘‘where the quantity of broken egys in 
any case or crate exceeds 5 per cent of the contents the:ecof 
claims will be considered or adjusted by [carriers] on}, on 
such number of broken eggs in each case or crate which is 
in excess of 5 per cent of the total number of eggs in «ach 
such case or crate’’ held to be unreasonable and unlawful 
except when applied to shipments of current receipts or 
current receipts rehandled. 


reparation is due are as follows: 8. A tariff rule that has the effect of disclaiming all responsi- 
Rate 
Rate Charges found 
Date. From and to— Route. Weight. charged. collected. |: wful, 
1913. Pounds. Cents. Cents, 
Oct. 17 Paint Rock, N. C., to Ridgefield Park, N. J....S. Ry.; N. Y. P. & N.; P. B. & W.; P. Z 
i ey RR ee ee ae 41,500 29.5 $122.43 #96 
Nov. 24 Ranger, N. C., to Philadelphia, Pa............ L. &N.: N. & W.; N.Y. PP. & N.; BP. B. a 
‘Se 6 Ae SS Re ae 34,000 30.5 103.70 28.5 
et aS RG eos deh ean akbedwbwas whee shaw ners % £5.25. & WwW. N.Y. PB. & N.: P. B. 
,& 9 3 3) Se eee ee 34,200 30.5 104.31 28.5 
Nov. 29 Waynesville, N. C., to Butler, N. J.........0.:. oS. te.: 2... 2. SB F. S. & W _ 
fo Ee eR A Sh eee. 61,100 29.5 180.23 26 
Nov. 26 Waynesville, N. C., to Hampton, N. Jf........ 8. Bec N.Y. FP. a2 PF. BS. & Ws. 5 
| & Se ee Re eS Ye eee 742,400 27.53 116.73 26 
Dec. 2 Waynesville, N. C., to Ridgefield Park, N. J..S. Ry.; N. Y¥. P. & N.; P. B. & W.; : 
se Oe re Ree aa 59,300 29.5 174.94 26 
Nov. 26 Waynesville, N. C., to South Bethlehem, Pa...s. Ry.; N. Y. P. & N.; P. B. & W.; 7 
Se SS ee Sree ee 46,200 27.5 127.05 24 
Dec. 4 Waynesville, N. C., to Carbondale, Pa......... a. NF ENS SB. & W.; . 
ae Oe RS ee ae See ee 42,400 29.5 125.08 26 
Dec. 7 ...... GO. 2.200 eeeee eee Cec cccovcetocecoces evict Bt. 5. ee es 2. Re & W.: i 
et eS AS SS eae 57,700 29.5 170.22 26 
Dec. 17 Waynesville, N. C.,§ to Kingston, N. Y....... we. 2. Te ERS RR & WW. a 
1914. ey ES Se Seer 50,400 29.5 148.68 26 
Jan. 27 Waynesville, N. C., to McKees Rock, Pa......S. Ry.; N. ¥. Pp & N; PB & WwW. M « 
| se 2S ee ere 45,400 27.5 124.85 24 
Mar. 16 Dillsboro, N. C.,§ to West Albany, N. Y....... eet eT. RAs ER S&S a 
Re HB Ce. EE ee Biecctccnccuce 48,400 29.5 142.78 *26 


*Rate legally applicable. 
+Correct weight 39,800 pounds. 


We further find that W. S. Whiting made the shipments 
as described and paid and bore the charges thereon; that 
he has been damaged to the extent of the difference be- 
tween the charges paid and those that would have ac- 
crued at the rates found lawful; and that he is entitled 


to reparation in the following amounts, with interest, 
which include the overcharges above shown: 
From— Amount. 


Southern Railway Company; New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Railroad Company; Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington Railroad Company; Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; West Shore Railroad Company (The New 
York Central Railroad Company, lessee)......-........ $52.93 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company; Norfolk & 
Western Railway Company; New York, Philadelphia 
& Norfolk Railroad Company; Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington Railroad Company, and Pennsylvania 
EE ES ODES EDR LD DELO CEE EERIE 

Southern Railway Company; New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Railroad Company; Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington Railroad Company; Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and New York, Susquehanna & Western 
Railroad Company 

Southern Railway Company; New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Railroad Company; Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington Railroad Company; Pennsylvania Railroad 
| a sm and Central Railroad Company of New 
IE asks souk 5 cle Riga Bx ba ed bee ate Onde 5 GE ke Re ose 

Southern Railway Company; New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Railroad Company; Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington Railroad Company; Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co... 

Southern Railway Company; New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Railroad Company; Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington Railroad Company; Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and New York, Ontario & Western Railway 
Company 

Southern Railway Company; New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Railroad Company; Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington Railroad Company; Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co.... 

Southern Railway Company; New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk Railroad Company; Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington Railroad Company; Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, and New York Central Railroad Company.. 


An order awarding reparation will be entered. 


EGG RULES UNREASONABLE 
CASE NO. 10012 : (52 I. C. C., 47-61) 
NATIONAL POULTRY, BUTTER AND EGG ASSOCIA- 


TION ET AL. VS. NEW YORK CENTRAL RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted Nov. 20, 1918. Opinion No. 5576. 


1. A tariff rule applied to shipments of eggs on the lines of 
defendants reading that ‘‘claims for broken eggs will not be 


21.37 


13.25 


16.17 


15.89 


16.94 


tShown in original report as Flemington. 
§Shown in original report as Biltmore. 





bility for damage to shipments of eggs in those instances 
in which the case or crate shows no external evidence of 
damage held to be unreasonable and unlawful in that it 
disclaims responsibility for damage which may have been 
due to negligence on the part of the carrier. 

4. A tariff rule that denies to consignee the right of inspection 
of cases of eggs that show no external evidence of damage, 
while other cases in the same shipment show external evi- 
dence of damage, and exacts from such consignees ‘‘good 
order” or ‘‘apparent good order’’ receipts held to be un- 
reasonable and unlawful in that it forces from the shipper 
an apparent admission with regard to the shipment which 
may not be in accord with the facts of its condition and 
may subsequently be used to prevent collection of lawful 
claims. 

5. Reasonable rules prescribed. 


Division 2, Commissioners Clark, Daniels and Woolley. 

The petitioner, the National Poultry, Butter and Egg 
Association, is a corporation with its business office located 
in the city of Chicago, Ill. The petitioner, the Western 
Dairy Traffic Shippers’ Association, is an unincorporated 
association with its office in Chicago. The first-named as- 
sociation has a membership of approximately 900 persons, 
firms or corporations distributed throughout the United 
States. The second association has a membership of about 
100 persons, firms, or corporations located in the states of 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
The object of these two associations is alleged to be to 
promote and foster the poultry, butter and egg industries 
and the interests of their members therein, to reform 
abuses relative thereto, and to protect the transportation 
and traffic interests of their members. 


Complainants allege that the defendants have for several 
years published and placed on file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission tariffs, circulars and schedules contaln- 
ing rules and regulations regarding the inspection of ess, 
at the time of their delivery by the defendants to the con- 
signees and governing the adjustments of claims for the 
breakage of eggs during transportation by the defendants. 
These rules and regulations are substantially uniform 
among such defendants. The following rules, shown in 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company tariff G. O. I. C. C. 7108, 
effective February 15, 1916, are said to be representative 
of the rules applied throughout eastern Trunk Line ter 
ritory: 

Where cases of eggs are received at shipping point, and re- 
ceipted for on other than order bills of lading as in apparent 
good order (contents and condition of contents of packages Un- 
known) and arrive at destination in the same apparent sood 
condition and show no external evidence of damage, no inspec- 
tion of the contents of such cases will be permitted before de- 
livery thereof to the consignee, and the consignee will be re- 
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quired to accept and receipt for same, subject to the same con- 
ditions under which the shipment was received for transporta- 
tion, viz., as in apparent good order (contents and condition of 
contents of packages unknown). - 

Where cases show external evidence of damage, consignee 
shali have the privilege of inspecting the contents of such 
damaged cases, such inspection to be made jointly with carrier’s 
representative and receipt taken in accordance with the actual 
ascertained condition of the property. 

On consignments of eggs where order bills of lading are en- 
dorsed to allow inspection, such inspection will be permitted 
only for the purpose of ascertaining the quality or grade of 
the contents of the packages. 

If such inspection is had with respect to consignments which 
have been receipted for at point of origin as in apparent good 
order and arrive at destination in the same apparent good or- 
der, an apparent good order receipt will be required. 

The ratings, rules and regulations prescribed by tariffs issued 
by this company and in which this company is a participating 
carrier, and filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
will apply as to shipments of eggs in lots of 300 cases or more, 
which have been rehandled and repacked and so declared by 
shippers on shipping order and bill of lading. 

As to all shipments of eggs other than indicated above the 
following will govern: 

“Claims for broken eggs will not be considered or paid by 
this company where the number of broken eggs in any case or 
crate is not in excess of 5 per cent of the contents of each such 
case or crate. 

“Where the quantity of broken eggs in any case or crate ex- 
ceeds 5 per cent of the contents thereof, claims will be consid- 
ered or adjusted by this company only on such number of 
broken eggs in each case or crate which is in excess of 5 per 
cent of the total number of eggs in each such case or crate.”’ 


The effect of the rules quoted may be summarized in 
two paragraphs: 

1. No claims are paid on less-than-carload shipments of 
eggs that may have been damaged in transit although the 
case shows external evidence of damage unless more than 
5 per cent of the eggs in the case are broken and then 
only on the amount broken in excess of 5 per cent. This 
rule is often referred to in the testimony as the 5 per cent 
rule. It does not apply to rehandled and repacked eggs 
in shipments of 300 cases or more, but does-apply to ship- 
ments of such eggs in lots of less than 300 cases. 

2. The effect of the second rule, called the concealed- 
damage rule, may be stated as follows: No claims are 
voluntarily paid by the carriers on eggs which may have 
been damaged in transit unless the case containing the 
eggs shows external evidence of damage. 

What is called the 5 per cent rule rests upon the as- 
sumption that the shippers ordinarily pack into cases of 
30 dozen eggs approximately 18 broken or damaged eggs. 
It is admitted by some of the witnesses, but denied by 
others, that this is true as to cases of what are known 
to the trade as current receipts, which are eggs coming 
direct from the producer or country merchant, but all of 
the witnesses assert that it is not true as to eggs which 
have been thoroughly rehandled and repacked or as to 
what are known as storage-packed eggs. The latter are 
eges which have been sorted and inspected with leaking, 
cracked, dirty, and discolored eggs removed and have been 
repacked in new cases with new standard fillers and neces- 
sary flats and cushions. It appears from the testimony, 
and it is practically admitted by both the complainants 
and the defendants, that it: would be reasonable to con- 
tinue to apply the 5 per cent rule to shipments of current 
receipts or rehandled current receipts, but that it is un- 
reasonable to continue to apply such a rule to shipments 
of storage-packed eggs or to shipments of current receipts 
when thoroughly rehandled and repacked in new cases 
with new standard fillers. At the hearing the carriers 
consented to a modification of the above rules by striking 
out the words “in lots of 300 cases or more.” 

There is left for consideration the second rule, called 
the concealed-damage rule, regarding claims for damage 
on shipments of eggs in which the cases when delivered 
show no external evidence of damage. This rule rests 
upon the assumption that if eggs are properly packed, 
loaded, and braced in the car shocks received in trans- 
portation that are not sufficient to break the cases or 
show external evidence of damage will not damage the 
contents of the cases. 

Eggs may be damaged in transit from heating due to 
insufficient refrigeration or from frost due to insufficient 
protection, and in such instances the case will show no 
evidence of the condition of the eggs. There is little com- 
Plaint, however, on this account. The evidence indicates 
that these are only minor causes of damage. It is also 
testified that eggs on the floor of the car are quite often 
damased by water which escapes from the ice bunkers 
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when the drainpipes become clogged with sawdust or shav- 
ings, and this damage may or may not show on-the ex- 
terior of the cases when delivered to the consignee. The 
testimony furnished in this case leads to the conclusion 
that the main damage to the eggs received in transporta- 
tion is due to shocks which the car receives in coupling, 
switching, from the application of the air brakes, or in 
wrecks, and that in many instances, while these shocks 
are not of a kind to produce any noticeable exterior dam- 
age to the case, they are sufficient to break a portion of 
the eggs, even when carefully packed. 

The testimony discloses instances in which, upon de- 
livery, certain cases showed exterior evidence of damage, 
while other cases in the same shipment showed no ex- 
terior evidence of damage, yet did, upon examination, 
show many eggs apparently damaged by shocks. If the 
eggs are properly packed, stowed, and braced in the cars 
it is, of course, true that the carriers are responsible 
for damages to eggs caused by rough handling of trains, 
switching, wrecks, etc., and this is just as true as to 
cases which show no external evidence of damage as of 
those that do. There is a certain hazard in the trans- 
portation of eggs that the carrier must assume. The com- 
plainants assert that the rates are at a level high enough 
to cover this hazard. They urge that the methods of 
packing eggs, loading the cars, and bracing the loads have 
been constantly improving and that instances of slovenly 
packing, loading, or bracing by shippers should not be 
made the excuse for the refusal by the carriers to pay 
the just claims of shippers. The refusal by the railroads 
to accord inspection of shipments of eggs, except as to 
cases showing external evidence of damage or to 
entertain claims for damage on eggs in other than dam- 
aged cases, has led to much litigation. This is asserted 
to be a very unsatisfactory way of reaching a settlement 
of these claims. Many of the claims are for such small 
amounts and the expense of seeking recovery in a court 
is so great as to discourage claimants from seeking relief 
by that means. . 
Packing. 


Fillers—There is much testimony in the record regard- 
ing the present methods of packing eggs in cases. The 
prevailing method is to use what is ineptly called the 
honeycomb filler with flats of strawboard between the 
successive layers of eggs and pads of excelsior under the 
bottom and over the top layers. The fillers and flats 
thus provide a separate space for each egg. The project- 
ing ends or tips of the fillers rest against the sides of 
the case and by their resilience absorb to a certain extent 
the shocks to which the case may be subjected. Fillers 
that have been once used in transportation for any con- 
siderable distance have lost a certain amount of their 
resilience and no longer afford the same degree of pro- 
tection to the eggs as when new. Some of the testimony 
indicates a disregard on the part of many shippers 
for the proper safeguards in the way of new fillers, ex- 
celsior pads and sound cases. Many shipments are re- 
ceived in old and weakened cases, old or inferior fillers, 
and with newspapers or other substitutes for excelsior 
pads. Testimony was offered at the hearing in respect 
to the cup filler and its adaptation for use both for trans- 
portation and storage of eggs. This filler is made of pulp- 
board with indentations in which the eggs are placed, and 
with a cover so indented as to fit over the top of the 
layer of eggs. Each egg is thereby inclosed in a separate 
cuplike cavity. 

Just prior to the last hearing in this case, experiments 
were conducted at the Armour Institute of Technology in 
Chicago, in which cases of eggs packed in cup fillers and 
other cars packed in honeycomb fillers were subjected 
to shocks somewhat similar to the shocks received in 
railroad transportation. In each experiment described the 
eggs packed in the cup fillers showed materially less break- 
age than those packed in the honeycomb fillers. It is 
proper to say that we have no reason to doubt the entire 
good faith of the persons performing these experiments, 
which appear to have been conducted for the sole purpose 
of ascertaining the resistance to shocks of these respective 
fillers. No representative, however, of the manufacturers 
of the honeycomb fillers was present at the tests or at 
the hearings at which these tests were described. By 
permission of the Commission, representatives of the 
manufacturers of the honeycomb fillers filed a brief in 
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this case, in which it is urged that the tests conducted 
were by no means conclusive; that they have had no op- 
portunity to be heard or to cross-examine witnesses; and 
that the tests so conducted should not form the basis for 
a statement by the Commission of the respective qualities 
of the two fillers. 

So far as this record shows, the cup fillers are made by 
but one concern. Some time before the hearings in this 
case, which began in March, 1918, the factory where the 
cup fillers were being made was destroyed by fire. Re- 
construction is now going forward and it was testified 
that the factory when completed would turn out enough 
fillers per day for 5,000 cases, and would shortly enlarge 
its capacity to 10,000 cases per day. Some of the wit- 
nesses expressed a doubt as to whether eggs packed in 
cup fillers would be susceptible of refrigeration to the 
same degree as in honeycomb fillers. Others expressed 
some doubt as to whether eggs could be handled as readily 
and quickly into and out of the cup fillers. Others ex- 
pressed the view that the cup filler, besides resisting 
breakage to a greater extent than the honeycomb filler, 
prevented the contents of a broken egg from escaping, and 
thereby damaging other eggs, lessened the loss from 
evaporation and was on the whole a more satisfactory 
filler than any other type offered. When cup fillers are 
used no excelsior pads at the bottoms or tops of cases 
are required and the expense is practically the same as 
for the best grade of honeycomb filler with necessary 
flats and excelsior pads. 

The present facilities for manufacture are not sufficient 
to meet the entire demands. Neither is it probable that 
all shippers are so thoroughly convinced of the advan- 
tages of the cup fillers for all purposes that they are 
ready to abandon the use of the honeycomb fillers to which 
they have been accustomed. The testimony indicates that 
the cup fillers are not particularly weakened by use, and 
may with safety be used again and again. None of the 
witnesses go to the length of urging that railroads require 
that eggs be packed in cup fillers before they are accepted 
for transportation. It would be entirely inexpedient to 
do this, for the reason that it has not been demonstrated 
that new honeycomb fillers are not capable of absorbing, 
so far as practicable, all of the necessary shocks of ordi- 
nary railroad transportation and for the further reason 
that the cup fillers are not now being manufactured in 
quantity to supply the trade. The present classification 
permits the use of both cup fillers weighing not less than 
31% pounds per case, and honeycomb fillers and flats 
weighing not less than 3 pounds per case, with excelsior 
pads or corrugated strawboard at bottom and top of case. 

Cases.—The classification prescribes the construction 
of standard egg cases and provides that where second- 
hand or reused cases are to be used for less-than-carload 
shipments they must be securely strapped with iron, 
wire, or wooden straps on the sides and bottom at each 
end. The classification makes no such requirement as to 
second-hand cases in carload shipments. This rule indi- 
cates, and the testimony in this case supports the conclu- 
sion, that cases once used are ordinarily somewhat weak- 
ened and are less capable of resisting the shocks due to 
railroad handling than are new cases. Less-than-carload 
shipments, due to more handling, poorer stowing and brac- 
ing, or the presence of other articles in the car with the 
eggs, are subject to somewhat greater hazard in trans- 
portation than are carload shipments. There was little 
fault found with the packing requirements in the classifica- 
tion. It was suggested that second-hand cases should not 
be used for shipments over long distances. It was also 
suggested that shipments of eggs not packed in accord- 
ance with the rules of the classification should be accepted 
by the carriers only at owner’s risk. 

It was, however, very strongly urged that when ship- 
ments were packed in new fillers and cases, meeting all 
the requirements of the classification and were accepted by 
the carriers, any damage resulting from the transportation 
should be deemed to be due to negligence on the part of 
the carrier, for which it is legally liable. The proposed 
new classification authorizes in Official Classification first 
class less than carloads and rule 25 in carloads of eggs 
packed in accordance with the classification rules, and 1% 
first class, less than carloads, and second class, carloads, 
on eggs not so packed. By this a premium will be put 
upon the standard packing, for shipments so packed will 
move at lower rates than if not so packed. 
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The carriers in this proceeding do not disclaim in terms 
responsibility for damage to shipments of eggs resulting 
from their own negligence, but do dispute the claim that 
all damage found in egg shipments upon delivery to con- 
signee is necessarily the result of bad handling by the 
carrier, for which it is liable. 


Prepacked Breakage 


The testimony of all the witnesses in this case is to the 
effect that storage-packed eggs or current receipts when 
thoroughly rehandled and repacked contain almost a neg: 
ligible amount of broken eggs and very few cracked or 
checked eggs, that packers of eggs do not intentionally put 
broken or cracked eggs in cases for shipment by rail and 
that eggs packed for storage are generally almost*entirely 
free from cracks or checks. The testimony of these wit- 
nesses is to a certain extent at variance with the published 
report of the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, filed in the record. This 
bureau made a study of the conditions under which eggs 
were shipped during the season of 1913. The study made 
included the condition in which the eggs were found when 
prepared for shipment at 12 packing houses. Three cases 
were drawn from each of 61 different shipments, making 
a total of 183 cases, or 5,490 dozen eggs. It was found 
when these eggs were examined that each case contained 
an average of 19.2 cracked eggs and 11.28 eggs with checks 
or abnormally thin-shell areas. The latter described im- 
perfections could easily develop into cracks in the process 
of handling. 

There is nothing in the report to show that any eggs 
were discovered in the cases examined in which the mem- 
brane was broken or the contents were leaking. There 
is the possibility that the 183 cases examined may not have 
been altogether representative of the 61 shipments made; 
that these shipments may not have been representative 
of other shipments; that conditions of packing in 1913 are 
not those of the present. The statements in this report, 
however, rest upon the result of an impartial and careful 
study for a defined purpose, and the resulting conclusion 
should not be disregarded on account of the statements 
of witnesses founded upon general and more or less Cas- 
ual impressions. Some of the shippers make no claims 
against the carriers for cracked eggs. Others make claims 
for all damage found. It should not be concluded, how- 
ever, that if on an average 19 cracked eggs are packed in a 
case for shipment, these may reasonably be expected to 
develop into broken eggs by the necessary and ordinary 
shocks of transportation. The testimony in this case as 
to the experiments with cases containing cracked eggs 
which were subjected to shocks similar to those received 
in railroad transportation indicates that cracked eggs re- 
sist shocks almost as well as sound eggs. Entire cases of 
cracked eggs are shipped over the railways with little 
more damage than sound eggs. On the other hand, if it be 
true that the average case packed for shipment contains 
19 cracked eggs before it starts on its railroad journey, 
allowance for at least that number when delivered to con- 
signee is justified. 

Breakage by Truckers 

The egg dealers contended that the damage to shipments 
of eggs in going from the depot to the warehouse of the 
receiver is negligible; that occasionally a case may be 
dropped by a truckman, but that such accidents are rare, 
and that eggs are not damaged by being hauled by trucks 
or wagons over streets, however roughly paved. The tes- 
timony of other witnesses was to the effect that truck- 
men sometimes walked on the cases when loading them 
into trucks and that men in loading cars sometimes walked 
on the eggs in placing cases in position in the cars. 
Nearly all the witnesses agreed that eggs, if possl- 
ble, should usually be inspected at the station or dock 
of the carrier, the damage, if any, there ascertained, and 
the responsibility for any further damage would then rest 
upon the consignee into whose possession the shipment 
then comes. 

Inspection Rules. 

Under the present inspection rules applicable generally 
throughout eastern trunk line and central freight associa- 
tion territories the carriers do not permit inspection at 
their depots or docks of any cases of eggs unless external 
evidence of damage appears. Many instances are de- 
scribed in the record of shipments in which a limited num- 
ber of cases only showed external evidence of damage, 
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but on other cases in the same shipments no inspection 
was permitted, although the likelihood was strong that 
they had been subjected to much the same shocks as had 
the cases showing evidence of damage, and subsequent 
examination disclosed serious damage to the contents of 
such cases. There was much discussion in the record of 
the practicability of allowing such inspection of the eggs 
at the depot or dock of the carrier as the consignee might 
desire to have made. A very large percentage of the 
eggs shipped into trunk line territory go to New York 
and are delivered from car floats on the Lackawanna 
and other piers. The receipts are so great and the space 
so limited that it is difficult to devise a system of in- 
spection that will protect both carrier and shipper in their 
respective rights, and not result in congestion and delay. 
During certain years the consignees at New York were 
allowed to take the eggs into their warehouses or places 
of business and subsequently make claims for damaged 
eggs. Therefrom various fraudulent practices resulted 
by which the carriers were seriously defrauded. 

A receiver of eggs might receive several shipments on 
the same day over different railroads. If some of the eggs 
in one of the shipments were damaged, the cases contain- 
ing damaged eggs were set aside and the inspector of 
one of the railroads was called, who made a memorandum 
of the apparent damage. Subsequently another inspector 
for another road was called, who also made a memoran- 
dum of the damage, and so on. It frequently happened 
that the damages resulted on one road were paid for not 
alone by that road, but several others. During another 
period inspection was permitted at the docks of all egg 
shipments. A certain number of cases was inspected out 
of each shipment, and the result of this inspection was 
assumed as the average for the entire shipment; that is 
to say, if 20 cases out of a shipment of 300 cases showed 
5 dozen broken eggs, there were assumed to be 75 dozen 
broken eggs in the entire shipment, and payment was 
made accordingly. During this perior, due to collusion 
between certain dishonest railroad inspectors and various 
dishonest receivers, frauds of considerable consequence 
resulted, from which the carriers suffered. The present 
rule, which permits inspection only of cases which show 
exterior evidence of damage, is very unsatisfactory to 
the shippers and appears to result in the rejection by 
the railroads of many claims for which they may be legally 
liable. No such rule is in effect in western trunk line 
territory, except upon one or two roads. 


The city of Chicago is a great concentrating point for 
eges coming from Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
and other states. The percentage of less-than-carload ship- 
ments to Chicago is undoubtedly higher than is the case 
at New York. The damage claims on less-than-carload 
shipments are usually higher than on carloads, yet full 
inspection is permitted to receivers of eggs in Chicago 
and the testimony of receivers of eggs at that point does 
not indicate that any great congestion or delay occurs 
on account of the inspection permitted. At New York, 
however, a very large percentage of the eggs are delivered 
at the Lackawanna pier and the space on that pier that 
can be devoted to the egg traffic, while probably adequate 
for the purpose during nine months of the year, is not 
altogether adequate during the months of April, May, and 
June, which are the months of heaviest production. Lack 
of space for inspection, however, or any other limitation to 
the carrier’s facilities must not be made the excuse for a 
tule that denies to shippers a just and lawful right. In 
New York Mercantile Exchange vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company, 36 I. C. C., 156, we had occasion to 
deal with this inspection rule then applied at New York. 
The cause of the complaint in that case was stated by 
the Commission as follows: 


The aforesaid rules of defendants and their practices there- 
under are alleged to be unduly prejudicial to the traders in eggs 
in the metropolitan district of New York in that their enforce- 
ment has there, but not elsewhere, been delegated to the in- 
Spection bureau of the Trunk Line Association; in that said 
rules and their enforcement are more drastic and severe than in 
competing centers of the egg trade and cause greater expense to 
the consignee than elsewhere, notably at Chicago, Buffalo, Al- 
bany, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Poughkeepsie, New 
Haven and Baltimore; in that they operate to make the collec- 
tion of claims for loss and damage more difficult than in the 
eta above named; and in that they divert traffic to other 

Ts. 
bern freight rate on eggs is assailed as unreasonable per se, 
ut essentially on the grounds aforesaid, that while the money 
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charge remains the same as for many years past, the inability 
to make proof of and obtain payment for loss and damage, 
which is ascribed to the aforesaid rules, makes the net cost 
to the egg receiver in the metropolitan district greater than 
previously. The aforesaid rules of the defendants are claimed 
to be unjust and unreasonable in that they prevent adequate 
and timely inspection of the contents of e cases and thus 
render the proof and collection of claims for loss and damage 
difficult or impossible. 

The complainants also make complaint of harsh and unrea- 
sonable requirements imposed by the carriers with respect to 
the filing of claims, and finally ask the Commission to prescribe 
substitute rules governing minutely not only the process of in- 
spection upon delivery, but the determination of conditions 
=a which claims for loss and damage shall be presented and 
paid. 


In that case the Commission stated: 


From all the facts of record we conclude and find that the 
rules of defendants here involved have not been shown to be 
unjust or unreasonable, or unjustly or unduly prejudicial to the 
complainants. 


When that complaint was heard the inspection rules had 
been in effect only one season at New York. The rules per- 
mitting inspection at warehouses or stores of consignees 
had been demonstrated to be a failure. The rules permit- 
ting full inspection on piers had likewise permitted fraud- 
ulent practices that were intolerable and some rule more 
drastic and exacting was apparently necessary. The com- 
plaint was founded chiefly, although not entirely, upon the 
issue of discrimination against New York as compared 
with other eastern markets where such inspection rules 
did not apply. As the conditons at the New York receiv- 
ing points were in many respects dissimilar from the con- 
dition existing at other markets, the charge of discrimina- 
tion could not be sustained. The rules now have general 
application through trunk line and central freight associa- 
tion territory. They have had the effect of greatly reduc- 
ing the amount of damage claims paid on shipments to 
New York. How much effect they may have had in re- 
ducing the amount of damage claims paid at other eastern 
points the record does not show. They are, however, ap- 
parently quite unsatisfactory to the shippers and receivers 
of eggs wherever they apply, as: evidenced by the testi- 
mony of many shippers and receivers of eggs at New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and other points. The im- 
pression appears to be very strong that they act as a 
shield to the carriers to protect them from the conse- 
quences of their own negligence, 

We have no jurisdiction over damage claims, as such, 
but we have jurisdiction over practices of carriers and tar: 
iff rules. We are convinced that the present inspection 
rules are too drastic in their effect and cause shippers to 
sign good order or apparent good order receipts for ship- 
ments or parts of shipments that are not in good order or 
even apparent good order. When the load in a car is 
shifted causing the breakage of certain cases, when it has 
been necessary to transfer a carload shipment from one 
car to another, or to recooper some of the cases, it is an 
indication of likelihood of damage in other cases in the 
same shipment. Indeed, it may be fairly said that when 
any cases in a shipment show external evidence of dam- 
age or have been recoopered in transit by the carrier a 
good order or apparent good order receipt should not be 
required of the consignee until he is satisfied by an in- 
spection of such cases as he may desire to examine that 
no further damage exists. We are not unmindful of the 
great difficulty of an efficient and careful inspection at a 
point of great congestion like New York and in a less de- 
gree at Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, and perhaps at 
other points. Neither are we unmindful of the fact that 
the carrier by such casual and superficial examination as 
it is able to make at the receiving points is unable to pro- 
tect itself against breakage prior to delivery for shipment. 
Frauds have been perpetrated by receivers of eggs at New 
York that must be guarded against, there and elsewhere. 
The evidence with regard to the damage claims of Swift 
& Company shows that less than 10 per cent of the carload 
shipments sustained any damage in transit for which 
claims were filed during the years 1915, 1916 and 1917. 

The Beatrice Creamery Company made 248 shipments 
during the three-year period ending December 31, 1917, to 
points in official classification territory and claims for dams 
ages were filed on but 22 shipments. These were nearly, 
but not entirely, all carload shipments. General testimony 
indicated that the percentage of less-than-carload shipments 
showing damage is higher than on carloads, but this is not 
shown with precision, and in the case of Swift & Com- 
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pany’s shipments the damage claims are practically the 
Same percentage of the revenue on less than carload as 
on carload shipments. By far the greatest part of the so- 
called concealed damage from broken eggs appears to be 
contained in shipments in which one or more cases show 
exterior evidence of damage. If the load has shifted in 
the car; if it has been necessary to transfer the load from 
one car to another during its transportation; it it has 
been necessary to recooper any of the cases before reach- 
ing destination; if any of the cases in a given shipment 
show external evidence of damage, it is an indication at 
least of a possibility of damage in the entire shipment 
about which the consignee should have an opportunity to 
satisfy himself before signing a good-order receipt. 

In the course of the hearing in this case, many sugges- 
tions were made by witnesses looking to safer methods 
of. transportation of eggs. One was that cars containing 
eggs should be so placarded that trainmen would be aware 
of their contents. 
trains of eggs should be run between Chicago and New 
York, and perhaps between other cities, that could be 
given by trainmen more careful handling than ordinarily 
is given or necessary for other freight. A special device 
known as the Cutler Monesmith device for absorbing 
shocks has been contrived. This consists of a platform on 
false floor resting on rollers on which the load is carried. 
At each end of the car a bulkhead is placed, with strong 
springs between the bulkhead and the ends of the car. 
The load is securely packed between these bulkheads, and 
the ordinary shocks which the car suffers by reason of 
rough switching or coupling or the application of the air 
brakes is absorbed by the springs. Three cars are 
equipped with this device, and have been extensively used 
for the transportation of eggs for several years with re- 
sults which, so far as this record shows, were very satis- 
factory to the shippers of eggs therein and to the trans- 
portation companies. It was very earnestly urged that 
the carriers should equip a considerable number of cars 
with this device in the interest of conserving a valuable 
food product and reducing the actual amount of damage 
for which they are liable. While all of these suggestions 
are worthy of careful consideration by the carriers in their 
own interest, no power is given us under the act to regu- 
late commerce to require the carriers to placard their cars 
as proposed, to run special egg trains, or to equip their 
cars with this special device. 


Suggested Conclusions 


1. A tariff rule applied to shipments of eggs which as- 
serts that claims for broken eggs will not be considered or 
paid by the carrier when the number of broken eggs in 
any case or crate is not‘in excess of 5 per cent of the con- 
tents of such case or crate, held to be unreasonable and 
unlawful, except when applied to current receipts or cur- 
rent receipts rehandled. 

2. A tariff rule asserting that when the quantity of 
broken eggs in any case or crate exceeds 5 per cent of the 
contents thereof, claims will be considered or adjusted by 
the carriers only on such number of broken eggs in each 
case or crate which is in excess of 5 per cent of the total 
number of eggs in each such case or crate, held to be un- 
reasonable and unlawful, except when applied to shipments 
of current receipts or current receipts rehandled. 

3. A tariff rule applied to shipments of current receipts 
or rehandled current receipts that asserts that claims for 
broken eggs will not be considered or paid by the carrier 
when the number of broken eggs in any case or crate is 
not in excess of 5 per cent of the contents of such case or 
crate not found to be unreasonable or unlawful. 

4. A tariff rule applied to shipments of current receipts 
or rehandled current receipts that asserts where the quan- 
tity of broken eggs in any case or crate exceeds 5 per cent 
of the contents thereof, claims will be considered or ad- 
justed by the carriers only on such number of broken eggs 
in each such case or crate in excess of 5 per cent of the 
total contents of each such case or crate, not found to be 
unreasonable or unlawful. 

5. A tariff rule that has the effect of disclaiming all re- 
sponsibility for damage to shipments of eggs in those in- 
stances in which the case or crate shows no external evi- 
dence of damage while other cases in the same shipment 
show external evidence of damage, held to be unreasonable 
and unlawful in that it disclaims responsibility for dam- 
age which may have been due to negligence on the part 
of the carrier. 


Another suggestion was that special. 
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6. A tariff rule that denies the right of inspection to 
shippers of cases of eggs that show no external evidence 
of damage while other cases in the same shipment show 
external evidence of damage, and extracts from such ship- 
pers good order or apparent good order receipts, held to be 
unreasonable and unlawful in that it forces from the ship- 
per an apparent admission with regard to the shipment 
which may not be in accord with the facts, and may sub- 
sequently be used to prevent the collection of lawful 
claims. 

7. Shippers of eggs should be required to note on the 
bill of lading the character of the shipment, whether cur- 
rent receipts, rehandled current receipts, rehandled and re- 
packed current receipts, or storage packed. 

8. If it has been necessary for the carrier to recooper 
any of the cases during transportation or to transfer a 
carload from one car to another, or if the load or any part 
of it has shifted, or if any cases in the shipment show ex- 
ternal evidence of damage, the consignee should be accord- 
ed an inspection of all the cases he may deem necessary to 
determine the condition of the shipment, and receipt 
should be given in accordance with the ascertained condi- 
tion of the shipment. 

9. Where the carrier determines that space at the car- 
rier’s station does not admit of the examination there of a 
given shipment which requires inspection, the consignee 
shall be entitled to demand an examination of such ship- 
ment at his own warehouse. Upon demand made therefor 
at the time of receiving the eggs, even though space does 
so admit, the carrier may at his option elect to have the 
examination at the warehouse of the consignee or such 
other place as the two may agree. Such inspection shall 
be a joint inspection and shall be made within 24 hours of 
the time of the receipt of the eggs. The carrier shall have 
the right in such instances to stencil the cases so delivered 
or examined for purposes of identification. No cases should 
be opened until both parties are present. 


10. Upon discovering eggs deteriorated by heat or cold 
in any shipment, the consignee shall be entitled to a joint 
examination of the entire contents of the shipment. 

11. In so far as any of our conclusions expressed in re- 
gard to the contentions made in New York Mercantile Ex- 
change vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., supra, are in conflict with the 
foregoing findings, they are hereby set aside. 

WOOLLEY, Commissioner: 


Except for certain minor corrections, the above report is 
as proposed by the examiner who heard the evidence in 
the case. Subsequent to its service upon the parties, but 
prior to the argument, the complaint was amended to in- 
clude the Director-General of Railroads as a defendant. 
That official requested no further hearing in the case. 


At the argument it was urged by counsel for the com- 
plainants that the inspection which it is proposed to re- 
quire would not disclose all cases of damage and that 
shippers should be permitted to inspect, prior to accept- 
ance, at least ten cases out of every shipment. An ex- 
amination of the record shows that while the necessity for 
such inspection was claimed at the hearing the evidence 
did not show it. The records of Swift & Company and of 
the Beatrice Creamery Company for stated periods show 
that claims for damage in transit were presented in con- 
nection with less than one egg shipment in ten, and the 
testimony of all of the shippers, of whom there were 
many, leads to the conclusion that the application of the 
inspection rules proposed in the above report would dis- 
close all but a small percentage of the damage occurring 
in transit. On the other hand, it was shown clearly that 
inspection of ten cases out of every shipment would re- 
sult in serious congestion and delay in delivery at the dif 
ferent receiving points in New York City, Philadelphia 
and Boston, and possibly at other places. The three cities 
named are such important markets for eggs that the con- 
ditions there existing can not be disregarded. 

It was contended by counsel for the defendants that the 
establishment of the rules proposed by the examiner would 
result in inspection in many instances in which no dam- 
age caused by the carriers would be disclosed. Any ruies 
even approximately fair to the shippers would have t hat 
effect, owing to the nature of the commodity and of its 
transportation, and in our opinion the rules proposed as 
nearly fit the conditions and circumstances of the case as 
any that can be devised at this time. 

It is our opinion, and we so find, that the conclusions 
proposed in the above report are warranted by the record 
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in the case, and we therefore adopt the report as the re- 
port of the Commission. Nothing therein contained pre- 
dudes the carreirs, by appropriate tariff rule, from re- 
quiring a disclosure by shippers of the condition of the 
shipments when offered for transportation. Should appli- 
cation of the rules prescribed be found unsatisfactory or 
should the rules prove in any respect inapplicable to fu- 
ture conditions, the matter may be brought to our atten- 
tion for such further action as the circumstances warrant. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


REPARATION ON PIG IRON 


A tentative report of Attorney-Examiner Burnside in 
No. 10219, Naylor & Co. vs. D., L. & W. R. R. Co., would 
have the effect of awarding reparation of alleged excessive 
storage and demurrage charges on 12 carload shipments 
of pig iron at Hoboken, N. J., to which point they had 
been sent fcr export in January, 1917. At the time of 
the arrival of the shipments at Hoboken the vessel on 
which they were to be exported had not arrived. The 
shipments were held in cars for varying periods, but were 
finally unloaded by the D., L. & W. in order to release 
the equipment. They were ordered to vessel February 
17. At the time the shipments arrived at Hoboken the 
D. L. & W. had an unloading and storage rule which 
named a charge of 25 cents a ton on shipments unloaded 
at the request of the shipper or consignee. The charges 
were based on the general provision of the carrier in its 
rule 83, G. F. D. Cir. No. 1186, which provided a charge 
of $1 for the first day of detention after free time, $2 for 
the second day, $3 for the third day and $5 for each day 
thereafter. According to the tentative report, the Com- 


mission should find that the charges were unreasonable. 


to the extent that they exceeded 25 cents per ton for 
the period of free time. It also recommends that the 
Commission should find that the complainant received 
prompt notice of the arrival of the shipments and must 
be held responsible for its failure to request unloading. 


RATE ON NITRATE OF SODA 


A tentative report by Attorney-Examiner Burnside, if 
adopted, would have the effect of dismissing the complaint, 
No. 10240, George C. Holt and Benjamin B. O’Dell, as re- 
ceivers for the Aetna Explosives Company vs. the L. & 
N. R. R. Co. et al., in which it was alleged that the freight 
rate of $2.25 per ton on carload shipments of nitrate of 
soda from Pensacola, Fla., to North Birmingham, Ala., 
was unjust and unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded a rate of $2 per ton contemporaneously in effect 
from Pensacola to Corinth, Miss. The Commission was 
unable to find that there was any carload movement of 
nitrate of soda from Pensacola to Corinth during the five 
years previous to the filing of the complaint, and that, 
even if there were, the movement would not be through 
North Birmingham. The defendants admitted at the hear- 
ing that there was an overcharge of 20 cents per ton, and 
the report suggests that, on payment of that overcharge, 
the complaint be dismissed. 


DIVISION ON LOGS] : 


_A tentative report by Attorney-Examiner Pattison would, 
if adopted by the Commission, have the effect of denying 
the petition of the New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez Ry. 
Co. against the Illinois Central, No. 10214, in which they 
requested a division of 3 cents per 100 pounds in connec- 
tion with the transportation of hardwood logs, Grange- 
ville Junction, La., and Memphis, Tenn., the claim being 
based on the supplemental order of the Commission in the 
tap line case (31 I. C. C., 490), which prescribed the maxi- 
mum divisions out of joint rates on interstate shipments 
of lumber and forest products that might lawfully be paid 
by the trunk lines to their tap line connections. 

The shipments covered moved between Nov. 24, 1914, 
and April 24, 1915, and were delivered by the Natalbany 
Lumber Company to the Natalbany Railway at Grangeville 
Junction, from which points they moved on local bills of 
lading to Natalbany. For this movement the railway col- 
lected its local rate of 3% cents. Out of a combination 


Tate of 1144 cents, the Natalbany received 3% cents for a 
movement of 25.63 miles to Natalbany and the Illinois Cen- 
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tral 7% cents for the movement, Natalbany to Memphis, 
340 miles. 

Acting under order:of the Commission, the Natalbany 
Railway, which was a party to the original tap line case, 
was accorded divisions by the Illinois Central to the basis 
in effect previous to May 1, 1912, but it did not establish 
provisions to points to which they were not in effect pre- 
vious to that date. The purpose of the order of July 14 
was thus complied with, according to the opinion of the 
attorney-examiner. 


MILEAGE RATES ON GRAIN, ETC. 


The tentative report of Attorney Examiner J. Edgar 
Smith, in Docket 9570, Memphis Merchants’ Exchange vs. 
Alexandria & Western Ry. Co. et al., if adopted by the 
Commission, would establish a mileage scale of rates ap- 
plicable to coarse grains, grain products and animal feed 
from Memphis to Louisiana points west of the Mississippi 
River which would be 18 cents for the first 200 miles and 
graded up to 35 cents for 650 miles. 


The complaint was filed with the Commission by the 
Memphis Merchants’ Exchange and attacked the reason- 
ableness of rates on grain and grain products from Mem- 
phis as outlined above and as compared with rates from St. 
Louis and Cairo to the same destinations. Intervening 
petitions were filed by the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis, the Natchez Chamber of Commerce and the Monroe 
and Louisiana Chamber of Commerce. Involved in and 
heard with this complaint were fourth section applications 
from the carriers in the southwest asking for the neces- 
sary authority to enable them to continue to charge lower 
rates from Cairo and East St. Louis, St. Louis and Mem- 
phis to Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Greenville, Vicksburg 
and Natchez than the rates contemporaneously maintained 
to intermediate points west of the Mississippi River. 


While it was contended that the rates were unreason- 
able, it was not so much that unreasonableness which was 
attacked as the relative adjustment of rates. For the grain 
which originates in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri and 
Illinois the dominant primary market is Kansas City. To 
points in southeastern territory Memphis has differentials 
of 6 cents under St. Louis and 4 cents under Cairo. What 
they really want is that these differentials should be ap- 
plied in favor of Memphis on grain and grain products 
moving through or from that point to points west of the 
Mississippi River in Louisiana. 


The report holds that the scale of rates now in effect 
from St. Louis and from Cairo is before the Commission in 
the present complaint, in so far as the rates from Memphis 
are substantially a part thereof; and, says the report, “This 
scheme is badly adjusted and subjects Memphis to undue 
prejudice in that it fails to recognize appreciable differ- 
ences in distance by difference in rates. The Commission 
in many cases has solved rate-making problems involving 
the adjustment of relative rates by establishing mileage 
scales of rates,” and it is for this reason that the new scale 
is now proposed. If applied from St. Louis and Cairo the 
proposed rates would make slight changes in the rates 
from these cities to the more important Louisiana consum- 
ing points west of the Mississippi River. In any case the 
rates applied from Memphis to the points of destination in- 
volved in complaint should not be higher than the rates 
applied from St. Louis and Cairo for corresponding dis- 
tances. 


HINES TO PASSENGER MEN 


(From the address of Walker D. Hines, Director General of 
Railroads, before the annual convention of the American Pas- 
senger Traffic Association at Washington, D. C., January 22.) 


Whatever may be the future outcome of the railroad 
problem, I think it must be perfectly clear to every thought- 
ful man that the public interest and every private interest 
affected will be promoted by the continued development 
and the continued maintenance of the best possible rail- 
road system from the standpoint of rendering an adequate 
public service, so whatever any individual view may be as 
to how the question ought ultimately to be solved, our road 
lies straight and plain before us to keep on giving the best 
public service and of finding ways of improving it, for, 
however the matter is ultimately solved, whatever we do 
in that direction will be for the benefit of the public and 
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oe the benefit of every interest affected by railroad opera- 
tion. 

As I have already said, it has always been peculiarly 
your function to watch those aspects of the transportation 
service which come closest to the individual citizen. Of 
course the individual is affected by the freight service, but 
he does not feel the effects of the methods of conducting the 
freight service to the same extent that he feels the effects of 
the methods of conducting the passenger service; and your 
continued application to that problem is what I count upon 
and what I wish to emphasize in my discussion with you. 
The war and its hardships are over, and the hardships 
from the standpoint of the passenger service were, of 
course, very serious. People did not have adequate space, 
there was no opportunity to give them adequate informa- 
tion in all cases, and in a great many ways they were sub- 
jected to serious inconvenience. Now that the war is end- 
ed we must endeavor to reestablish the same convenient 
and comfortable form of passenger service which was 
available before, and we must do everything we can to find 
within reason ways in which to make that service more 
convenient and more comfortable than it was before. I 
am not going into details because they will be discussed 
by others much better than I could discuss them with you, 
but I have particularly in mind the point of providing ade- 
quate information for the public, the point of seeing that 
the public is treated with courtesy, and the point of seeing 
that there are facilities adequate for comfortable travel— 
these are points of paramount importance. I feel that you 
gentlemen are the eyes and ears of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration in considering this matter of the passenger-trans- 
portation service, and I want to ask you to keep on using 
your eyes and ears and using your brains in finding ways 
to correct inconveniences that have developed as the result 
of the war, to restore the convenient conditions which ex- 
isted before the war, and to improve those conditions wher- 
ever it is practicable. 


I hope that you will find it practicable to perform to an 
increasing degree the careful inspection of stations, pas: 
senger trains and dining cars, and that you will be always 
on the lookout for the things which you think would help 
improve the public service, and I must not forget to men- 
tion the important factor as to whether or not trains are 
run on time. I want to appeal to you not to take as a ne- 
cessity any unsatisfactory condition you may find. Do not 
assume that that condition has to be because of federal 
control of the railroads. View the matter from the stand- 
point that if the thing is unjustifiable on its merits a way 
ought to be found to correct it, and that the government 
owes it to the people to correct it, and I want you without 
hesitation to use your initiative in these matters and to 
bring to the proper officers of our Railroad Administration 
the recommendations with the: confident belief that they 
will be considered on their merits and with the most earn- 
est desire to promote the public service. 

Ii conclusion, gentlemen, I want to assure you of my in- 
terest in your work and of my admiration of the sort of 
work you have done in the past, and of my confidence that 
you are going to keep on doing the very best work that 
you can to further the best interests of the public service. 
As a last word, I wish to say that I want you to realize 
that I want to help, and I will appreciate any suggestions 
you can give me which will enable me to help in making 
a success of your part of the railroad functions, and in 
thereby making a success of the paramount and all-includ- 
ing function of rendering an adequate service to the public. 


ILLINOIS MANUFACTURERS ACT 


Considerable surprise is being manifested at some of 
the things included in resolutions adopted by the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association with respect to the railway 
problem. One of these is the advocacy of the railroad plan 
of a Department of Transportation, to which shippers are 
supposed to be generally opposed. Among shippers of 
this class are some of the men on the transportation com- 
mittee of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. Another 
part of the resolutions which, it is remarked, might arise 
to embarrass some of these shippers if the plan advocated 
did not carry, is the recommendation that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be relieved of executive and admin- 
istrative duties, except those relating to accounts and valu- 
ation. The resolutions follow: 
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Whereas, Efficient railway transportation is essential to the 
welfare of this nation; and 

Whereas, The condition of railway transportation in this 
mange = ge this time, is a menace to the welfare of the peo- 
ple; be i 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, this day assembled, unanimously en- 
dorses a plan covering the following: 

1. Adequate and efficient railway service. 

2. Regulated competition, suppressing it when detrimenta] 
to, and permitting it when beneficial to, public interest. 

3. Prompt settlement of controversies with the carriers. 

4. Perpetuation of benefits of unified operation practiced 
during federal operation. 

Restoration of impaired railway credit. 

6. Protection from the exactions of labor. 

7. Relief from diversified control. 

8. Restoration of the roads to their owners. 

9. Federal regulation of interstate commerce and of all 
things that substantially affect it. 

10. Relieve the Interstate Commerce Commission of execu- 
tive and administrative duties, except those relating to accounts 
and valuation of railroads, and confine its activities to judicial] 
functions, extending same over express and mail rights. 

11. Create a Department of Transportation, the head of 
which should be known as the Secretary of Transportation. 
He should be a member of the President’s Cabinet and vested 
with the following duties: 

(a) Consolidation and merger of carriers. 

(b) Agreements between carriers as to rates and practices. 

(c) Pooling of cars and other transportation facilities. 

(d) Elimination of unnecessary train service and division of 
earnings in connection therewith. 

12. Federal control of rates, wages and working conditions. 

13. Funding of indebtedness of carriers growing out of fed- 
eral operation. 

14. Federal supervision of security issues. - 

15. Compulsory federal incorporation. 

16. Direction by statute of rate making rules under control 
of Secretary of Transportation with appeal and reference to 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

17. Regional commissions, composed of one member from 
each state. Regional commissions to have jurisdiction to hear 
and determine all complaints for causes arising in their respec- 
tive regions, and to make reports thereon to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as in the case of reports by Masters in 
Chancery; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be printed and a copy of 
same sent immediately to each member of Congress and to 
each member of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 


NO TAX FOR CENTRAL OF GEORGIA 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Applying the rule that a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
February 3, in an opinion by Justice Holmes, said that any 
tax, by whatever name called, laid on the Central of 
Georgia, is just as obnoxious as the tax denounced by 
it in Wright vs. Central of Georgia, 236 U. S. 674, and 
just as unconstitutional. Therefore it reversed the Su- 
preme Court of Georgia in Central of Georgia vs. Wil- 
liam A. Wright, comptroller of Georgia. 

The Central of Georgia is the lessee of the property 
of the Augusta & Savannah and the Southwestern Rail- 
road. They hold charters forever exempting them from 
taxation other than the impost caused by an agreement 
between them and the state to pay to the state a certain 
percentage of the gross revenue. 

A few years ago the state undertook to impose taxa- 
tion in another form. The Supreme Court held that the 
exemption runs with the property. After that decision 
the state undertook to tax the leasehold interests of the 
lessee, Central of Georgia. It was argued that if the 
leases produce a profit in excess of the rental the value 
is required to be taxed by the state constitution. But, the 
opinion observes, the constitution was adopted subsequent 
to the grant of the charters that created the exemption 
and must yield. 

“The charter contracts in question are of a kind that 
go back to the time when railroads were barely be 
ginning and that would not be likely to be repeated, but, 
of course, which will be carried out by the state accord- 
ing to what was meant when they were made,” says the 
opinion. This case, the opinion says, “presents another 
attempt to accomplish, by a change of form, what in 
Wright vs. Central of Georgia was held to be an uncon 
stitutional result.” 


UNIFORM SCALE ON LUMBER, ETC. 

The Western Freight Traffic Committee has instructed 
the new Orleans Western District Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee to docket for consideration the question of estab- 
lishing a uniform scale of rates on logs, lumber and articles 
taking same rates, in the territory under the jurisdiction of 
the New Orleans committee. 
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Senate Committee Railroad Hearings 


Elmquist, Finn, Burr, Hines and Plumb Go on the Stand—Latter Speaks for Himself 
Alone and Not for the Brotherhoods—Hines Pleads for Five Years Plan, 
Which Is Now Considered Dead. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Charles E. Elmquist divided his testimony before the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce, January 30, un- 
der two heads—things that should be done immediately 
and things that should be done at an extra session of 
Congress called to consider and dispose of the railroad 
question. Under the head of immedate action he urged 
the following: 

Amending the tenth section of the federal control act 
so as to take from the President his asserted power to 
set aside state and federal laws or orders of the inter- 
state and state commissions and to initiate rates, without 
suspension or review by the regulating bodies. 

Amending the fifteenth section of that same act so as 
to make it certain that Congress intended to preserve 
the power of the states over the traffic moving wholly 
within a state. He contended that there was no real 
room for controversy on that point, but there was litiga- 
tion on the subject because of the ignoring, by the Rail- 
road Administration and the Post Office Department, of 
the reservations carried in the two statutes under which 
the federal government had set up an autocracy to deal 
with transportation matters. 

Amending the control act so as to require the Director- 
General to pay final judgments entered against carriers 
by the courts. At present, unless he elects, he pays no 
judgments. Under an order from John Barton Payne, chief 
counsel for the Railroad Administration, claim agents are 
directed not to pay judgments rendered on verdicts “based 
on passion or prejudice;” that is, they are to review the 
findings of juries and courts and exercise their judgment 
as to whether they will obey the courts. 

“We ask that Congress immediately dispose of the five- 
year extension plan and arrange for the return of the 
roads to their owners Dec. 31, 1919,” said Mr. Elmquist, in 
disposing of the last item in his list of things to be done 
during the remaining five weeks of this session of Con- 
gress. 

As to the fundamental questions involved in the discus- 
sions that have taken place before the committee, the 
recommendation of the National Association of Railway 
and Utility Commissioners, for which Mr. Elmquist was 
speaking, is that there be a special session of Congress to 
consider them. 

The state commissions hold that the railroads were 
taken over for war purposes, and war purposes only; 
that having been accomplished, “good faith and a square 
deal to the public demand the return of these roads to 
their owners at a time when it will not be embarrassing 
to the country or seriously cripple the transportation ma- 
chine, and under such legislative safeguards as the people 
approve. We oppose the five-year plan for these reasons: 

“1. It proposes to continue the present guaranteed com- 
pensation of practically a billion dollars a year for five 
years, as well as the present high rates and high oper- 
ating costs. Nobody can now foresee what the economic 
or operating, or financial conditions of these carriers or 
of the country will be during that five-year period. 

“2. It proposes to continue the alleged war powers of 
the President to set aside state and federal laws, initiate 
tates, fix wages, route traffic and consolidate properties 
and terminals. 

“3. It continues the uncertain and chaotic condition of 
tates, rules and practices and denies to the shipper the 
tight to be heard before rates go into effect and purports 
to suspend laws, passed after serious consideration, for 
a period of five years. During the period of continuance 
Shippers, claimants, and state officials may be required 
to bring actions against the federal government instead 
of the roads. 

“4. It thrusts prominently in the forum the question 
of government ownership before the valuation of the prop- 
erty of the railroad companies has been completed and 
before anybody knows what they are worth. Common 


business sense suggests the wisdom of ascertaining the 
sum involved before deciding the question.” 

In his discussion of the things to be considered at the 
proposed special session Mr. Elmquist devoted himself to 
the importance of preserving to the states the police 
power, even if Congress could deprive them of it. He 
said there were vast stretches of country in which there 
must be much railroad corstruction, raising problems of 
local interest and importance requiring local treatment. 
He asked if it could be conceived of the people living in 
the 900 miles between the boundaries of Texas, the dis- 
tance from Washington to Chicago, being deprived of any 
say about matters of vital interest in their welfare. The 
local questions, he submitted, were the ones requiring 
prompt disposition. 

In his discussion of the rate question, Mr. Elmquist said 
the point the state commissioners desired to emphasize 
most was that no matter what form of operation, whether 
private corporation or government, there would be local 
rate problems that must be taken care of by local people. 

He said the state commissioners desired to build their 
plans on the plan suggested by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authorized co-operation between the state 
and federal authorities. Three times, he pointed out, the 
federal body had asked Congress to authorize such co- 
operation. Time and again, in its decisions, the Commis- 
sion had pointed out the necessity for such co-operation 
and twice Commissioner Meyer. had addressed the na- 
tional association on the subject, each time having an 
appreciative audience. He said there was no conflict be- 
tween the state and federal commissions. Both wanted 
to try this plan of co-operation in dealing with questions 
that affect both state and interstate traffic. 

Mr. Elmquist took the Railroad Administration and the 
railroads to task for suggesting that deplorable confu- 
sion would ensue in the rate phase of the subject if the 
railroads were returned, the former if they were returned 
at all and the latter if they were returned without legis- 
lation. 


“If there is any difficulty it will be due wholiy to the 
lack of foresight of the Director-General, to a continuing 
lack of foresight on his part, I may say,” said he, “in 
that he did not file with the state commissions, for their 
approval, the tariffs he felt should be made operative as 
a war measure. He filed them with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. That body arranged its files so that, 
as pointed out by Mr. Clark, when the railroads are re- 
turned to their owners there can be no question as to 
what rates will be in effect. The Railroad Administration 
President-made rates will be the only lawful ones. He 
ignored the state commissions. They were neither asked 
nor afforded an opportunity to arrange their records so 
as to show the filing of the war rates. Had the state 
commissions been asked to co-operate, they would have 
done so as fully as the federal commission did, without 
any material effect on the revenues of the carriers, but 
we would have protected local interests which have had 
to be cared for in subsequent moves by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 

“Even yet there is time for the Director-General to file 
such tariffs for approval by the state commissions and 
get them properly disposed of so there will be no uncer- 
tain status. It is a continuing lack of foresight. Even 
if the railroads were to go back, without action, they 
have local and joint committees that could ask for ap- 
proval of the tariffs, subject to review. We would meet 
the situation in every phase, just as we have met every 
other real problem. There need be neither uncertainty nor 
embarrassment. 

“As to passenger fares and freight rates fixed by law, 
the remedy is for the railroads to ask that state com- 
missions be given full power over all rates. The state 
commissions cannot make either confiscatory or unduly 
discriminatory rates. 
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“We favor prompt mergers of carrier lines in times of 
emergency, but Congress should define the terms and 
provide for their return when the conditions calling for 
the operation as one system terminates. We favor mer- 
ger of lines and facilities under the supervision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with opportunities to 
the state authorities to present their views for or against 
proposed consolidations. The merging of terminals, con- 
struction of spur tracks and purely local things like that, 
should be under the control of local authorities. We favor 
a limitation on new construction to the necessities under 
the supervision of the federal authority where the pro- 
posed construction affects interstate traffic. Its power 
should not be exclusive, but in addition to those of the 
states. We favor the regulation of the issuance of securi- 
ties under the federal government under rules and regu- 
lations requiring the filing of copies of applications with 
state authorities, thus enabling them to keep in touch with 
such matters. 

“As to regional commissions, we favor a proper plan 
for bringing interstate regulation closer to the people. 
We believe that can be better done by enlarging the Com- 
mission. In the absence of such enlargement, Congress 
might authorize state commissions to act as regional com- 
missions in proper matters. 

“We don’t believe it is proper to remit the wage ques- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission, because con- 
sideration of the questions raised by the employes would 
take too much of the time of the body that.was primarily 
created to consider issues between the carrier and the 
public that pays the rates from which the compensation 
of the carriers must be obtained. All its time is required 
for matters of that kind. 

“We oppose federal incorporation, because that would 
force sovereign states to come to Congress, their creature, 
for the preservation of the local right of taxation and the 
exercise of the police powers which are essential to the 
wélfare of the public. 

“We oppose the creation of a secretary of transporta- 
tion, because that would throw the railroads into politics 
and make the federal administration responsible for every 
rate, rule, wage and every other particular incident to 
the operation of the carriers. 

“We favor the elimination of competition wherever it 
can be done without endangering the service or the de- 
struction of the incentives that bring about the best pos- 
sible serving of the public.” 

In common with representatives of shippers who have 
appeared before the committee, Mr. Elmquist complained 
bitterly of the arbitrary manner in which Mr. McAdoo, 
when Director-General, had raised freight rates without 
consulting those most affected. He said: 

“Under section 10 of the federal control act, permitting 
the President to initiate rates, the Director-General ini- 
tiated demurrage, freight and passenger rates, and charges 
representing an estimated increase of nearly $1,000,000,000 
per annum, without giving the shippers or passengers a 
hearing on the question of the justness or reasonableness, 
and without consulting state officers as to the effect said 
action would have upon the laws, practices, rate structures 
or interests of the states, or on the business of the patrons 
of the railroads within those states.” 

The only redress for shippers under the system of rate- 
making adopted by the Railroad Administration, said he, 
was to complain to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
after the rates have become effective. 

“The Director-General,’ he said, “now has under con- 
sideration the establishment of standard class scale rates, 
standard refrigeration and icing charges, readjustment 
of lumber rates from the Pacific coast states, and perhaps 
other adjustments which may vitally affect the shipping 
interests of the public. It would seem that none of these 
rate matters is essential to the successful operation of 
the railroads for war purposes or in times of peace. Dur- 
ing the readjustment period the shippers of the country 
should not be called on to meet rate proposals represent- 
ing an increase in revenues or a disturbance of commer- 
cial conditions.” 


Testimony of Laurence Finn. 


Laurence B. Finn, chairman of the Kentucky comumis- 
sion, in his testimony favoring government ownership, 
suggested that railroad managers like Director-General 
Hines and Robert S. Lovett had been “double-crossing” 
the public—unconsciously, maybe—to make it appear that 
government operation was a failure. He quoted from the 
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testimony of Mr. Lovett, given to the Newlands committee, 
in which Lovett said that government operation would 
be a failure. 

“The things that he prophesied have come true,” said 
Mr. Finn. “It is easy to make prophecies come true when 
the men who have the power to make them come true 
are the satellites of the prophets.” 

He quoted much scripture, especially about the leopard 
changing his spots, a man serving two masters, and men 
accustomed to doing evil doing good, to illustrate his 
point. He also quoted at length a letter written by him 
last summer to Director Prouty, to show that what had 
happened was bound to be the outcome because the men 
interested in having private ownership and management 
restored were left in charge of the railroads. He referred 
to Director-General Hines’s connection with the Santa Fe, 
the capitalization of which was swelled $100,000,000 when 
it was reorganized, “without anything being added to the 
property.” ‘ 

Mr. Finn said that he presented himself as the self- 
constituted and unpaid representative of the unorganized 
public. His major premise was that private ownership 
could not meet the demands of the public and that public 
ownership and operation was the only solution. He asked 
for the destruction of private organizations exercising gov- 
ernmental functions and committing depredations under 
the governmental powers entrusted to them. He said 
the evils of the Railroad Administration that were being 
cited as arguments against government operation were 
really facts in favor thereof, his idea being that the 
assistants of the former Director-General were loading 
down the Administration with useless expenses. One of 
his intimations was that more men were being employed 
in terminals than were needed and he wanted a compari- 
son between private management and public management 
by men interested in restoring the former. 

“Is that an argument in favor of government owner- 
ship and operation?” asked Senator Kellogg. “The Rail- 
road Administration has control over the pay rolls. Why 
don’t you obtain a comparison and submit it?” 

As to the destruction of individual initative by govern- 
ment ownership, Mr. Finn said Mr. Lovett probably was 
the first to mention that as an argument against govern- 
ment ownership. To show that there was not likely to 
be a lack of initiative under government ownership, he 
said safety devices, ash pan acts, the abolition of passes, 
and many other things had been ordered by the govern- 
ment, which, he said, had thereby reduced the cost of 
operation. “The Lord deliver us from five years more 
of the kind of government management that has been 
given” under what, he said, the organized press had an- 
nounced would be an experiment in government operation. 

One of his points in advocating the solution he sug: 
gested was that “private capital costs more” than the 
interest the government pays on bonds. In critical times, 
he said, organized capital could refuse to provide the 
capital needed. 


Mr. Finn was not disposed to yield any of the time he 


needed to read his paper, for cross-examination, when 
Senator Kellogg wanted to ask questions. He tried to 
avoid answering the Minnesota senator when the latter 
asked whether he favored government ownership of steam- 
boats, telegraph and telephones, coal mines, and so forth, 
because, he said, he had not studied them and, besides, 
he wanted to finish his paper. He had also said he 
wanted to get away at noon. Kellogg suggested that he 
had better answer questions rather than come back the 
next day. It was finally arranged that he should come 
back February 4, if the committee desired him. 

As to telephones, he said he would favor government 
ownership of utilities if competition meant duplication of 
plant and economic waste for the performance of a serv- 
ice which really should be monopolistic. As to coal mines, 
he said the situation was different, because they were 
not all owned by one person or corporation. If they were 
combined he would favor government ownership. 

“Then, as I get your answers,” said Kellogg, “if there is 
competition that produces waste, there should be govern- 
ment ownership. If there is monopoly, there should also 
be government ownership. I do not follow your rea 
soning.” 

Statement of R. Hudson Burr. 
In his statement before the Committee Jan. 31, R. Hud- 


son Burr, member of the Florida Commission, said: 
“The Director-General of Railroads issued, effective June 
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25, 1918, his now well known Order No. 28. This order 
purported to bring about a general advance on freight traf- 
fic of approximately 25 per cent. An inspection of the or- 
der, however, disclosed the fact that it was its purpose to 
cancel intrastate rates and classifications, substituting in 
lieu therefor the then existing interstate rates and classi- 
fications, and to such interstate rates the 25 per cent was 
to be added. The result would have been to have brought 
about increases in state rates all the way from 25 per cent 
to 650 per cent. In addition to this minimum charges 
were advanced considerably in excess of 25 per cent on 
less than carload shipments, and from 25 per cent to sev- 
eral hundred per cent on a number of carload commodi- 
ties. Railroad commissioners from thirty-one states met 
in Washington early in June, 1918, for the purpose of en- 
tering a vigorous protest to the Director-General against 
proposed Order No. 28. The Director-General was at White 
Sulphur Springs, Va., at which point by agreement the 
commissioners met him and had a three-hour conference 
on the subject. The result of this conference was the modi- 
fication of Order No. 28, so that in general the existing 
state classifications and rates would be retained and the 25 
per cent advance applied thereto. It also resulted in hav- 
ing the $15.00 carload minimum charge rule modified so as 
to exclude brick, cement, coal, coke, logs, ore, sand, gravel 
and stone. A short time thereafter the Florida commis- 
sioners succeeded in having fuel wood relieved of the $15.00 
minimum charge. 

“If Order No. 28 had gone into effect as proposed by the 
Railroad Administration thousands of business concerns in 
this country would have been absolutely ruined, and the 
general effect would have been extremely depressing on 
all transportation. 

“At this time the $15.00 minimum charge had not been 
removed from citrus fruits to packing points and the re- 
turn of the empty carriers. It was understood that this 
matter was being considered, and would be decided later. 
It was also understood with representatives of the Admin- 
istration that the only question with reference to these 
citrus fruit rates was the minimum charge; that the for- 
mer rates would remain in effect with an addition of 25 
per cent. Nothing having been done until practically the 
opening of the citrus fruit season, this commission began 
to handle vigorously with Administration officials. Mucn 
to our surprise, we found that tariffs had been issued on 
one day’s notice, eliminating the minimum charge, but 
advancing the rates in excess of 25 per cent and restrict- 
ing the back haul privilege which had been in force under 
the previous rates. We have been handling since the 23rd 
of October with the Division of Public Service in an effort 
to have reparation made on those shipments that moved 
before the $15.00 minimum charge was removed, and to 
have the rates themselves adjusted on the basis of our 
agreement, with reparation on all shipments that had 
moved previously. In their last communication the Di- 
vision of Public Service takes the position that the rates 
now in force are reasonable rates, which is not the ques- 
tion at all. The question, as we see it, is whether or not 
the Administration is going to live up to its agreement 
with reference to these rates. The rates were raised with- 
out any notice to this Commission, and on one day’s notice 
to the shippers in general, and in the face of our under- 
standing and agreement that they would only be raised 25 
per cent. The attitude now seems to be one of backing 
and filling, and an effort to inject an issue that does not 
exist in the question. 


Arbitrary Rate Advances. 


“The Railroad Administration has arbitrarily advanced 
rates without regard to the effect of such advances. For 
Instance, in June, 1918, the federal fuel administrator was 
urging the people of Florida to conserve coal by the use of 
wood, which is rather plentiful in this state. General Or 
der No. 28, effective June 25, 1918, advanced the mini- 
mum charge on wood to a figure that would have made the 
use of that commodity for fuel impossible. After members 
of this Commission had appealed direct to the Director- 
General and his associates, this order was fortunately modi- 
fed so as to eliminate wood from its provisions. ‘The 
whole trouble was caused by the fact that this matter was 
being handled by officials who were not at all familiar with 
conditions in this state. 

“Under government operation the rule is that complaints 
with reference to rates must be taken up first with the 
local committees, which refer the matter to the regional] 
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committee, from where it is forwarded to the head authori- 
ties in, Washington. Under private operation these mat- 
ters can be handled direct with those who have power to 
act and much loss of time eliminated. 


“In April, 1918, the Director-General proposed the with- 
drawal of all differential rates via rail and water routes, 
and generally placing the rail-and-water routes on an all- 
rail basis. If this proposition had been carried out the 
result would have been disastrous. To Florida points 
generally through Jacksonville total increase since fifteen 
per cent case would have ranged up to thirty-six cents, 
and to Tampa fifty-eight cents per hundred pounds, first 
class, other classes and commodities in proportion, com- 
paring with Atlanta and Southeastern territory twelve 
cents, Central Freight Association territory ten cents. I 
personally appeared before the Director of Traffic in op- 
position to the proposed change, and after the matter had 
been gone into Director Chambers stated to me in effect 
that he did not wonder that we had come to protest; 
that the matter had been proposed by ‘the boys,’ and 
without his knowledge. It is my opinion that many things 
have been done by ‘the boys’ without the knowledge of 
those higher up, and in many instances they have gotten 
away with it. This is but another instance of drastic 
action being proposed by officials who did not take into 
consideration, did not know, or did not care what the 
effect would be in certain territories. 


“General Order No. 28, of the Director-General, provided 
for a minimum scale of class rates, and a minimum charge 
of fifty cents for small shipments. This fell with particu- 
lar force on less-than-carload shipments of ice in Florida. 
This state has the longest coast line of any state in the 
union, and small fishing camps are maintained at all ac- 
cessible points on the coast. These fish dealers are con- 
stant users of ice in small quantities. This ice has to be 
shipped from interior points 20 to 40 miles from the 
coast. This rule, instead of increasing our old rate 25 
per cent, which was the purport of General Order No. 
28, increased our old rates in excess of 25 per cent for 
all distances up to 130 miles. We have been handling 
this matter with Director Prouty, of the Railroad Admin- 
istration in an endeavor to have Order 28 modified as 
it applies to small shipments of ice. We are advised by 
Mr. Prouty, under date of December 21, as follows: 


You will appreciate that the same minimum charge applies 
to shipments made between points in Florida as applied to all 
shipments on all lines under federal control elsewhere and that 
whatever action may be taken with respect to those shipments 
that move between points in Florida must necessarily be taken 
as to other shipments. 


“If this is to be taken as representing the views of the 
Railroad Administration, it is evident that a yardstick is 
to be applied to this continent with respect to rates, and 
if one system is in vogue in the state of Washington, the 
same must obtain in the state of Florida or the state of 
Maine, regardless of how much dissimilarity there may be 
in local conditions. We do not believe that this is a sound 
theory, or that it can be worked out in actual practice 
without injustice. Rates have never been made in this 
country without regard to local conditions. 

“Freight rates have been so confused under General 
Order No. 28 and the subsequent amendment thereto 
that in numbers of cases the traffic officials of the Ad- 
ministration do not know what the correct rates are. On 
less-than-carload shipments of fertilizer the carriers under- 
stood Order No. 28 to provide for a minimum charge of 
$2.60 per ton. This resulted in advances of from 85 to 
116 per cent on short hauls, the percentage of advance 
decreasing as the distance increased. The result was that 
a jobbing center with a haul of 189 miles could go into 
the territory of another jobbing center on an increase 
of 26.1 per cent, while the latter jobbing center was forced 
to go into its own local territory, with a haul of 20 miles, 
on an increase of 116.7 per cent. After considerable cor- 
respondence the district freight committee had to admit 
that the original interpretation of Order No. 28 was in 
error, and that the advance on fertilizer, less than car- 
load, should have been only a flat increase of 25 per cent. 
In the meantime thousands of shipments had moved bear- 
ing excessive overcharges, and the period of government 
operation will be only a dim and distant memory in the 
minds of men when these overcharges are all refunded 
to the shippers, if, in fact, they are ever refunded. We 
do not know of any case in which the Railroad Administra- 
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tion has made reparation in matters of this kind, although 
they have repeatedly been importuned to do so. 
Effect of Government Operation on Employes. 

“It has been the observation of my commission that 
government operation has brought about a lack of effi- 
ciency on the part of employes. In my opinion this was 
largely due to the idea that as a fixed return was guar- 
anteed to the carriers, and as they had been merged into 
one system, personal incentive to improve the service and 
attract business had been removed. There is lacking that 
friendly rivalry which is the mainspring of business ac- 
tivity, and the surest guarantee of polite and efficient 
service. When a shipper has a complaint, he fails in many 
instances to get the sympathetic hearing and active as- 
sistance that had been the rule under individual com- 
petitive management, and is unfortunately too often met 
with the attitude that says plainer than words, ‘well, what 
are you going to do about it?’ One great contributing 
cause of this, in addition to that outlined above, has been 
the fact that the actual seat of final power was so far 
removed from the scene of operation. 

“An army second to none was built up in a short time, 
with a morale that had no equal; in a shorter time an- 
other army, that of transportation, has had its morale 
so severely shaken that the traveling public of to-day 
notes, with adverse criticism, the changed product under 
federal control. Until the armistice was signed the fight- 
ing army ‘over there’ and in preparation here, recognized 
the sense of their responsibility. With the signing of the 
armistice they had accomplished their mission and asked 
to be relieved so as to take up civil life and regain what 
they had lost in position and money. When the federal 
government took control of the railroads the armistice 
of efficient service was signed and there was no further 
incentive. Division superintendents have become clerks 
to the regional director, who in turn receives his instruc- 
tions from Washington. The individuality of the road is 
gone, competition strangled and the personal equation lost. 
His road is no longer a personal pride, to be striven for 
so that the record of efficiency may be the highest. It 
is engulfed in a questionable experiment that the Director- 
General admits must have five years in which to prove 
its right to exist, and cannot then promise a successful 
culmination. He further admits that unless this time is 
granted the morale will suffer. He is wrong in the word 
‘unless.’ It has suffered, and it now remains to be seen 
to what extent it will finally drop. The men are not at 
fault; they are the same men, with the same capabilities 
and the same capacity for work under a system that means 
something, and under which they have been a party to 
real accomplishment, but they are also human and are 
willing to let the other fellow demonstrate that what he 
proposes is better than what he knows, or thinks, is right, 
and in the meantime the public suffers under inadequate 
service, inattention, and last, but not least, increased 
rates which add to his already heavy burdens. And all 
this that the theorist may experiment. 

“There has sprung up among some ticket agents a de- 
cided opposition to the use of mileage books on the part 
of the public, because of the added trouble of handling 
them instead of the cash. The situation was the reverse 
under the old regime of private management, when ticket 
agents solicited the sale of mileage books instead of 
trying to discountenance them: The attitude of mileage 
books on the part of ticket agents exists in spite of the 
placards displayed in the ticket offices signed by the Di- 
rector-General advising the public to buy these books. We 
have heard of one case where a ticket agent told a pas- 
senger who presented a mileage book at the ticket win- 
dow that these books were a nuisance, and that it was his 
purpose to try and have him get left for having presented 
one to be pulled. 

“At ticket offices at central points it appears that in- 
stead of retaining ticket sellers familiar with the lines 
over which they were to sell passage, employes were so 
changed around that the average ticket seller is not 
familiar with the territory he was handling, which results 
in delay and confusion. My experience has been that it 
is less easy to purchase tickets at the larger points than 
it was before Government operation. 

“Federal operation appears to have killed the incentive 
for the prompt handling of loss and damage claims. From 
the record accumulating in our office it is apparent that 
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very little attention is being paid to the prompt handling 
of claims. Under private operation and competitive con- 
ditions carriers well knew the value of the prompt 
handling of claims. The value of such action has been 
removed by the consolidation of roads and government 
operation. 

“Government operation has meant a restriction of the 
privileges of the shipper. As examples I refer to present 
reconsignment and diversion rules, the sailing day plan, 
the restriction of storage rules. 

“The Director-General has proposed a_ consolidated 
freight classification, to be applied to both interstate and 
intrastate traffic. This classification is uniform as to de- 
scriptions, packing requirements, carload minima and rules, 
against which there is no objection. It goes further, how- 
ever, and attempts to unify ratings to a large extent. A 
uniform classification as to descriptions, packing require- 
ments, carload minima and rules may be practicable, but 
a uniform classification with reference to ratings is not 
in our opinion practicable or desirable. 


Mileage Scales. 


“The Director-General has proposed for adoption scales 
of uniform mileage class rates, to be applied to large ter- 
ritories, those for southeastern territory to be applied to 
that section lying east of the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers. Uniform mileage scales, as a 
theory, are attractive, but in order to have uniform mileage 
scales without doing injustice to some sections there must 
be uniformity of conditions. To argue that conditions in 
the scope of country outlined are or ever can be uniform 
as to density of population, density of traffic or operating 
conditions would be ridiculous. The adoption of the pro- 
gram of the Railroad Administration with reference to 
classification and mileage rates would increase transporta- 
tion charges on the bulk of our traffic more than 100 per 
cent in addition to the 25 per cent advance that it is now 
bearing. 

“The Director-General has submitted two of these scales 
to be considered, one to be applied in connection with the 
Western Classification, and one to be applied in connec- 
tion with the Southern Classification. The figures of both 
of these scales are somewhat less than our present scales 
increased by 25 per cent. The application of either of 
the scales, however, in connection with either the Western 
or Southern classification would increase our freight rates 
as above stated. Southern classification carries no ratings 
beyond class D, and Western classification carries no 
ratings beyond class E, which class has been substituted 
in lieu of elass 6, which has been dropped entirely. The 
class E rating is quite low, and no objection could be 
raised to the elimination of the 6th class rating if all 
items formerly carried under 6th class in the Florida 
classification had been carried forward to the class E 
rating in the Western classification. This has not been 
done by any means, in fact it has not even been apparently 
attempted. 

“Florida classification, which it is proposed to cancel 
by the new issues, carries classes 1 to 6 and A to E, and 
in addition carries the following lettered classes: H, F, K, 
L, M, N, O, P, and R. These last-named classes carry the 
bulk of our heavy traffic. The result of the adoption of 
either of the proposed classifications or mileage scales 
would be to throw all of the items now carried in our let- 
tered classes H to R back into the higher classes 1 to 6 
and Ato E. The traffic of this country cannot stand such 
radical advances in transportation charges. 


Failure to Furnish Notice of Proposed Changes 


“A short while after government operation began we be- 
gan to notice that the Railroad Administration was issuing 
freight rate authorities authorizing the carriers to make 
advances in rates and changes in practices without giving 
the railroad commission any notice of such advances or 
changes. The result was that this Commission, which 1s 
charged with the duty of looking after state rates and prac- 
tices, was absolutely at sea as to many matters that vitally 
affected the shippers of our state. We took the matter up 
with Judge Prouty of the Division of Public Service, calling 
his attention to the public utterances of the Director-Gen- 
eral expressing his desire for the fullest co-operation be- 
tween the Railroad Administration and the state comms 
sions. The Administration declined point blank to furnish 
us with these freight rate authorities and we have had 
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rates and practices put into effect without any inference 
that they had ever been considered. The ideas of the 
Director-General with reference to co-operation, as ex- 
pressed through the officials of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, do not coincide with our views as to the meaning 
of that word. What co-operation there has been has been 
one-sided, and has all been on the part of the state com- 
missions. This was accepted as long as the war was actu- 
ally on, for the state commissions preferred for the time 
peing to waive some of their constitutional rights rather 
than do anything that could be construed as placing ob- 
stacles in the way of the government in the winning of 
the war. The war is now over, but there has apparently 
peen no change in the attitude of the Railroad Administra- 
tion with reference to this matter.” 


Director-General Hines on Stand 


Another effort to justify the request for a five-year exten- 
sion of the period of federal control of the railroads was 
made to the committee February 3, when Walker D. 
Hines, the successor to Mr. McAdoo as Director-General, 
took the stand. His appearance was at his own request, 
though the members of the committee intended calling him 
for an explanation of the testimony of Mr. McAdoo on 
points the former Director-General could not elucidate be- 
cause of his lack of familiarity with the details of his offi- 
cial duties. Mr. Hines, in part, said: 

“Methods of the Railroad Administration during the war 
period are all open to reconsideration to insure their 
adaptation to peace conditions and to avoid anything which 
in time of peace the public will regard as arbitrary or op- 
pressive. This attitude is not a new policy, but a policy 
first recognized by Mr. McAdoo, although necessarily on 
account of his resignation shortly after the armistice, it 
is a policy which must be carried into effect principally 
by me. 

“Early relinquishment is suggested solely on its merits in 
the public interest and not with the thought of thereby ac- 
complishing an extension. 

“From the standpoint of the purely executive function 
of operating the railroad to render the public transportation 
service, there are grave difficulties in the way of success 
unless there is an extension, and therefore in the absence 
of extension the public interest indicates there ought to be 
an early relinquishment. 

“There is no longer any transportation emergency which 
requires government operation in order to handle the 
traffic. 

“With the nearby limit involved in the 21 months’ period, 
there will be increasing uncertainty in the organization 
and therefore the sooner the transfer back to private man- 
agement takes place the better. This is accentuated by 
the existing strong reaction from war sacrifices and conse- 
quently exceptionally critical attitude of the public. 

“These difficulties are substantial in themselves and will 
be combined with the increasing political agitation, in- 
volving the Railroad Administration, which will be inevit- 
able in a presidential campaign, with the result that the 
factors of early termination, and of political agitation, 
each serious in itself, will converge so as to intensify each 
other and make it exceedingly difficult, as the 21 months’ 
period advances, to render an adequate public service, and 
these conditions will be rendered still more difficult if per- 
manent legislation is still unsettled. 

“An extension of time to January 1, 1924, would segre- 
gate these factors instead of combining them and render 
each far less of interference with adequate public service. 

“Improvement work will have to be reduced to a mini- 
mum in the absence of an extension. 

“Hence there are powerful reasons from the standpoint 
of the public service why the railroads should be relin- 
quished promptly unless an extension can be obtained. 

“It is not necessary to retain possession of the railroads 
until the end of the 21-month period in order to give pro- 
tection to the railroad companies. 

“It is erroneous to assume that such an early relinquish- 
ment is proposed as. would create widespread bankruptcy 
or a relinquishment on such short notice as would prevent 
Teasonable opportunity for transition back to private man- 
agement, 

“It would be just as easy and safe for the railroad com- 
Panies to be relinquished promptly without additional leg- 
islation as it would be to relinquish promptly after any 
legislation which is likely to be passed promptly as, for 
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example, the plan proposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If this plan be adopted the railroad com- 
panies will probably then be urging a longer control by 
the government. , 

“Relinquishment under existing laws would not involve 
a return to the old rates, whether interstate or intrastate. 

“There is no reason to claim that the railroads would be 
unduly embarrassed in making financial adjustments with 
the government in the event of an early relinquishment, 
because such adjustments can be made then at least as 
easily as they could at the end of the 21-months period. 

“If government operation throughout the 21-months pe- 
riod is objectionable from the standpoint of satisfactory 
rendition of public service, the President ought not to be 
expected to continue such operation merely as a conven- 
ience in connection with additional legislative action, un- 
less the operation is subject to a helpful limitation rather 
than a hurtful limitation. 

“A 5-year limitation will promote convenient operation. 
whereas the 21-month limitation will not. 

“A 5-year limitation will remove the necessity for press- 
ing a permanent solution into the crowded period pre- 
ceding the next presidential election. 

“In event of a 5-year extension it does not follow that 
permanent solution will not be begun until the end of that 
time; on the contrary, the permanent solution will prob- 
ably be accomplished within the first three years, although 
the additonal two years would be useful as a margin of 
safety and to give greater stability. 

“A 5-year period does not mean government ownership. 
It will be entirely possible to restore operations of all the 
separate companies if that is desired, unless in the mean- 
time the public decides it wishes some other form of con- 
trol and in that event the old form of control should not 
be restored. 

“Many people sincerely believe in government ownership; 
their attitude is temporarily eclipsed by the present tempo- 
rary reaction; yet no solution adopted in this temporary 
period of reaction will be permanent; and a decision should 
not be forced now when a reasonable hearing is not ac- 
corded to the advocates of government ownership. 

“The opposers of the old form of private management 
are likely to reassert themselves before permanent solu- 
tion can be adopted and this is calculated to prevent any 
permanent solution in the near future, and to force an ex- 
tension near the end of the 21-months period, when in the 
meantime the public service will have had all the disad- 
vantages and uncertainties of the 21-months period, with 
all the cumulative interaction of the unfavorable influ- 
ences. It is much better to grant the extension at first. 

“Advocates of government ownership are entitled to 
have their case considered on its merits and not em- 
barrassed by necessarily misleading showing of the condi- 
tions of the present federal control; the experience of the 
war year is not yet fully available; the present year is a 
year of readjustment; next year will probably be fairly 
normal. The results of these years ought all to be avail- 
able, as they will be by the spring of 1921, before a final 
judgment on the general proposition can be reached. 

“If the extension be granted there will be an opportu- 
nity by the spring of 1921 for an intelligent survey of fed- 
eral control under war conditions, readjustment conditions, 
and normal peace conditions; and the disposition then 
made will far more likely be permanent and satisfying 
than a disposition forced in the meantime. 

“Labor is entitled to the pursuit of this more deliberate 
course. At present the unfair inference is persistently 
drawn that the heavy operating costs are necessarily due 
to the increased rates of wages, whereas they are largely 
due to war conditons; and the position of labor in this 
matter should not be prejudiced by forcing a conclusion 
before there is time to see the results of the increased 
wages under peace conditions. 

“An extension will be of great value in assuring a rea- 
sonable development of the economic employment of some 
of the principal inland waterways in connection with the 
railroads under a sympathetic common control. 

“A highly important reason for the extension is that it 
will stabilize industrial conditions through greatly enlarg- 
ing railroad improvement work which will be done, thereby 
affording both directly and indirectly greatly increased eim- 
ployment for soldiers and laborers now idle, and those who 
are likely to be forced into idleness. The 21 months’ per- 
iod will minimize railroad improvements, and the five- 
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year extension will greatly enlarge the improvement pro- 
grams so as to stabilize industry and stimulate business. 
His Views as to Solution. 

“I submit my views as to the fundamentals which must 
be provided in any successful plan for permanent solution. 

“T do not believe in government ownership, but in a 
plan of private ownership which promises to give the pub- 
lic and labor the benefits of government ownership and 
at the same time preserve the benefits of private initiative 
and avoid the political difficulties properly inseparable 
from government ownership. 

“The plans now before the committee do not meet the 
fundamental necessities. 

“The present plans proposed perpetuate existing railroad 
capitalizations, which are the cause of deep-seated suspi- 
cion on the part of the public and of labor and which must 
be corrected before any permanent solution can be had. 

“The present plans include all existing railroad com- 
panies, both those which thrive on low rates and those 
which fail on high rates, thus putting the public at a dis- 
advantage through paying too much to some and getting in- 
adequate service. A permanent solution should remedy this 
difficulty. 

“The present plans still leave a railroad company free 
to make exceptionally high profits if conditions are favor- 
able, although this always results in public discontent and 
demand for reduced rates, and also demands for increased 
wages. A permanent solution should give the government 
and perhaps labor participation in excess profits. 

“The plans proceed on the theory that railroads should 
receive a reasonable return, no more and no less; but 
they will wholly fail to carry out that theory, because the 
return will be inexact and widely fluctuating. 

“The result will be that either the return will be so low 
as not to attract sufficient capital or the return will have 
to provide a wide margin of safety which will result in the 
public paying much more for transportation than if the 
government itself definitely guaranteed a reasonable re- 
turn, allowing the corporation to participate in the excess 
profits for the purpose of stimulating private management. 

“The failure of pending plans to meet any of these 
fundamentals will tend to prevent their receiving general 
acceptance and will not solve the question. 

“The plans for pooling and consolidations will prove 
illusory because they cannot successfully be made com- 
pulsory. 

“These fundamentals can be met without government 
ownership through the creation of a comparatively few 
railroad companies with correct capitalization, with mod- 
erate guaranteed return and a right to participate moder- 
ately in additional profits. 

“The defects of pending plans will become more appa- 
rent with discussion, with probability that there will be 
no comprehensive legislation in the next two years; or if 
there is legislation it will offer no hope of permanent solu- 
tion; therefore, we should either go back promptly to the 
old form of control or extend the present form of control 
long enough to admit of adequate opportunity to adopt a 
really new system. 

“The interests of railroad security holders would be pro- 
moted by the certainty incident to the five-year extension 
and would be greatly prejudiced by the uncertainty inci- 
dent to the 21-month period. Indeed, the five-year exten- 
sion will greatly stabilize the credit of the railroads and 
enable them to finance on reasonable terms, whereas the 
uncertainties of the 21-month period promise to interfere 
with such financing.” 


Hines Replies to Thorne. 


A defense of the general orders of the Director-General 
that may be'\taken as an answer to what Clifford Thorne, 
R. C. Fulbright and other representatives of shippers had 
told the committee was interpolated by Director-General 
Hines in his statement to the committee Feb. 3. His 
broad proposition, which was specifically an answer to a 
contention by Mr. Thorne, was that none of the general 
orders has repealed any statute of any kind. He also de- 
nied that big changes in rates are being proposed without 
opportunity on the part of shippers to be heard. 

Much of the defense, explanation, or whatever it may be 
called, consisted of a memorandum submitted to Mr. Hines 
by Director Prouty showing what steps had been taken by 
him to acquaint shippers and state commissioners with 
what was being done or proposed to be done. 
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The Thorne contention that the shippers cannot and do 
not have a hearing, within the meaning of that word as 
defined by the Supreme Court of the United States, was 
not answered. Mr. Hines simply desired the commitice to 
know that shippers are made acquainted with what is be. 
ing done or proposed to be done. 

In regard to the proposed mileage scales, Mr. Hines, 
quoting Mr, Prouty, said the expectation was tha! the 
Commission would institute a series of hearings such as 
it had appointed in the matter of the consolidated classi. 
fication, but that thus far the Con:mission had not done 
anything. Mr. Prouty said that equalization of rates in 
different territories, by means of mileage scales, was a re. 
form that must be accomplished. 

“There is no foundation for the impression that these 
things are being done without an opportunity for hear-. 
ing,” said the Director-General, obviously using the word 
in its ordinary, and not Supreme Court, meaning. “The 
vivid picture of great increases pending is without war. 
rant. On all these matters the Railroad Administration 
will afford the shipper opportunity to be heard.” 

Director Prouty laid down an interesting proposition in 
connection with his memorandum on mileage scales, to 
which Mr. Hines did not take exception in his remarks to 
the committee. Mr. Prouty, as reported by the Director. 
General, said that he (the Director-General) could not 
put into effect mileage scales differing much from what 
the Commission might prescribe because “it has the last 
word on the subject,” and a scale unlike that approved by 
it would be “futile.” 

That proposition covers one of the disputes that has 
been going on among those who have been discussing the 
situation caused by the enactment of the federal control 
law. There is no limitation on the power of the Presi- 
dent to prescribe rates. Nor is there any limitation on 
the power of the Commission to make any order author- 
ized by the act to regulate commerce, other than the power 
to suspend a tariff filed by the President. The Commis- 
sion can hold rates in effect for two years. The question 
is as to whether, if the Commission made an order, it 
would stand against an order of the President prescribing 
different rates. There is no express limitation on the 
power of either the President or the Commission. 

Answering questions, Mr. Hines said’ there had been no 
report from the Commission on either mileage or on the 
consolidated classification. The Commission made a re 
port on express rates, but the Director-General did not fol- 
low its advice suggesting a mere change in the percentage 
of division. Instead, he adopted the suggestion of the ex- 
press company as to the better way to obtain more reve- 
nue, the plan adopted giving the Railroad Administration 
between $11,000,000 and $12,000,000 for the services per- 
formed by it for the express company. Mr. Hines said the 
Director-General felt that the railroads were not receiving 
enough money from the express company for the services 
rendered, hence he assumed the responsibility of obtaining 
more money by the method of increasing the rates, rather 
than changing the divisions. 

“This new procedure (of asking the advice of the Com- 
mission and hearing the representatives of shippers) has 
been adopted since the 25 per cent increase became ef- 
fective, hasn’t it?” asked Senator Pomerene. 

“Yes, sir. That increase was a war measure for which 
the Director-General assumed responsibility,” said Mr. 
Hines. “If there had been such consultations with ship- 
pers as would have been of any value none of the advances 
made by that order would be in effect yet.” 

“No other advances of that kind have been made?” asked 
Senator Thompson, of Kansas, who up to this time had 
taken little part in the hearings. 

“No. At least none that I can recall.” 

Respecting General Order No. 57, Mr. Hines said the 
rules about the adjustment of loss and damage claims on 
grain were adopted in the interest of uniformity and were 
temporary, to last only until there have been new rules 
agreed on in the consultations between shippers and rail- 
roads, inculeated by the Commission in its report on No. 
9009, pertaining to claims for loss and damage on grail. 
In that report, Mr. Hines said, the Commission pointed 
out that certain railroads, in settling such claims, gavé 
preferences to shippers which, by inference, it condemned. 
The government, having taken over the railroads that had 
been giving preferential treatment, was in the position, if 
it continued the rules in effect, of continuing the prefer- 
ences. 
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The matters complained of by the shippers were not 
new, Said the Director-General. He said it had always 
been the duty, in the eyes of some railroad companies, for 
shippers to inspect cars tendered for grain loading to as- 
certain whether they were fit for such service. Now the 
government was making that practice uniform throughout 
the country. He said the hammer test was accepted in 
some parts of the country and not in others. Now it was 
accepted nowhere as evidence of the car having been in 
pad condition. This general order, he further pointed out, 
was merely an instruction to claim agents, which could not 
have the effect of changing a rule of law or the law itself. 
He said, however, that he could see how it could be so 
construed, therefore, he announced, it was being redrawn 
so as to make clear that it was not intended to try to re- 
peal a law or change a rule of law. 

“Now that war conditions have disappeared, it is my 
settled purpose to have these matters reconsidered. There 
will be the fullest opportunity for the presentation of views 
on such matters,” said he. 


Charges Propaganda. 


He then read into the record a telegram sent to traffic 
managers by J. S. Brown, traffic man for the Chicago 
Board of Trade, at the suggestion of Henry L. Goemann, 
which he characterized as unfair and as evidence of con- 
certed action to carry on a propaganda against the Rail- 
road Administration among the grain men. The telegram 
to which he objected was as follows: 


“Wire Walker D. Hines, Chas. A. Prouty, senators and 
congressmen respectfully urging cancellation of R. R. A. 
No. 57 respecting loss and damage claims on grain which 
attempts to deprive shippers of established legal rights; 
to unlawfully transfer to shippers the duty of carriers of 
putting cars in good order for receiving grain shipments; 
to relieve carriers from legal liability for furnishing defec- 
tive cars; to relieve carriers of binding effect of their bills 
of lading as‘to quantity of grain received for shipment; to 
unjustly repudiate reliability of standard scales in settle- 
ment of claims; to relieve carriers of present legal liabil- 
ity as insurers of safe delivery of grain, and to make secret 
evidence and information of carriers the sole test of their 
liability.” 

Regarding loss and damage claims, Mr. Hines said he 
had long felt there was room for improvement in the way 
the railroads handled such claims. War conditions, he 
said, made more claims with fewer men to handle them. 
He was not surprised that there were more claims, but he 
was somewhat surprised when Commissioner Clark said he 
understood. more claims had been settled in 1918 than in 
the preceding year. 

“I’ve never heard any one enthuse over the way the rail- 
roads handled loss and damage claims,” said the Director- 
General, who, however, took some pride, apparently, in 
the fact that 151,000 more‘loss and damage claims were 
settled in 1918 than in 1917, the year before government 
operation. “Under war conditons I would not expect an 
improvement and I do not claim there has been, but I do 
think there is no ground for objection,” said he. 

The question as to how reparation, if any, shall be 
made on account of what has been politely termed the 
quirks caused by G. O. No. 28 was not discussed. That is 
the point on which there has been more talk than on the 
settlement of loss and damage claims. 


As to G. O. Nos. 18 and 18-A, Mr. Hines read a memo- 
randum from the law division, the gist of which was that 
the venue of suits had to be limited so as to avoid the 
great interruption in operation caused by the summoning 
of train crews as witnesses to attend in far off states for 
the defense of the railroads in suits for damage for per- 
sonal injuries. The memorandum said that the bringing 
of suits for damages for personal injuries in certain states 
where the laws or chances of obtaining judgments were 
considered favorable was a scandal before the government 
took over the roads, Minnesota being one of the worst. It 
was so bad that the bar association of that state tried to 
have something done about it, and Iowa enacted a law 
Making it unlawful to sue in another state on a cause of 
action arising in Iowa. In some states suits of the kind 
that had called forth No. 18 were not tried until all other 
suits had been disposed of. They were promoted by attor- 
neys and associations having representatives among rail- 
Toad employes. Mr. Hines said it was not to be imagined 
that the United States would permit anything of that kind 
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to continue during the war, although now it might be that 
a more liberal rule should prevail. 

Senator Lewis called attention to the fact that no such 
limitation on venue had been placed in respect to suits be- 
gun by security holders, instancing the fact that S. Davies 
Warfield and other Baltimorians had sued a railroad cor- 
poration in New York although neither railroad nor War- 
field was a resident of New York. He wanted to know if 
the rule should not work against security holders as well 
as against those seeking damages for personal injuries. 

Mr. Hines said suits of the kind mentioned by Senator 
Lewis did not call train-operatives away from their work. 
The object of No. 18 was to prevent the calling of train 
operatives to jurisdictions far from their work. 

As to the rules against garnishment of wages, Mr. Hines 
said that was the rule that prevailed in all government 
departments. 

As to G. O. No. 50, requiring the Director-General only 
to be sued on things arising since government control, Mr. 
Hines said there was obviously a distinction between the 
railroads operated by the government and the same rail- 
roads operated by corporations. That rule did not em- 
barrass, except by the application also of No. 18. 

“But the complaints I have been receiving do not come 
from those claiming damages for personal injuries,” said 
Senator Lewis. He said shippers were complaining to him 
because they could not bring suits at their homes. 

Mr. Hines said nothing of that kind had been brought 
to his attention. He said he would look into it. 

As to final judgments, Mr. Hines said the Railroad Ad- 
ministration obviously could not pay judgments taken for 
things done before government control became a fact, al- 
though it should urge the corporations, in good morals, to 
pay. Senator Cummins wanted to know why the Railroad 
Administration should not withhold money to pay such 
judgments from the compensation agreed to be paid to the 
railroads. No refusals to pay judgments had been brought 
to his attention, he said. 

Senator Cummins said he had presented a flagrant case 
and all John Barton Payne suggested was that it might be 
suggested to the railroad corporation that it would be good 
morals for it to pay its debts. Senator Kellogg wanted to 
know if the railroads had no money with which to pay. 


Hines Proposal Discussed. 


The actual reading of Director-General Hines’s views as 
to what should be done with the railroads was not com- 
pleted until just before the recess of the committee Feb. 4. 
He made several digressions, each of which took so much 
time that what was intended to be accomplished in two 
hours required nearer four. His cross examination was only 
well begun on Feb. 4 when Senators Townsend and Kellogg 
asked him questions intended to raise the query in his 
own mind as to whether the primary object of the McAdoo 
five-year extension proposal, that of repose during which 
Congress might deliberate on the subject, was not always 
possible of defeat through the power of Congress to re- 
peal or change such a law. Mr. Hines had to admit that 
that is so and to the extent that the possibility might be 
considered a probability it would constitute an eiement 
of doubt and uncertainty just as disturbing as the possi- 
bility of return by executive action, or by the passage of a 
bill limiting federal control to one year from the date of 
the passage of legislation. 

On his proposal to have five or six big railroad com- 
panies take over the railroads so as to make the strong 
ones bear some of the burdens of the weak ones, Senator 
Kellogg asked him how he would have the stock trans- 
ferred, first to the government or some other agency and 
then retransferred to the new companies. 

“I would have a competent tribunal perform that serv- 
ice,” said Mr. Hines. Thereupon the Minnesota senator 
asked him, inasmuch as it had taken the Interstate Com: 
merce Commission six years (really only four) to value 
some parts of some systems, how long it would take that 
tribunal to make a valuation of all the property of all the 
railroads and assign values to parts which might be trans- 
ferred to a company that did not take over the whole of a 
given system. That question was based on the assump- 
tion that, in organizing a northwestern railroad company, 
it would not be possible to take in all parts of the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Milwaukee, and therefore 
it would be necessary to put some parts of the companies 
in that territory into the Western Central Company, one 
of the companies the Hines’s plan would call into existence 
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While some of the audience smiled, Mr. Hines did not ap- 
pear cast down by the suggestion that the scrambling and 
unscrambling required by his plan might take longer than 
the life of any man now living, which is what Senator 
Kellogg suggested. 

Answering questions by Senator Townsend, Mr. Hines 
said he thought his proposal would require original legis- 
lation by Congress—that is to say, the federal control act 
is not enovgh to enable the plan to be put into operation. 
The President, he said, has power enongh now to carry 
out the ad interim plan now in effect. Mr. Townsénd 
wanted to know if it was the idea of the Railroad Admin- 
istration to carry on a policy that would bring about a so- 
lution such as Mr. Hines had suggested. Mr. Hines thought 
that Congress should legislate. 

“Do you think it would take five years to enact that leg- 
islation?” 

“No,” said the Director-General. “While I am a tyro in 
legislation and would not set up my judgment against yours, 
I think it could be done in less than five years, yet in 
five years we could be more certain. We would have the 
benefit of experience.” 

“You think that this control should continue for five 
years notwithstanding that a majority of the people seems 
to be opposed to it?” 

In the public interest Mr. Hines thought it should con- 
tinue for five years, adding that, of course, he had no 
doubt that Congress would do what it thought the people 
desired. 

“What would be demonstrated, by this five-year exten- 
sion, other than the plan of the Railroad Administration?” 
asked Townsend. 

Mr. Hines answered that under the five-year plan there 
would be one year of war, one of readjustment, and one, 
at least, of normal times in which to judge of the quality 
of government operation. At this time, he said, only two 
solutions were deemed possible, generally speaking, by those 
discussing the subject. One was a restoration to the old 
private control and the other public ownership. No other 
plan was now receiving due consideration. 


If the extension was granted, he said, then all solutions 
at the presidential election in 1924 would be on an equal 
footing. 

“The proposed law would be subject to change by Con- 
gress, would it not?” asked Senator Townsend. 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mr, Hines. 

“Then how could there be any less uncertainty, any 
greater certainty under that law than under the existing 
one?” 

In answer to questions by Senator Robinson, Mr. Hines 
said he proposed, in his plan, to have four government di- 
rectors on the boards of the regional companies suggested 
by him, the companies to be under federal charters, with 
wage questions decided by a bi-partisan wage board, with 
a guaranteed return to the companies, a central rate com- 
mission and regional commissions on which the govern- 
ment directors would serve. Answering an interjection 


“by Senator Watson, Mr. Hines said no part of the proposed 


plan could be worked under the existing law. 


“How could you compel consolidation?” asked Senator 
Robinson, whose later questions showed that he had been 
thinking on the proposal that it would be hard for the 
government to condemn for a public use property already 
condemned for such use, as is the fact with regard to the 
real estate used by railroads. 

“The government’s power to condemn might have to be 
used,” said Mr. Hines, It was that answer which caused 
the Arkansas senator to ask how property already con- 
demned for a public use could be again condemned for a 
similar use. Mr. Hines said the power of the government 
to buy the railroads by condemnation was generally ad- 
mitted. That being the fact, he suggested that a half-way 
measure such as his plan might be made workable on the 
congressional declaration of a necessity. 

He thought such a declaration by Congress would con- 
trol the courts. 

“How would you select the government directors, espe- 
cially if the stockholders preferred somebody else?” asked 
the Arkansas man. 

“Frankly, I have not thought how that could be done.” 

As to a guaranteed return, Mr. Hines said he advocated 
that because it would save the people money. He said he 
would have it uniform as to the classes of security for all 
roads—that is to say, the guaranteed return on the stock 
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of one company would be the same as on that of another, 
and so with the bonds of the different companies. 

“Would you embrace all the railroads or would you 
scrap some of them?” asked Robinson. 

“Yes, virtually all. It is my judgment that practically 
every railroad is rendering a public service. There may 
be a few that ought to be scrapped.” 

He had not figured out the basis of exchange of old for 
new stock, either for any particular railroad or for the 
railroads in a given region as a whole. He would expect 
the competent tribunal to do that, much as a reorganiza- 
tion committee would do it. ‘ 

He would have all issues of -securities supervised by the 
national authorities and such authorities, possibly through 
the regional commissions, or on the initiative of the com- 
panies, authorize or compel, as might be necessary, the ex- 
tensions needed or the construction of new lines. 

“Assuming there is peace, can Congress keep these rail- 

ds to work out a plan not yet made public?” asked Sen- 
ator Pomerene, who at various times has indicated that he 
might hold decided views as to the constitutionality of the 
proposal made by Mr. McAdoo and endorsed by Mr. Hines. 
The latter said that, while as a lawyer he had not made 
an exhaustive study of the questions, he believed his plan 
to be within the compentency of Congress. 

“Your plan contemplates the elimination of state com- 
missions, does it not?” inquired Chairman Smith, who had 
been away for several days on account of illness. 

“Very largely,” said Mr. Hines, “although there would 
be much work for them to do, even under the consolida- 
tion.” 

Record of Rate Hearings. 

Director-General Hines is of the opinion that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in many rate cases makes too 
large a record. He is not in favor of piling up “chaff.” 
This view was brought out by a question from Senator 
Pomerene. The Ohioan asked whether there was a steno- 
graphic record of the “hearings” before the district traffic 
committee. Mr. Hines was not able to answer the ques- 
tion until after he had made inquiries, as a result of which 
he told the committee that there was no such report. He 
approved the lack of record on the assumption that rate 
questions are business matters which business men should 
be able to thresh out sitting on opposite sides of the table 
without the making of a record. He said he had discussed 
the question of a big record in rate cases with some of the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners and told them that, 
in his opinion, the record in many cases was too big, “too 
much chaff in it,” simply because it was made steno- 
graphically. 

Time for Return of Roads. 


A return of the railroads to their owners some time in 
the coming summer or fall, if the twenty-one months period 
is not extended, was indicated by the testimony of Direc- 
tor-General Hines Feb. 5. He was under cross examinla- 
tion by senators at the time he uttered the words that 
have been so construed. He said he had not an immediate 
return in mind when he spoke for return as the alternative 
to the adoption of the five-year plan. 

The financial condition of the roads will be considered 
by the President when the question of return is debated. 
Answering Senator Underwood, Mr. Hines said that if Con- 
gress would make provision for extending the time of the 
payment of the debts the roads owe the government, their 
financial condition would be as good now as it was at the 
time they were taken over. In other words, the only finan- 
cial danger the Director-General could see was that created 
by the liability of the roads for debts contracted for them 
by the government. 

“Oh, Congress can take care of that,” said Underwood. 
“That is a simple matter with which the Railroad Admin- 
istration need not concern itself. I mean Congress can say 
whether these debts must be paid.” 

Fifteen or twenty minutes later, under cross examina- 
tion by Senator Kellogg, the Director-General said that aft- 
er readjustment of accounts between the railroads and the 
Administration was accomplished the government would 
owe the railroads, as compensation, $381,000,000. Up to 
December 31 the government had paid, as rent, $253,277,800. 

“Tf you call these loans payments on rental,” said Kel- 
logg, “the government has not loaned the railroads any- 
thing, has it; and the government owes them about $650, 
000,000?” 

Mr. Hines admitted that, “subject to readjustments,” the 
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government owes the railroads a considerable sum, the re- 
adjustments bringing the sum down to the $381,000,000 
mentioned. 

Answering another question by Kellogg, Hines said the 
government had loaned to the railroads out of the revolv- 
ing fund $125,000,000. It also took $69,000,000 out of what 
he called surplus operating revenue. Senator Kellogg pre- 
ferred to refer to that operation as taking money from one 
company and lending it to another. 

The Director-General said the railroads owed the gov- 
ernment $291,000,000 on account of improvements and bet- 
terments chargeable to capital account. That is disputed 
by the railroads, the officers of which have contended that 
the government has no right to say they shall increase 
their investment for things about which they have not been 
consulted and to which they have not assented. 

These figures pertain to the class I roads under govern- 
ment control. They do not cover the roads of the other 
classes. The maximum of compensation allowable to roads 
of that class, Mr. Hines said, is about $890,000,000. 

Taking the figures mentioned by Mr. Hines, the Minne- 
sota senator figured that the loans total $194,000,000. “So 
that if every dollar of these advances is charged to the 
rental account, you still owe the railroads something like 
$450,000,000 on the 1918 account,” he added. 

“We owe them $381,000,000,” said Mr. Hines. He said 
the operating loss of about $200,000,000 ($196,000,000 is the 
amount it is admitted to be) would: be the only one the 
government would suffer. Senator Kellogg brought up the 
request for $750,000,000 more for the revolving fund. The 
Director-General said that would be in addition to the 
$500,000,000 fund given a year ago, making in all $1,250,- 
000,000, but he said the loss to the government would be 
only the sum mentioned—namely, the operating loss of 
about $200,000,000, although Congress, if it gives the new 
revolving fund, will have put out $1,250,000,000 to carry 
on the operation for war purposes. 

The figures elicited by Senator Kellogg revived what 
looked like an interest that was dying out during a long 
series of questions by Senator Underwood, the purpose of 
which seemed to be to persuade the Director-General to ad- 


mit that the financial phase of the subject was the only’ 


real illness from which the railroads were suffering when 
they were taken over and the only possible cause of ill- 
ness if the property were returned to the owners, now or 
later. 

The figures are the first that have been given to the pub- 
lis in such a way as to enable an accountant to, separate 
the loans, so-called or real, from payments on rent account. 
They confirm the general impression that the government 
has not paid the rent in full and the loans that have been 


made total less than the amount that was owed for rent. 


in the year just past. Senator Kellogg asked if a state- 
ment had been made up showing these figures. The Direc- 
tor-General said it had not. The senator said he under- 
stood it had, but his informant might be in error. Mr. 
Hines said he would have a statement made up, particu- 
larly to show loans other than from revenue. 

Answering still more questions put by the Minnesota 
senator, Mr. Hines said the War Department owed $53,- 
203,000 on accounts that have been stated and $28,586,000 
on accounts not stated. Some of this money has been 
owing for months. 

The questions asked by senators of both parties seemed 
to show a hostility toward the five-year plan. 

“It does seem to me,” ejaculated Senator Pomerene, “that 
when the Director-General comes before this committee 
without any well defined plan of his own, and asks Con- 
gress to turn over twenty billions’ worth of railroad prop- 
erty for a further period of experimentation, it is putting 
up to Congress a very great responsibility.” 

“You say you are opposed to government ownership,” 
said Senator McLean of Connecticut, who is not of the po- 
litical faith of the Ohio senator, “yet I have observed that 
every man who is in favor of government ownership is in 
favor of your proposal to extend the period of federal con- 
trol for five years. As I have heard their opinions, if we 
extend the period for five years, they believe that condi- 
tions will arise before the expiration of that period which 
will practically compel the government to take permanent 
Possession and title to the property.” 

“As I look at it and as the President must look at it,” 
said Mr. Hines in response to Senator Pomerene, “it is the 
function of the Director-General to operate the roads in 
such a way as to furnish the public the best possible serv- 
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ice during the period of government control. Looking at 
it from that standpoint, my idea is that it would be better 
to turn back the roads as soon as practicable rather than 
confine the period to twenty-one months. If Congress does 
not want to turn them back promptly and wants to hold 
them for twenty-one months in order that their operation 


-»by the government during that period can help Congress 


in framing permanent legislation, then I say extend the 
period to permit Congress a fair opportunity to measure 
the results of government operation and to escape the 
cumulative embarrassments which would result if the pe- 
riod of federal control is being brought to a close in the 
midst of a presidential election.” 

“Whether you extend the control to 1920 or to 1924,” 
said Senator Pomerene, “you will face the prospect of 
returning the roads in the midst of a political campaign. 
And whatever you do you can be sure that the question 
is going to figure prominently in the 1920 campaign. You 
can’t escape the politics of it by postponing the date of 
the return.” 

“But you can avoid some of the embarrassments to the 
service by allowing a five-year term,” said the Director- 
General. He said that apparently the only inference now 
being drawn from government operation is that the only 
tolerable solution is to be found by returning the roads 
to private management. Extension, he contended, would 
enable the public to consider the subject without the handi- 
caps that have been placed upon it by war conditions. 

Senator Underwood then began his series of questions, 
the design of which seemed to be to show that there are 
no difficulties, other than financial, that would be encoun- 
tered if the roads were returned to their owners and 
that they are the difficulties that existed at the time the 
properties were taken over. 

“It seems to me a strong probability that by summer 
or fall the credit of the railroads will be just as good 
as it was when they were taken over, which, as you know, 
was not good,” said Mr. Hines. “Wrapped up with that 
financial question is the one as to how much these roads 
owe the government.’ ! 

“Congress can extend the time for payment,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Underwood. “That is simple and one that 
need not worry you. Just assume that Congress has taken 
care of that question and tell me wherein there will be 
any greater financial problem if the roads were returned 
soon than there was when they were taken over.” 

Hither the Director-General or the Senator did not un- 
derstand the other, because the Senator kept repeating 
the question in one form or another, finally blurting out 
that he wanted Mr. Hines, as a doctor, to tell him if there 
was anything the matter with the railroads other than 
the financial ailment—whether there was any operating 
question that was causing acute embarrassment. 

“The real cause of the sickness is financial, is it not?” 
asked the Alabama senator. 

“Tt seems so to me,” said Mr. Hines. 

After what appeared to be fencing, although it may 
have been an inability of the two men to understand each 
other, Mr. Hines admitted what Underwood had con- 
tended—that a budget plan such as S. Davies Warfield had 
suggested would stabilize the situation. 

“Of course, a government guaranty on all roads would 
stabilize the securities,” said Mr. Hines, “but that would 
present greater difficulties, because there is such a variety 
of capitalizations and the popular feeling that a good 
many of the roads are overcapitalized.” 

“Oh, yes,” observed Mr. Underwood, “the capitalization 
question is one you would have to meet under any plan. 
What I want to know is, is there any reason why, if we 
adopted the budget system, it would not solve the main 
difficulty?” 

“Yes, that is true, when there has been a proper ad- 
justment of capitalization. The settlement would be more 
satisfactory if there were fewer companies.” 

“Therefore, I ask again if we guaranteed a budget for 
each road in a given territory would it not solve the main 
question?” said Underwood, using almost the tone a 
lawyer would use in examining an unwilling witness. 

“IT think it would go far, but the plan you have been 
talking about (Warfield) would take just as long to get 
started as the one I have in mind (Hines, presumably) 
and the result would not be as satisfactory.” 

Senator McLean provoked a laugh, in discussing the 
talking he had heard among the government ownership 
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men, all of whom favor the five-year extension scheme, by 
saying that some of them argue that Hines would be so 
successful during the five years no-one would think of 
going back to the old management. 

“I have no fear of being so successful as that,” said 
Hines, laughing. 

“Then there is another view,’ continued McLean. “It 
is that if you are not so successful as that the condition 
of the roads will be so bad the people will demand that 
Congress complete the destruction and pay the funeral 
expenses.” 

“I think there is no basis for either contention, or for 
the creation of such a condition,” said Mr. Hines. 

Thereupon McLean suggested that the Railroad Admin- 
istration had absolute power over the property and could 
order extensions and improvements as it pleased, the 
implication being that the Administration could swamp 
the railroads with debts for extensions and improvements 
that no company could ever hope to pay. 

“Ought the railroads to be allowed to initiate rates?” 
asked McLean, changing his tack. 

The Director-General said he had not thought of that. 
He asked for time to think. Having thought, he said they 
should not be allowed to have such power except “under 
the strict supervision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, because some company might initiate rates that 
would be injurious to the whole rate structure and bring 
us back to the old rate-cutting situation, to which we 
should not return.” 

“My opinion is that the longer you continue the govern- 
ment operation the greater the danger the roads will never 
be returned,” said the Senator. “Don’t you think two 
years is long enough to gather all the information that 
is needed about this anomalous operation?” 

“That would bring them back while you were trying to 
legislate,” said the Director-General, whose apparent fears 
about the complications of politics and legislation caused 
him always to return to his proposition that the plan of 
re-organization and the five-year extension were the best 
solution offered. : 

After bringing out the financial statistics before men- 
tioned, Senator Kellogg had the Director-General again 
express the opinion that Congress has the power to force 
consolidations because that is something less than the 
power to condemn and buy. His idea is that most of the 
stockholders would be glad to exchange their stock for 
the stock of the new companies, which, of course, he said, 
would have to be done under a federal charter because 
it was obvious the federal government could not compel 
one state corporation to go under another state charter. 

“Could you make up one of the big companies you have 
suggested without cutting up some system now in exist- 
ence?” asked Mr. Kellogg. 

“I would keep the companies as they are, even if some 
parts of their property went into the territory of another 
company,” said Mr. Hines, who said the tentative idea 
was to have two companies in Official Classification ter- 
ritory, the New York Central and New England being one 
and the Pennsylvania the other. He was, however, only 
using them for purposes of illustration because they have 
parts of the systems in each other’s territories. 

Later in the day the Director-General appeared before 
the House committee on appropriations to urge the ap- 
propriation of the $750,000,000 for another revolving fund, 
for the purpose set forth in his estimates sent to Congress 
through Secretary Glass of the Treasury Department, as 
required by law. Appearances before that committee are 
in secret, the assumption being that government finances 
are a delicate thing about which there should be no pub- 
licity until some time after the hearings have been held. 


Five-Year Plan Dropped. 


As Chairman Smith views it, the five-year plan is so 
nearly dead that it is not worth while for the committee 
hereafter to ask witnesses any questions about it, leaving 
the testimony of McAdoo, Hines, and Woolley to afford 
such illumination as it may. Therefore, hereafter wit- 
nesses will be asked to confine themselves to a discussion 
of so-called permanent solutions. This announcement of 
the chairman’s opinion was made at the conclusion of 
Mr. Hines’ third day on the stand. Hines may be called 
again for brief cross-examination. 

This plan to confine the discussions to permanent solu- 
tions can have no effect on legislation. Cummins and 


Esch propose depriving the President of the rate-making 
power and his discretion as to the return of the railroads 
when they come into power in the next Congress, after 
March 4. Hines, under the cross-examination of Cummins, 
February 6, said he was opposed to restoring the suspen. 
sion power of the Commission during the period of govern- 
ment operation. He is opposed to divided responsibility 
on the initiation of rates, he said. Cummins could not 
see that the restoration of the suspension power would 
be a dividing of the responsibility of initiation. Hines was 
afraid if the Commission has so much to do it could not 
decide suspension cases as promptly as the public interest 
required. He seemed inclined to think a restoration of 
power would mean ten-month suspensions almost as the 
rule. 

Mr. Hines said that if Congress thought the President 
desired to repeal the pre-existing laws of Congress he 
could see no objection to placing a limitation on him in 
that respect if federal control is continued. He said, how- 
ever, that the self-interest of the Railroad Administration 
would cause it to have regard for the laws of states. He 
also favored taking in all the short lines as a peace proposi- 
tion pure and simple, when Cummins remarked that stabil- 
ization, which was one primary purpose of taking over 
the roads, was extended only to the big roads while the 
small ones were left in a precarious condition. Cummins 
had doubt about the. power of the President to take them 
over now that peace has been restored and the short lines 
have been definitely advised that they are not needed for 
the winning of the war. Hines admitted probably there 
would have to be legislation. Cummins remarked that Mr. 
McAdoo had made no recommendation to that effect. 


Most of the time was devoted on cross-examination to 
comparison of plans for permanent solution, the funda- 
mental thought being that something must be done to help 
the weaker roads, most plans calling directly or indirectly 
for a guaranty. Cummins said that in his opinion this was 
the psychological time for legislation on the railroad sub- 
ject, because the temper of the people toward the rail- 
roads was now better than ever before. There was an in- 
clination to do the right and proper thing for them. He 
said that he suggested, by way of answer to Hines’s mis- 
givings, that if there was legislation now it would be merely 
for a return to private management rather than for an 
immediate plan such as he had proposed for doing away 
with so many companies. Cummins thought the people 
were much better informed on the subject than Hines gave 
them credit for being. 


Brotherhoods Repudiate Plumb Plan 


Something of a sensation has been created among those 
who have been following matters before the committee 
by the disclosure of the fact that the four big brotherhoods 
have withdrawn their open endorsement of Glenn E. 
Plumb’s “government ownership and brotherhood opera- 
tion” plan. A reprint of the plan was issued, leaving off the 
endorsement, and when Plumb spoke February 7 he was 
merely Mr. Plumb, a lawyer who has been in the employ 
of the brotherhoods, and not as their representative in this 
matter. Some of the conservative leaders have acquired 
cold feet since reading Plumb’s plan and wish merely to 
endorse the principles therein contained and not his de 
tailed plans, feeling that it may be taken for an American 
form of Bolshevism. In all, ten railroad unions have e2- 
dorsed the Plumb plan in principle, but not in detail. 


A scheme for government ownership of all the property 
of the existing railroads, to be taken over by valuation, 
with operation by corporations without capital (because 
they would need none), composed of the railroad officials 
and employes, was proposed to the committee by Mr. 
Plumb. The four big brotherhoods he has represented are 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Order of Railway 
Conductors, and Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 


The plan might be called a plan for government ownel- 
ship and brotherhood operation. Mr. Plumb’s idea is that 
if such a solution were adopted it would be permanent, be 
cause it would eliminate the capitalistic interest and make 
unnecessary a lobby for it at the Capitol and tend to Te 
duce rates, because, assuming the value of the railroads }5 
eighteen billions and the government can borrow money 
at four per cent, the annual capital charge would be only 
$720,000,000. The annual operating revenue is $4,000,000, 
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000, and assuming the operating ratio to be seventy per 
cent, the net operating revenue would be $1,200,000,000 
(which is more than it ever has been). Subtracting the 
cost of the capital, there would be left $500,000,000, which, 
he said, should be divided, half and half, between the work- 
ers and the government. Under such a division the gov- 
ernment’s share would be in excess of five per cent of the 
gross revenue and, therefore, under a law proposed by him, 
it would become the duty of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to cut rates. Every such reduction in rates, he 
said, would stimulate industry, which, in turn, would in- 
crease the volume of business and another increase in the 
net, all of which could be applied either to a further reduc- 
tion in rates or to the retirement of the outstanding capital. 

“The ultimate effect of such a program, he said, would 
be the complete retirement of all capital and the reduction 
of rates to the lowest point essential to paying the cost of 
operation.” 

He definitely opposed the creation of a secretary of 
transportation, and stated objections to the five-year plan, 
but he did not definitely oppose the latter. On the secre- 
taryship of transportation his conclusion was: 

“To create such a department of the government with 
a cabinet member at its head, authorized to enforce a 
governmental policy that shall secure adequate returns 
on the capital invested in this industry, would, in our 
opinion, be subverting the entire purpose of our govern- 
ment. It would be regulating the people in the interest 
of capital. It would be freeing capital invested upon a 
competitive basis from all of the operating losses of com- 
petition, from all of the results of imprudence and bad 
judgment, and placing all such burdens upon the consum- 
ing public. It would be regulating the price which the 
public must pay for a public service in the interest of 
capital, a complete reversal of the theory of governmental 
regulation. If this be done for the railways, we would 
soon be asked to have a regulating department to secure 
adequate returns for capital invested in the steel business, 
a like department for the same purpose to protect capital 
invested in the packing business, and, in short, very 
quickly we would have a sovereign peoples enslaved by 
regulations to protect in the hand of a few the capital 
which they had accumulated from the labor of all.” 

His objection to the five-year extension was based on the 
proposition that General Order No. 48, forbidding partici- 
pation by railroad employes in politics, was wrong. He 
undertook to show how wrong it was by drafting the order 
so as to apply to owners of railroad securities, and then 
he said: 

“For a government erected by all the people to deny 
to a class of citizens, that classification depending entirely 
upon the nature of. their employment, the full protection 
of the civic rights it was intended that that govern- 
ment should guarantee to all, is to alienate the allegiance 
of that class and to sow the seeds of discontent, which in 
due season blossom in anarchy and revolution.” 


In speaking of the advantages of government ownership 
from the point of view of the investor, who, if he desired 
to continue to be an investor, would have to take govern- 
ment railroad bonds, Plumb said: 


“With all increases in the return required by reason 
of the hazard of the investor totally eliminated, such an 
ownership would make the securities absolutely stable, 
with all speculative interests eliminated therefrom, the 
only fluctuation in value being those fluctuations which 
necessarily arise from a variation in the current interest 
rates. As rates of interest generally and universally be- 
come higher, the securities would be correspondingly de- 
pressed, and as rates become lower, the securities would 
be correspondingly advanced. But such fluctuations that 
do not affect the guarantee back of the security are very 
slight and when extended over a long period of years are 
practically negligible. 

“Assuming for the purpose of illustration that the value 
of these railroad properties, either for private ownership 
or government ownership, should be fixed at twenty billion 
dollars (which amount, by the way, I do not mean to in- 
timate is anything like the true value), this amount of 
money could undoubtedly be secured by the government 
in long-time obligations at a rate not to exceed four per 
cent, if free from income tax obligations; four and a half 
per cent, subject to such obligations. If this amount were 
Secured by private corporations whose securities could 
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not be free from income tax requirements, not less than 
six per cent—more likely seven per cent, would be exacted 
as compensation for use of the money so employed. This 
should mean an annual saving under government owner- 
ship in the cost of capital of from four to six hundred 
million dollars, an amount equivalent to at least ten per 
cent of the total income of those properties under present 
conditions, and which, if saved, would permit a reduc- 
pee of ten per cent in the current rates for transporta- 
ion.” 

As to how the government-owned roads would be op- 
erated Mr. Plumb said: 


“I would suggest for your consideration an operating 
corporation where operating ability constituted its sole 
capital. We would recognize as operating ability the skill, 
industry and application of every employe from president 
down to office boy. This is the organization which Mr. 
Thom defined as meaning the human capacity to efficiently 
perform the service. Such a corporation requires no 
capital. It should be organized under a federal law. It 
should be authorized to take, and hold, and operate these 
properties under the full regulatory power of the govern- 
ment, to whom it should account for all of its operations 
and expenditures. It should be required to meet all costs 
of operation and fixed charges upon the capital employed 
which had been guaranteed by the government. A certain 
agreed percentage of the net results of operation should 
belong to this corporation. The stock of this corporation 
should be held in trust for the benefit of the employes. 
The earnings of the corporation should constitute a trust 
fund to be declared as a dividend upon the amounts paid 
to the labor which it employs, every employe receiving 
that proportion of this trust fund which his annual wage 
bore to the total annual compensation of all employes. 
The affairs of this corporation should be administered 
by a board of directors, which we suggest, merely ten- 
tatively, should be selected in the following manner: One- 
third of the directors to be elected by the classified em- 
ployes below the grade of appointed officials; one-third 
by the appointed officers and employes, the final third be- 
ing appointed by the President of the United States. This 
board of directors should have power to appoint all offi- 
cers from president down to the point where employment 
begins by classification, and to prescribe the conditions 
of employment and classification of all other employes. 

“We would suggest that a committee of nine directors, 
three chosen from each class, should be organized, with 
authority to hear all disputes arising out of wages, condi- 
tions of labor, or any other matter connected with the 
employment of those engaged as classified employes, also 
all questions arising in connection with the salary or 
services of appointed employes. That this committee 
should investigate such complaints or disputes and that 
the decision of this committee should be binding and 
final in all such cases. And, I would remind this com- 
mittee that for the past two years a board of regulation 
composed of operators and employes has disposed of 
thousands of complaints from which no appeal has been 
taken, and only in one or two cases has there been a 
dissenting voice in the decisions of this board. Such a 
board would provide a means of settling all wage ques- 
tions in such a manner that the occasion for strikes or 
lockouts would be effectually removed. 

“Such a scheme of operation would render to the public 
all of the benefits of unified operation which have been 
enumerated in this hearing, permitting the using of all 
terminals, buildings, cars and equipment most economic- 
ally, the routing of traffic, to ports best able to handle it 
—every economy which can possibly result from the uni- 
fied handling of the means of transportation by one au- 
thority. It would eliminate all the costs of competition, 
without losing any of the benefits of competition. It 
would stimulate economy, efficiency and good service. 

“This would remove the operation of the roads from poli- 
tics just as effectively as government ownership would re- 
move the capital interested from politics. Government of- 
ficials could not possibly have anything to say about the 
employment of men or Officials of the road. They would 
have nothing to say as to construction or extension of new 
lines. This would rest entirely with the people in the ter- 
ritory benefited thereby. Political bodies having no influ- 
ence to exert over either ownership or operation would no 
longer be subjected to the solicitations of either labor or 
capital. Efficient executives and employes would be as- 
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sured of retaining their positions and securing adequate 
returns for their services; inefficient executives and em- 
ployes would just as surely be eliminated by the demands 
of the great body of employes and executives who would be 
directly injured by the inefficiency of such individuals. 

“We would leave with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion all of the powers which it now possesses, and in ad- 
dition, any powers which might be deemed proper to be- 
stow upon it to secure full regulation, adequate and ef- 
ficient service, ample and complete equipment. For the ac- 
—= of this end, we offer no detailed sugges- 
tions.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Plumb said: 

“Under the old regime no reduction in rates was ever 
instituted by the railroads except where such reduction 
was intended to produce increased net revenues. All in- 
creases in net revenues are now urged in the valuation 
proceedings as the basis for increased returns, no reduc- 
tion in rates has ever been made to absorb surplus earn- 
ings, but surplus earnings are used as a basis for increased 
rates. Under the old regime the more the public is taxed 
for this service the less it gets, and there is no hope cx- 
tended to the people of ever procuring a reduction in the 
cost of transportation. This tendency is perfectly exompli- 
fied in the exhibit found on page 293 of Mr. Clark’s testi- 
mony before this committee where it is shown that the 
capitalization of the railways in 1916 has outstripped the 
investment in railways by two billion dollars, an amount 
almost exactly equivalent to the surplus accumulations of 
the railways for that year (as shown by Mr. Clark’s testi- 
mony on page 289). This excess of securitics demanding 
a return over the number of dollars at work to earn a re- 
turn is constantly increasing. 

“Under the scheme which we propose every increase in 
surplus earnings tends to a reduction in rates. Every ex- 
penditure out of earnings for betterments or improve- 
ments tends to increase the actual investment without any 
increase in fixed charges. Every improvement made upon 
the properties and paid for by local taxation tends to in- 
crease earning power with no increase in fixed charges. 
Every application of surplus earnings to a reduction of 
outstanding capital tends to diminish net earnings, agair 
favoring a reduction in rates.” 


Political Activity Order. 


If Hines will withdraw McAdoo’s anti-political activity 
order so as to leave railroad employes free to do political 
work and run for and hold offices, the only objection the 
railroad brotherhoods and unions have to the five-year 
extension plan will disappear, said Mr. Plumb. Senator 
McLean broke up the reading of Plumb’s plan when he 
had reached the part of his statement in criticism of the 
McAdoo order. Then this colloquy took place: 


McLean—If this order should be revoked would you 
still be against the five-year extension? 

Plumb—That is the only objection we have to it. The 
proposal of a five-year extension is to give a political 
solution of a social issue and, under this order, we would 
be precluded from fully participating in the solution. We 
could not leave to the financial interests the freedom 
to participate while we were limited. If we were not de- 
barred from participating in the final solution, then I am 
frank to say our objection to the extension would be 
eliminated. Mr. Hines’s arguments for it are very cogent. 
We agree with him that twenty-one months is not a suffi- 
cient time for a complete solution of the railroad problem. 

McLean—Have you or your associates had any intima- 
tion that this order will be revoked? 

Plumb—I have no such intimation, but Mr. Hines has 
impressed me and my associates with his supreme fair- 
ness on all questions. Therefore it seems to me there is 
hope for elimination of these objections. 

McLean—The reason I asked was that I had heard some 
rumor that it would be revoked. 

Plumb—I do think Congress should get busy at once 
and, if possible, get a solution in one or two years, in 
which event the extension, if granted, should cease. We 
believe that an extension would stabilize conditions while 
Congress is working on the problem. The executives say 
that wages will be governed during this period by supply 
and demand if the roads are turned back to owners. 
In case of a monopoly on one side and organized employes 
on the other, that does not mean the law of supply and 
demand. It means simply a trial of strength. 
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Denials that there is in contemplation a withdrawal of 
the order have keen made consistently by Administration 
officials at every renewal of rumor of such withdrawal, 
Mr. Plumb’s utterances on the stand, however, led to the 
impression that, if this were an ordinary political matter, 
what would be called a deal is afoot, with a view to ob. 
taining strength for the extension plan. 

The committee, to enable Mr. Plumb to finish, decided 
to hold an afternoon session. 

The labor attorney, in the morning, made no reference 
to the fact that the brotherhood chiefs, in the reprint of 
his memorandum, had removed therefrom the statement 
that he was representing them. The duty of informing 
the committee that Plumb’s plan was indorsed oniy ip 
principle, not in details, was left to A. B. Garrettson, 
chief of the conductors, who was to follow Plumb on the 
stand. 

The fact that labor’s views were to be presented brought 
out every member of the committee except Gore and 
Frelinghuysen. At times while others were testifying the 
attendance fell to as low as four members. 


‘NO LEGISLATION NOW 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay. 


There is no prospect of legislation at this session of 
Congress on any phase of the railroad question. This 
is the judgment of such veterans as Senators Townsend 
of Michigan, Underwood of Alabama and Kellogg of Min- 
nesota. Not even the tenth section of the federal control 
act, the cne that deprives courts and commissions of 
their power over rates, can now be amended in the three 
weeks that remain of this Congress. 

Leaders of the two big parties are agreed that the 
appropriation bills will fail. The Senate has not yet 
passed one of the dozen or more of supply measures that 
constitute the regular routine. Some of the measures 
have not yet gone through the House, which must origi- 
nate all legislation making disbursement of money. 

Failure of the appropriation bills means an extraordinary 
session of Congress some time after March 4. How soon 
after that date the President will call together the Con- 
gress elected last November is something he alone knows. 
Inasmtch as the Congress then chosen is composed of a 
majority of politically hostile men in each of the two 
houses, the supposition has been and still is that the 
President will put off the date of the extraordinary ses- 
sion as long as possible. 

At one time in the session that is coming to a close it 
was taken for granted that President Wilson’s political 
supporters would make every possible sacrifice to avoid 
the necessity for an extra session. It was assumed that 
they would work twenty-four hours a day rather than 
have any of the supply bills fail of passage. No twenty- 
four-hour sessions have yet been had. There is no sign 
that any such extraordinary exertions are in contempla- 
tion. They appear to be in a “what’s the use?” attitude— 
that is to say, they seem inclined to believe that no 
matter what the political consequences may be, nothing 
is to be gained by their putting forth efforts out of the 
ordinary. 

Long ago it was admitted that there could be no legis- 
lation on any phase of the railroad subject unless the 
majority party made a mighty effort to prevent an extra 
session by using whip and spur to pass the supply bills. 
It was considered that legislation on the railroad sub- 
ject could only be had by means of a rider or riders on 
one or more of the appropriation measures. 

Now that the majority leaders appear to have abandoned 
any hope of getting the supply bills through at this ses- 
sions, riders of that character would be worthless. There 
never has been any hope or expectation of passing any 
of the bills such as that proposed by Clifford Thorne as 
independent measures. Inasmuch as they are proposals 
to deprive the President of the rate-making power, they 
would be opposed by the President’s thick and thin sup- 
porters. Opposition such as they would bring against 
measures of that character would be sufficient to prevent 
a final roll call. In other words, such measures could 
not be brought forward and disposed of on their merits. 
A majority of the senators are supposed to favor such 
a curtailment of the power of the President, but in the 
face of opposition such as the chief magistrate would be 
able to command, would be enough toa prevent a vote on 
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a bill presented separate and distinct from other measures. 

Senatorial supporters of the President have been ex- 
pecting word from him on the question of returning the 
railroads, but up to the time this was written nothing 
had been received. A week ago Senator Cummins gave 
notice that at the end of the week expiring with February 
11 he would press for action on his measure depriving 
the President of the power to return the railroads in 
advance of legislation. That notice, however, was given 
before it was deemed by both major and minority parties 
that an extra session could not be avoided. Action on 
the Cummins bill depriving the President of the power 
to make a precipitate return of the railroads to their 
owners could have been had only by means of a rider 
on an appropriation bill. Action by rider could be taken 
only in the event that the President would recoil from 
yetoing an appropriation bill, because such veto would 
deprive him of the money needed to carry on the opera- 
tions of the government. Inasmuch as his supporters 
are proceeding on the assumption that it will be impos- 
sible to pass the appropriation bills during this session, 
a rider containing the substance of either of the measures 
herein discussed would be futile. The President appar- 
ently has no fear of an extra session. Therefore, it is 
assumed he would not hesitate to disapprove an appro- 
priation bill carrying such a rider. 

Unless there is a change, all phases of the railroad 
question will go over to the new Congress, which will 
be controlled by the political opponents of President Wil- 
son. There is an idea that the President will not call 
Congress in session until late in May or early in June. 
The executive departments have money enough to carry 
their activities through to July 1. By calling Congress to 
meet in June, the President, it has been suggested, would 
put his political opponents at a disadvantage, because 
the public, generally speaking, may not know that, in 
effect, he will be allowing them not more than three weeks 
in which to do the work which a Congress controlled in 
both houses by his supporters was not able to perform 
in more than three months. Inasmuch as calling Congress 
together in June would allow insufficient time for con- 
sidering appropriation matters, it is believed that even if 
the majority in control of the next Congress should put 
one of the Cummins bills on an appropriation bill as a 
rider, the President would affix a veto, even if thereby 
he deprived the executive department of money for a 
considerable part of the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

That being the state of legislative affairs, there is no 
particular reason why the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce should hurry its hearings. The only reason 
for speed was furnished by the possibility, now gone, of 
action before March 4. 

Opponents of the five-year extension plan proposed by 
Mr. McAdoo and urged by Director-General Hines are in- 
clined now to the belief that the longer the hearings 
continue the more certain it will become that the country 
will not, with patience, listen to those who may have 
thought it the part of political wisdom to advocate govern- 
ment ownership in the presidential campaigns of 1920 or 
four years later. 

One of the thoughts commonly expressed is that the 
longer the hearings continue the more likely the facts 
will show that Mr. Hines’s estimate that the first year 
of government will cost the country only $200,000,000 in 
addition to the higher rates and fares paid, amounting 
in all to about $850,000,000, is far too low. Senators ap- 
posing the five-year plan took all the figures given them 
by Mr. Hines, but were unable to make them fit his con- 
clusion that if Congress grants the additional $750,000,000 
revolving fund, or, if it does not, the loss can be kept 
so low as $200,000,000—or even double that sum. They 
are waiting, however, for Mr. Hines to submit his de- 
tailed statement, as he promised while on the stand on 
February 5, before announcing any conviction that the 
loss will be more than $200,000,000. 


COMMUTATION FARE RAISE OFF 


The increase in commutation fares for Chicago suburban 
traffic has been postponed, it is announced by P. S. Eustis, 
chairman of the Western Passenger Traffic Committee. 
The order from the Railroad Administration at Washing- 
tou, February 3, is as follows: 

“Before decision in this matter was reached, the Public 
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Utilities Commission of the state of Illinois was consulted 
as to the propriety of the action proposed. It was pointed 
out that the actual cost of maintaining the service by the 
steam roads was greater than the revenue now being de- 
rived, and that it was reasonably certain, at the present 
time, that it would equal two cents per mile. 

“The utilities commission responded that if this particu- 
lar rate referred to was advanced by the steam roads the 
commission would under all circumstances prefer that the 
federal administration assume the responsibility. As a re- 
sult of this correspondence, it was assumed that there 
would be no objection to the action proposed by the fed- 
eral railroad administration and announcement was made 
accordingly. 

“In view of subsequent developments, the Director-Gen- 
eral has to-day instructed that the changes proposed be 
postponed pending an opportunity for a full review before 
an appropriate tribunal.” 

The action of the Railroad Administration thus far indi- 
cates no admission that it had acted beyond its authority 
in attempting to increase intrastate fares or that it intends 
to forego the exercise of any such authority. It is be- 
lieved that the “appropriate tribunal’ referred to is the 
Western Passenger Traffic Committee. 

In view of the fact that the Railroad Administration 
had postponed action on the proposed increase in Chicago 
commutation fares, representatives of the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission and the attorney-general’s office Feb. 
5 consented to having the injunction suit brought by them 
in the federal courts indefinitely postponed, because, they 
— reason for it had been removed, temporarily at 
east. 


Attorney George T. Buckingham, who appeared for the 
state before Judge Landis, stipulated, however, that ample 
notice be given the state authorities if the Railroad Ad- 
ministration should decide to put the proposed increase 
into effect in the future. This assurance was given him 
by W. F. Dickinson, who appeared for the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 


“The statement of counsel for the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration made to Judge Landis to the effect that there 
will be no further effort to make operative the order rais- 
ing suburban passenger rates on the railroads, means a 
recognition of the correctness of the position taken by the 
attorney-general’s department in the pending injunction 
proceedings in the federal courts,” said Attorney-General 
Brundage. “The state’s suit will not be dismissed, but 
will be kept alive so that, if necessity requires, it may be 
pressed to a conclusion.” 


Judge Landis, two days later, granted the Aurora, Elgin 
& Joliet electric line permission to increase its rates to 
three cents a mile. A few minutes later he suspended 
the order until compliance with his direction to embody 
in the agreement “a clause providing that with the ex- 
ception of the road’s own employes not a single ‘dead- 
head’ be permitted to ride on the trains of your road.” 

A committee from the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and the City Council planned to call on Hines 
February 7 to ask him for a definite rescinding of the 
order increasing commutation fares. Mere indefinite post- 
ponement is not considered satisfactory. 


COMPRESSION OF COTTON. 


Chairman Campbell of the Eastern Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee has written to chief traffic officials of lines under 
federal control in central territory and authorized tariff 
publishing agents as follows: 

“In accordance with freight rate authority No. 2935 of 
Jan. 23, 1919, please arrange for the publication of the 
following, effective Feb. 20, 1919, on one day’s notice: 

Establish an allowance of 15 cents per 100 pounds for com- 
pression of cotton, cotton linters or regins in standard bales, in- 
cluding loading of.the compressed cotton into cars, with mini- 
mum of 75 bales per car. 

Above to be issued as an amendment to tariffs which contain 
statement of amounts allowed or charge for compression of 
cotton, changing the allowance or charges so stated to the 
above specified amount. 

Note.—The above does not authorize any change whatever in 
freight rates on cotton, cotton linters or regins. 


“Return attached copy of this advice to E. Morris, tariff 
publishing agent, 2048 Transportation building, Chicago, 
Ill., with reference to tariff or -supplement in which 
changes authorized will be published.” 
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REPORTS OF REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The annual report to the Director-General of A. H. Smith, 
director for the eastern region, was given out February 3. 
It is his belief that the first six months of 1919, so far as 
the operating revenues of the railroads in his region are 
concerned, will be worse than the corresponding months 
of 1918, admittedly one of the worst years, on account of 
weather conditions, that has ever been known. On that 
point the report says: 

“The transportation situation generally is normal at the 
present time on all railroads in the eastern region, and 
traffic is being handled currently. A canvass of the busi- 
ness situation that has just been made indicates that there 
may be expected some decrease in traffic, due to the dis- 
continuance of the war demands and buyers waiting for 
lower prices; with the probability that gross earnings 
will be somewhat lower for the first six months of the 
year than for the first six months of 1918, notwithstanding 
the increased rates. p 

“In closing, I wish to particularly mention and commend 
the officers and employes of these railroads for their tire- 
less efforts and extreme loyalty during a year of unusual 
circumstances and tense situations. By such were we 
able to accomplish what was done, and I take great pleas- 
ure in having this opportunity to mention their patriotism.” 

The report is in the form of a letter in response to a 
request for a report on the results of the unification, on 
which Mr. McAdoo, former Director-General, laid so much 
stress. Smith estimates that the savings accomplished 
in his region total $23,248,000, unification of terminals 
producing $4,172,000, elimination of passenger service, 
which is now being -restored, $12,190,000, reduction of or- 
ganization expenses $3,667,000, and miscellaneous econo- 
mies not separately listed $3,209,000. 

On account of the marked change in the character of 
traffic handled, the report says, there was an increase in 
the empty car movement amounting to 2.6 per cent for 
the ten months ended with November, compared with that 
same month for 1917. This increase in unbalanced traffic, 
Smith says, joined with the unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, has resulted in an increase in the operating ratio. 
This increase took place because, as indicated, the un- 
favorable weather conditions, high cost of materials and 
wages continued throughout the year, while the benefit 
of the advanced rates did not begin accruing until close 
to July 1. Continuing the explanation for the increase in 
the operating ratio Mr. Smith said: 

“The heaviest eastbound movement of the year was in 
June, the traffic falling off somewhat in July, August, and 
September. October showed a considerable increase and 
following the signing of the armistice there was a falling 
off during the last half of November and the first week 
of December. However, the second ten days of December 
have shown a considerable increase, with ‘peak’ days 
on which the movement has exceeded any previous day’s 
movement during the year. 

“On February 6, 1918, there were a total of 161,000 cars 
above normal for movement in the eastern territory; which 
was reduced to 76,000 on March 1; 50,000 on April 1; 
41,000 on May 1; and to practically normal on June 1, 
since which time all traffic has been moved currently, with 
the exception of local accumulations on individual lines, 
which have been promptly disposed of through diversions 
and rerouting and the concentration of motive power in the 
congested districts. 

“In general, it may be stated that railroad operations 
throughout the year have been conducted under most dis- 
advantageous circumstances, with a heavy volume of 
traffic, due to the war demands; the severe weather of 
January and February; labor shortages and a shortage of 
motive power, due to failure of the roads to receive loco- 
motives ordered in 1916 and 1917 for use during the winter, 
the necessity for which was anticipated and orders placed 
with builders, but which it was impossible to secure de- 
livery of, owing to the priority which it was necessary for 
the Government to exercise in building locomotives for 
service abroad. War industries and the drafts crippled 
the forces in all departments throughout the continuance 
of the war, and operations were handicapped on account 
of the necessity of employing inexperienced and inefficient 
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help. The serious labor situation was accentuated by the 
widespread epidemic of Spanish influenza during the late 
summer and autumn. 

“During January and the early part of February the 
weather conditions in the eastern territory were the most 
severe ever recorded. 

“Men had their hands, feet and faces frozen digging oyt 
trains stalled on the line or endeavoring to get trains over 
the road; office, shop, and other forces turned out vol. 
untarily to help shovel. snow and ice from yards ang 
switches, and officers and employes remained on duty for 
long periods under the most trying conditions without 
question, reflecting a spirit of self-sacrifice in the common 
cause and a determination to contribute as fully as pos- 
sible in bringing the war to its successful conclusion, 
There were many anxious hours when it appeared that an 
indefinite freezing up and suspension of operation would 
be the outcome, but with each recurring storm the prob- 
lem of keeping the through lines open was immediately 
attacked and, while at times it was necessary temporarily 
to abandon all train operation, the essential food, fuel and 
munitions were moved in the necessary quantities to sup. 
ply domestic requirements as well as to cargo and bunker 
the large number of steamships which were carrying our 
army overseas and supplying them and our allies with the 
things necessary for carrying on the war.” 

The Director-General asked questions to be answered 
and Mr. Smith did that, seriatim, running through the 
list of economies and giving details. He saved 16,253,914 
passenger train-miles, saving the $12,190,000 heretofore 
mentioned; 41,229,702 Pullman car-miles, yet showing an 
increase in the number of passengers carried one mile 
(403,810,471) of 4.7 per cent. In addition to the regular 
passenger business, 7,567 troop trains were moved, the 
movement causing 2,000,000 train-miles and carrying 3, 
308,496 men. In addition, the floating equipment in New 
York and surrounding districts transported 1,885,000 men 
to the ships that carried them “over there.” 

During the period under consideration, by diversion of 
traffic, there was a saving of 7,800,000 car-miles, “or an 
economy of $470,000.” The total saved car-m:les about 
which Mr. McAdoo talked, amounted, in round figures, to 
16,600,000. 

Under the capition of “traffic’ the report says that, 
“effective in July, the freight and passenger associations, 
including the various bureaus, were discontinued and their 
functions assumed by the freight traffic committee,” so 
there was no saving in that particular, except what may 
have been achieved through the fact that the representa- 
tives of the shippers served on the committees without 
pay. No claim is made by Mr. Smith that the abolition 
of the various committees and associations caused any 
saving on that particular head. The savings are to be 
achieved, or have been achieved, as indicated in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, shippers probably obtaining from them 
the idea that they are the ones that are paying for the 
“economies” by achieving less for their money than under 
private management: 

“Freight committee.—The freight committee has in hand, 
among other things, the establishment of car-capacity 
loadings as the minimum in fixing new rates on low-class 
commodities, standardization of discriminating rate ad- 
justments, and the publication of tariffs in consolidated 
and simplified form. The results of these various meas- 
ures it is difficult to estimate at this time. However, the 
joint tariff bureau will, it is estimated, save to the East- 
ern Region roads approxjmately $1,000,000, as compared 
with the present method of publishing and distributing 
individual roads’ freight tariffs. 

“Passenger committee.—The revision and curtailment of 
passenger time tables and folders and new methods of 
distributing same, together with the curtailment of gen- 
eral advertising, will result in an estimated ‘saving per 
annum of $351,344. 

“Various.—Other specific economies, including consolida: 
tion of freight service, combining single-track roads into 
double-track operation, adoption of alternate day and re 
duction in local train service, etc., show savings per annum 
of $664,000.” 

Under the head of co-operative action, the results of 
which are in the direction of efficiency, but intangible as 
to economies, the regional director mentions the diver- 
sion, to open routes, of about 75,000 cars, which had beet 
routed via congested gateways. He mentioned the routes 
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that have been established so as to expedite the movement 


of freight. He also mentions the movement of various 
commodities in solid trains. They were munitions, grain 
and food. Eleven live stock and other perishable 


food trains per day have been taken off the runs between 
Chicago and New York. The average cars in such trains 
has been increased from 23 to 36. 


Report by Maher 

A similar report has been made by N. D. Maher for the 
Pocahontas region. He thinks he achieved savings amount- 
ing to only $2,336,945, or one-tenth as much as Mr. Smith. 
The unification of terminals saved $1,495,602; elimination 
of passenger service $23,400; reduction in organization ex- 
penses, $791,614, and miscellaneous economies, $26,328. 
Maher, however, does not think so much of the money 
economies as he does about the things that were accom- 
plished that did not make a showing in the economy Col- 
umn. On that he said: 

“Satisfying as may be the money savings throughout the 
country resulting from unification and co-ordination of 
railroad facilities and practice, the outstanding gratifica- 
tion is with respect to the accomplishments for the govern- 
ment and its allies by the unified railroads in the success- 
ful transportation of troops, supplies and munitions of 
war to the ports of transshipment overseas. 

“At Hampton Roads, the port served by the railroads 
composing the Pocahontas region, the governmental activi- 
ties were of the greatest scope and importance. 

“Many millions were expended by the government upon 
the development of the port of embarkation at Newport 
Nws, and upon the army and navy bases and terminals on 
the Norfolk side. 

“To these projects were extended railroad main and side 
tracks as needed; the internal tracks of the war facilities 
were provided mostly by the respective departments and 
are operated by them. 

“Through co-operation among the various war agencies 
and the railroads, and co-ordination of methods and prac- 
tice, all war requirements for road and terminal service, so 
far as I am advised, have been satisfactorily met, although 
delays in some instances have occurred, particularly on 
the Newport News side, because of the congested condi- 
tions at the port, and on the peninsula westward to Rich- 
mond, incident to the concentrating there of numerous war 
activities for convenience of administration, but difficult 
of serving by the available railroad capacity without time 
for expansion. 

“The handling at Hampton Roads by rail of the enormous 
volume of supplies and materials required for the cc iistruc- 
tion of governmental plants and of commercial enterprises 
engaged in war work, and the heavy passenger travel, in- 
cluding troops and workmen, co-incidet with the hurried 
movements overseas, was a stupendous undertaking and 
could not have been carried out but for the alternating 
assistance rendered overcrowded lines, at periods of stress, 
by other lines through the unifications effected. 

“From June 1 to December 20, 1918, there was loaded in- 
to vessels at Hampton Roads piers 16,500,000 tons of coal, 
an increase of 1,500,000 tons over the same period 1917. 

“During the year 1918 there were dispatched from New- 
port News merchandise piers by the United States gov- 
erment 393 transports, carrying 262,196 troops and 1,261,- 
187 tons of supplies and materials; also 45,000 horses 
and mules, and 40 ships containing 21,800 tons of grain. 
In addition, 16,000 horses and mules for the British and 
115 ships, containing 113,540 tons of supplies and materials 
for other than the United States government, were dis- 
patched. 

“From the Army Engineer’s depot at Norfolk (Lamberts 
Point) 742,000 tons and from Pinners Point and navy yard 
165,000 tons of United States government supplies and 
materials were shipped overseas. 

“It is reported that the army and navy bases at Nor- 
folk, now in course of construction, will be in operation 
by March 1, 1919, when shipping will begin at these fecili- 
ties. 

“As further illustrative of the results of co-operative 
action, the three principal roads of this region loaded dur- 
ing the period June 1 to December 20 of this year, and 
moved, 727,194 carloads of revenue coal and coke (50-ton 
unit basis) compared with 701,410 cars during the same 
period of 1917; and loaded, and received loaded, from 
connecting roads a total of 1,741,793 carloads of revenue 
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freight compared with total of 1,700,235 revenue carloads 
loaded, and received loaded, during the same period of 
1917, which was the previous record year; a large portion 
of the increase was composed of traffic moving opposite 
to the customary tide of business over these roads, for 
which road and yard capacity, not hitherto needed, was 
lacking, and which added to the operating difficulties. 

“One road alone was so relieved of other traffic that it 
was enabled to load and handle 46,000 more cars of coal 
than in the same period last year, which came largely 
from new mine development and which development other- 
wise could not have been encouraged or permitted. This 
increase overcompensated the loss of coal production in 
other districts of the region, where insufficiency or dilu- 
tion of labor reduced the production below 1917. 

“Substantially a full car supply was maintained at all 
mines in all districts and current transportation service 
performed with reasonable adequacy.” 

Director Bush’s Report. 


According to Director Bush, of the Southwestern Region, 
in his report to the Director-General, he brought about 
economies which, stated in dollars, are as follows: Ter- 
minals, $1,343,000; engine house and repair shops, $577,- 
000; joint interchange and industry switching, $228,000; 
elimination of passenger trains, $3,661,333; organization 
expenses, $1,155,000; freight and passenger traffic offices, 
$2,600,000; city ticket offices, $71,000; advertising, $500,- 
000; and live stock and stockyard agencies, $4,500. 

Director Bush devotes a short paragraph to nearly every 
kind of activity that goes to make up the operation of a 
railroad, such as the burning of shavings and scrap to 
save fuel, the employment of women as ticket sellers, the 
troop movement, which consisted of 342 special trains in 
August and 103 trains in November, ending with a crop 
report covering the crop year that is past and the crop 
year now current. 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC MOVEMENT 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


A decided improvement in the movement of overseas 
traffic for the week ended January 30 as compared with 
the previous week is noted in a report from the Exports 
Control Committee made public February 4 by the Di- 
rector-General. The deliveries of cars to boats showed an 
excess of 642 over arrivals. At the principal grain han- 
dling ports in the north Atlantic range the elevators were 
still continuing their capacity stocks, with a surplus in 
cars awaiting unloading. As the result of sweeping de- 
creases on general freight to meet cuts by British ship- 
owners, immediate and sharp increase in the export of 
cotton from this country, it was stated, is expected to 
follow. The report follows: 

General Situation: The movement of overseas traffic 
shows for the week ended January 28 an improvement 
over the previous week. The deliveries to boats and 
other dispositions. show 642 cars delivered over arrivals, 
the figures being as follows: 


Received. Delivered. 
(In Cars.) 
Export freight at north Atlantic ports (ex- 
clusive of U. S. Government freight, bulk 
SE I GEE hick can suse Sadeus.aesieaeeut 6,673 6,327 
U. S. Government freight on _ railroad 
STE 5 6 5st 155040560 0ss pene ecebns 2,256 3,244 
ES os 555s weed snieae s eeahesb arenes 8,929 9,571 


a decrease of 642 cars during the week. It will be noted 
that the decrease is entirely in the U. S. government 
freight. The total number of cars on hand at north At- 
lantic ports as of the 28th was 33,201, against 33 883 last 
week, showing a decrease in accumulation of 682 cars. 

U. S. Food Administration: The U. S. Food Administra- 
tion February program will cover about 150,000 tons, prin- 
cipally of substitute flour, through all ports, this mainly 
having been left over from food conservation campaigns 
in this country. As this flour deteriorates rapidly in stor- 
age, it is expected that permits will be asked for to cover 
the movement to north Atlantic ports, the material being 
sacked and used for topping of grain cargoes to neutral 
countries. There is a very small stock of this material 
at the ports. The flour program as of the 27th shows a 
decrease of 121 cars on wheels and 90 cars on piers, a 
total of 211 cars at all north Atlantic ports. Other grain 
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products show a reduction of 64 cars on wheels and 12 
cars on piers, a total reduction of 76 cars. 

The total stock of food products, exclusive of bulk 
grain, for export at north Atlantic ports, as of the 30th, 
shows 9,842 cars on hand, as against 10,880 cars last week, 
a reduction of 1,038 cars. 


The Gulf ports seem to be cleared of food on hand in 
cars, 2s that which is reported is now being loaded to 
vezsels. 


There is an accumulation at Boston of 665 cars for the 
Food Administration and Wheat Export Company, with 
no immediate prospects of clearance. There are 1,441 cars, 
including Belgian Relief, on hand at New York; four 
steamers loading Belgian Relief freight and steamer at 
D., L. & W. terminals taking Food s«dministration provi- 
sions. At Philadelphia there are 817 cars of flour for 
Food Administration and Wheat Export Company, in ad- 
dition to which the P. R. R. is holding 400 cars in the 
yards and at Harrisburg. There are three steamers load- 
ing, with three additional due between now and the 6th. 
At Baltimore a steamer is loading 175 cars of Food Ad- 
ministration flour, but little prospect of ships to lift Wheat 
Export Company’s flour. 

Grain Situation: The elevator situation at the principal 
grain handling ports, north Atlantic range, shows elevators 
still continuing capacity stocks, with a surplus in cars 
awaiting unloading. 

As of the 23d, the stocks in elevators and held in cars, 
based on the percentages of the capacity of the elevators, 
was as follows: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Portiand, Me.....< see 211.06 Piiladelphia ...... ... 149.4 
Ree re SO4G BOUIMOTE .ccccceccices 117.6 
> |, ee 110.0 Newport News........ 15.1 


making the total north Atlantic ports average 112.1 per 
cent. 

Port Arthur is the only Gulf port holding over capacity 
stcck, with 106.9 per cent. The clearances from the ele- 
vators during the week were as follows: 


Stock cleared 
Stock in from 





elevators or elevators or Per cent 
* boats (tons). boats (tons). cleared. 

North Atlantic ports....... 516,372 51,848 1 
BRR re 177,848 11,9.2 6.7 
ME Kick botadccesnwee cas 694,220 63,830 9.2 


Commercial Exports: Commercial exports show a de- 
crease at north Atlantic ports of 3,640 tons, an increase 
of 2,880 tons at south Atlantic ports, and a decrease of 
680 tons at Gulf ports, as compared with the week pre- 
vious. The total movement, a decrease of 1,440. tons. 
There is, however, an increase in volume as compared 
with previous months. The total average _sagl day at 
north Atlantic ports, for example, from January 2 to Jan- 
uary 28, inclusive, was 245; December, 1918, 169; Novem- 
ber, 1918, 114, and October, 1918, 129. 


French Government: The French situation is improv- 
ing. At Boston there are six ships expected, two of which 
are overdue. At New York they have 17 ships in port 
and expect 20. At Philadelphia two ships in port and 
three vessels in sight. Approximately 30,000 tons of 
French provisions have been permitted within the last 
ten days. Two ships due at New York and a third ex- 
pected, which will take between 4,000 and 5,000 tons of 
provisions direct from railroad piers. 


Frozen Beef and Provisions: The provisions on hand to- 
tal 1,511 cars, of which 343 are for U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration and U. S. Army, 375 for Italian government, 151 
for French government, and 450 for Commission for Relief 
of Belgium. 


Delinquent Bureau: During the past week there has 
been a considerable increase in the number of commercial 
export cars ordered for delivery by delinquent consignees, 
some of the cars being of long standing. 

Consignees and steamship people evidence an earnest 
desire to fulfill all obligations and keep clear of the de- 
linquent list on account of the increase of export business 
that they look forward to in the near future. 

Cotton Situation: At noon as of the 28th the U. S. 
Shipping Board announced the following reductions in 
cotton rates: 
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FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC PORTS. 
New punt =~ ue 

rates. 

: : (Per 100 pounds. > 
Liverpool and United Kingdom ports.......... $1.25 $4.50 
French Atlantic ports, Rotterdam, Antwerp 

RE NE his ode ca 6 O40 64 0dse ere de eaniipgece 1.50 4.75 
—— Mediterranean ports and Barcelona, 

0 RE ee Po eae tore ee i 5.25 
Pe ARO on 0. ow nc se acm ee ad-eens emheceda 2.25 5 50 


From gulf ports to above destinations new and old rates | ase 
25c per hundred higher than above. 


This represents a reduction of nearly 75 per cent in 
trans-Atlantic freight rates on cotton carried in American 
bottoms. 

Sweeping decreases were made on the 27th on general 
freight to meet cuts by the British shipowners, which the 
British claim were made to restore shipping to a business 
basis.. Immediate and sharp increase in the export of 
cotton from this country is e::pected as the result. 

The cotton distribution and stock on hand as of January 
24 was as follows: 








DISTRIBUTION. 

This year. Last year. 
Maports to Groat Britain: .4...6cccceccsccs 1,207,192 1,533,308 
PR a wiaivatanarin ata echinek +a ee sin ae neeheamesw 333,186 329,069 
soy cieldkiegeawe mae eabates 909,655 714,019 
RD, ec entivisecscnasaeawansenevaroes Mies” ~ @eéowas 
Total exports 177 days of season........ 2,450,033 2,576,396 

STOCK ON HAND. 
This year. Last year. 
, a ee ee eee 1,401,890 1,432,399 
Pe a ee Fe re ee 1,289,618 1,062,561 
Total American stocks ............+. 2,691,508 2,494,960 


North Atlantic Ports—General: The following tabula- 
tion shows average daily delivery of overseas freight (ex- 
cept grain), January 2 to 28, both inclusive: 


No. No. 

Port Cars Port Cars 
0 eee 75 Newport News........ 5 
re TRee PORT. 6 s.0'55s ka dwacine 84 
Philadephia .. ..cs.ks 138 — 
po errr ere 136 ME nce dsvasasawes 1,568 
Boston: The outlook is much brighter. There are four 


steamers now loading account of British, and one other 
steamer discharging cargo and to load shortly. The ves- 
sels will take approximately 42,000 tons. The British 
government is trying to secure two transports for loading 
Wheat Export Company’s flour for movement to Italy and 
France. 

A number of steamers are due on the 6th and 16th for 
account of the French, with four additional steamers for 
account of the British due between now and the 6th. 

The barbed wire and cotton linters at Boston have been 
disposed of, with the exception of eight cars on piers 
which will be delivered this week. 

New York: Efforts are -being made to allccate space 
on vezsels due next week for approximately 2,500 tons 
of locomotives and knock-down cars on hand for Russian 
account; 10,000 tons French billets are being reloaded 
from ground on Erie Railroad terminals to lighters as 
fast as they can be handled. Seven vessels have been 
loading or cleared with provisions from the D., L. & W. 
and Erie terminals for account of the Commission for 
Relief of Belgium. 

Philadelphia: Three vessels loading, with four due be- 
tween now and the 6th. Two barks discharging ore will 
load approximately 1,400 tons of French billets. Five 
other vessels have arrived and will load shortly; one being 
fitted up for grain will take 200,000 bushels. 

Baltimore: Balance of Italian wire will be forwarded 
to government storage at Curtis Bay. Several steamers 
overdue. The Lydia began loading on the 29th 6,000 
tons of flour, which will help things considerably. There 
are 35 cars of American Red Cross refugee garments and 
surgical dressings on hand for a long time. 

Newport News: Steamer due will clean up elevator. 

Norfolk: Italian vessel, referred to last week, still load- 
ing, 57 cars of brick remaining on hand; 148 cars of Brit- 
ish flour under load will be placed in warehouse on pier. 
Export facilities are not being utilized to full capacity 
because of lack of vessels. 


Southern Ports (as of January 24): The export situation 


at south Atlantic and Gulf ports is fairly active, especially 
at New Orleans, where 11 ships cleared during the week 
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with European cargoes, and 15 additional steamers are 
jn port taking on European cargoes. 

At Galve:ton 11 ships cleared during the week, 10 of 
which carried European cargoes, including five solid car- 
goes of cotton. Four vessels in port are taking on cargoes 
and 15 additional steamers have been allocated to call 
within the next ten days. 

There are 10 barks and schooners at Charleston, which 
arrived during the week, loaded with maize corn from the 
Argentine. This corn is being unloaded into storage at 
Charleston for reshipment to the United Kingdom in 
trans-Atlantic vessels. The sailing vessels will probably 
pe loaded at Charleston with coal for the Argentine. 

Pacific Coast Situation: 

Puget Sound District: The work of the Pacific coast 
committees is reflected in a steady further decrease in 
Puget Sound district of 509 cars, the total now on hand 
peing 4,401. There was also a decrease in shipments held 
for government license or export bills of lading, so that 
only 50 cars now remain of the 420 on hand November 29. 

San Francisco District: The San Francisco district 
shows still further improvement, there being only 890 cars 
on hand, the reduction the past week being 72 cars. 


ROADS UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL 


The following additions to and eliminations from the 
systems of transportation named in the original circular of 
controlled and non-controlled roads are made by Supple- 
ment No. 2 to Chambers Circular No. 5: 

Additions: Asheville & Southern Railroad, Augusta 
Southern Railroad, Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic Rail- 
road, Birmingham Belt Railroad, Black Hills & Fort Pierre 
Railway, Black Mountain Railway, Chester & Delaware 
River Railroad, Coal Belt Electric Railway, Coudersport 
& Port Allegany Railroad, Cumberland & Manchester 
Railway, Cumberland Railway, Deadwood Central Railroad, 
Delaware River Ferry Company, Division of Inland Water- 
ways—New York-New Jersey Canal Section and Missis- 
sippi-Warrior River Section, East Carolina Railway, El 
Paso & Northeastern Railroad, El Paso & Southwestern 
Company, El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Co. of Texas, 
Fairchild & Northeastern Railroad, Fairmont & Helens 
Run Railroad, Fort Worth Union Passenger Station, Geor- 
gia & Florida Railway, Georgia Northern Railway, Grand 
Trunk Railway System, Great Falls & Teton County Rail- 
road, Great Northern Equipment Company, Gulf, Texas & 
Western Railway, Hartford & New York Transportation 
Company, Houston & Texas Central Railway, Kalamazoo, 
Lake Shore & Chicago Railroad, Kentucky & Indiana 
Terminal Railroad, Kinston-Carolina Railway, LaCrosse & 
Southeastern Railway, Lansing Manufacturers’ Railroad, 
Lansing Transit Railroad, Long Fork Railway, Maryland, 
Delaware & Virginia Railroad, Marquette & Bessemer 
Dock & Navigation Company, Minneapolis Belt Railway, 
Missouri & North Arkansas Railway, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, Montana Eastern Railway, New Westminster South- 
em Railroad, North Charleston Terminal, North Texas & 
Santa Fe Railway, Ontonagon Railway, Pacific Coast Rail- 
road (in the State of Washington), Paris & Mount Pleasant 
Railroad, Pecos Valley Southern Railway, Pittsburg, Lis- 
bon & Western Railroad, Port Arthur Canal & Dock Com- 
pany, Rockport, Langdon & Northern Railway, Roscoe, 
Snyder & Pacific Railway, St. Louis Transfer Railway, 
San Francisco & Portland Steamship Company, Sapulpa & 
Oil Field Railway, Savannah & Atlanta Railway, South 
Georgia Railway, Southern Railway in Mississippi, Tampa 
Southern Railroad, Toledo & Cincinnati Railway, Water- 
loo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway, Western Allegheny 
Railway, Wolf River Valley Railway. 

Eliminations: Atchison & Eastern Bridge Company, 
California State Board of Harbor Commissioners Belt Rail- 
toad, Canadian Pacific Railway, Central Railroad of South 
Carolina, Champlain & St. Lawrence Railroad, Chesapeake 
& Western Railroad, Chester & Delaware Railroad, Chicago, 
Peoria & Western Railway, Clyde Steamship Company, 
Crescent City Railway, Detroit Terminal & Transportation 
Company, Detroit Union Railroad Depot & Station Com- 
pany, Duluth, Rainy Lake & Winnipeg Railway, Eastern 
Railroad, East St. Louis & Suburban Railway, Fairchild 
& Northwestern Railroad, Gilpin Railroad, Greensburg- 
Connellsville Coal & Coke Company’s Railroad, Greenville 
& Nolachucky Railway, Helena, Parkin & Northern Rail- 
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way, Hoboken Railroad, Warehouse & Steamship Company, 
Interstate Car Transfer Company, Interstate Railroad, Jay 
Street Terminal, Kentucky & Indiana -Bridge & Railroad 
Company, Kentwood & Eastern Railway, Leavenworth & 
Topeka Railway, Leetonia Railway, Lexington Terminal 
Railroad, Madison, Illinois & St. Louis Railway, Mallory 
Steamship Company, Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Company, Minnesota & Manitoba Railroad, Minnesota 
Northwestern Electric Railway, Mississippi-Warrior Water- 
ways, Missouri Pacific Railway, Monongahela Connecting 
Railroad, Monroe Railroad, Newport & Richford Railroad, 
New York & New Hartford Transportation Company, New 
York Dock Company, North Bend & Eastern Railway, 
Pacific Coast Railroad, Pacific Coast Railway, Poplarville 


Saw Mill Company’s Railroad, Portland & Northwestern 


Railroad, Rapid Railway, Richmond & Rappahannock River 
Railway, Roanoke River Railway, Roanoke Railway, Rustin 
Railroad, St. John & Ophir Railroad, St. Louis & O’Fallon 
Railway, St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, 
San Benito & Rio Grande Valley Railway, South Wilming- 
ton & Southern Railroad, Southern Railway Company in 
Mississippi, Spokane & British Columbia Railway, Spokane 
International Railway, Texas City Terminal Company, 
Thayer Junction Railway, Thomas Railroad, Trinity & 
Brazos Valley Railway, United States & Canada Railroad, 
Waynesburg & Washington Railroad, West Virginia Mid. 
land Railroad, White River Railroad (of Vermont), White 
Sulphur Springs & Yellowstone Park Railway. 


PRICE DENIES REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Unqualified denial is made by Oscar A. Price in behalf 
of Director-General Hines of a report that the latter had 
decided to abolish the Railroad Administration organiza- 
tion and restore the railroad corporate managements to the 
operation of the properties under his direction. Mr. Price 
said he knew there was no foundation for the report. 

While there is no apparent good foundation for the re- 
port, the fact that Mr. Hines at noon Feb. 7 met with 
between eighty and ninety railroad executives who were 
responsible for the presentation of their views by Mr. 
Thom, indicates, it is believed, how the report got into 
circulation. 

Mr. Hines asked the privilege of meeting the presidents 
with a view to getting an understanding with them in or- 
der to better operation and also with a view to settling, if 
possible, the dispute about location of cars. He told them 
that while there were points on which they could hope 
to agree, there were matters of operation on which con- 
sultation would be helpful. In response to his invitation, 
Mr. Cuyler, chairman of the executives, said that, as they 
saw it, the question was as to who shall pay for stand- 
ardized cars and engines ordered by the Administration. 
Hines said they would have to be paid for as of the time 
when ordered, because both the government and the rail- 
roads admitted, during the height of the German drive, 
that they were needed. 

Hines’s object was to establish better relations between 
corporation officers and the Administration. His prior 
moves have been to get on better terms with the shipping 
public, state commissions, and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


CLEANING STOCK CARS 


Order No. 155, of Regional Director Bush, says: 

“The Department of Agriculture calls attention to the 
fact that considerable difficulty is being experienced at 
many points in the enforcement of that part of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry Order No. 245, governing the move- 
ment of live stock, which reads as follows: 

Cars * * * which have been used in the interstate trans- 
portation of cattle, sheep, swine or other animals affected with 
any contagious. infectious or communicable disease shall be 
cleaned and disinfected under bureau supervision in accordance 
with these regulaticns, and_the final carrier shall be respon- 
sible for such cleaning and disinfection. 

“The number of violations which have been reported 
to the Department of Agriculture indicates that some vig- 
orous measures are necessary in order to insure a strict 
compliance with these regulations. 

“Please take the necessary steps so that the importance 
of this matter will be brought forcibly to the attention of 
all concerned on lines under your jurisdiction.” 
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RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A partial summary of the results of operations on 175 
large roads for December was made public by the Com- 
mission on February 4. Reports are expected for nineteen 
other roads. For the country as a whole the revenue rose 
in comparison with December, 1917, from $316,326,925 to 
$414,537,858; expenses from $238,582,237 to $375,282,596; 
and the operating income, modified by equipment and joint 
facility rents, fell from $57,690,257 to $23,085,347. 

In the eastern district the revenue rose from $140,707,200 
to $200,087,703; expenses from $115,066,487 to $186,097,168; 
and the income fell from $14,611,935 to $7,878,858. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $54,813,724 
to $71,187,175; expenses from $36,255,617 to $58,743,223; 
and income fell from $15,970,355 to $9,096,570. 

In the western district the revenue increased from 
$120,806,011 to $143,322,980; expenses from $86,360,133 to 
$130,442,205; and revenue slumped from $27,107,967 to 
$6,110,419. 

The showing is no worse than was expected by those 
who had knowledge as to the slowing up caused by the 
signing of the armistice. It would not be considered sur- 
prising if the returns for January would be worse than 
they were for January of 1918, when weather conditions 
were the worst ever known. 

For the twelve months ending with December the reve- 
nue increased from $3,804,305,819 to $4,628,043,927; operat- 
ing expenses from $2,700,041,080 to $3,790,373,113; and in- 
come declined from $897,738,313 to $632,346,723. 

In the eastern district the revenue increased from 
$1,798,816,233 to $2,222,739,038; expenses from $1,349,691,796 
to $1,907,245,055, and income fell from $331,327,987 to 
$209,110,084. 

In the southern district the revenue increased from $606,- 
110,518 to $782,063,016; expenses from $412,451,902 to 
$607,450,185; and income fell from $179,090,118 to $146,- 
100,093. 

In the western district the revenue rose from $1,399,379,- 
038 to $1,623,241,873; expenses from $937,897,382 to 
$1,376,676,973; and the income tumbled from $387,320,208 
to $277,136,546. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Assuming that competition of an unfair character be- 
tween transportation by rail and transportation by water 
is what has prevented the full development of waterway 
commerce, speakers at the annual session of the National 
Rivers and Harbor Congress, held in Washington, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6 and 7, devoted a good deal of their attention 
to suggestions for the eradication of destructive compe- 
tition. Senator Ransdell of Louisiana, president of the 
Congress, announced himself as in favor of the creation 
of a Secretary of Transportation, who should have charge 
of transportation by rail, water and highway. 

Possibly taking their cue from speakers who had pre- 
ceded them, Secretaries Baker and Daniels inveighed 
against the warfare that is supposed to exist between rail 
and water systems of transportation. The speakers did 
not, however, discuss possible reasons for a failure of 
capital to invest in boats for use on the rivers and canals, 
nor did they stress the fact, even when they mentioned 
it, that the Interstate Commerce Commission has full 
power to protect carriers by water against rate wars 
started by rail carriers. 

Secretary Baker suggested that by the full utilization 
of the waterways much of the financial burden put on 
the nations of the world by the war could be made a ma- 
terial factor for the development of the foreign commerce 
that is expected to provide the money that will lighten 
that burden. Secretary Daniels, having in mind the fact 
that the canals in Europe carry the heavy commodities, 
said there should be such a development of water trans- 
portation thet not a ton of ore, a carload of steel, or a 
bale of cctton should be transported by rail, except pos- 
sibly to get it to a waterway. 

Several of the speakers urged the appropriation of money 
for public improvement, James E. Smith, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Waterway Association, suggesting a 


river and harbor bill carrying $400,000,000 for the com- 
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pletion of the Ohio, the Illinois, the upper and lower Mig. 
sissippi River projects. 

Secretary Daniels declared that the railroads broke down 
under their increased burden after America entered the 
war, while the “waters ran idly to the sea.” He added 
that the railroads naturally broke down because they 
were built on a peace-time program basis of the destruc. 
tion of water traffic. 


Plans for solution of the railroad problem were presented 
February 6 by William Jennings Bryan, Luther M. Walter, 
general counsel for the railroad security holders’ organiza. 
tion, and other speakers. Improvement of port facilities 
was urged by Secretary of Commerce Redfield as a means 
of increasing the nation’s foreign commerce. 


Mr. Bryan predicted that the roads would be returned to 
private ownership at the end of twenty-one months after 
peace on the same basis as that existing when they were 
taken over, unless the President should arbitrarily turn 
them back before. 

Mr. Bryan’s plan contemplated ownership by the govern- 
ment of trunk lines, so as to give every state an outlet for 
its products, with the distributing railroads under state 
ownership. He followed Mr. Walter, who presented the 
Warfield plan of operation. Mr. Bryan criticized the guar- 
antee advocated under that plan, saying that a policy of 
guaranteed incomes would not be accepted by the American 
people. 

Secretary Redfield declared in favor of wise expenditure 
of public money for better waterways and harbor facilities 
and deplored the delays in loading and discharging vessels 
in American ports and inland harbors. 


BARGES CONTRACTED FOR 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Administration, February 1, contracted for 
the building of four self-propelled steam barges of 22,000 
tons each with, the St. Louis Boat and Engineering Con- 
pany for $244,400 each, and for twenty wooden barges of 500 
tons each at $6,000 each, with the Muman Shipbuilding 
Company, Mobile, Ala. The wooden barges are to operate 
between Birmingham, Mobile and New Orleans on the 
Black Warrior River. 


ABSORPTION OF SWITCHING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A complaint has been filed by the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage and Warehouse Company, J. L. Kelso Company, 
Lord & Webster Company, and the Direct Importing Com- 
pany of Boston, against Director-General Hines, the New 
Haven, the Union Freight Railroad, and others. The gist 
of it is that the New Haven discriminates against shippers 
having warehouses on that part of its system known as 
the Union Freight Railroad by refusing to absorb the 
switching charges of the Union Freight while absorbing 
the switching charges of the Boston & Maine and the 
Boston and Albany for deliveries not only in Boston, but 
in Chelsea, Charlestown, Somerville and East Cambridge. 
The deliveries on the Union Freight carry a switching 
charge over and above the flat Boston rate which ap- 
plies to all other points in the Boston district, mentioned 
in the complaint. 


It is alleged in the petition that the New Haven con- 
trols the Union Freight and uses it as part of its system 
just as much as if that railroad were owned in fee by 
the principal defendants, because the Union Freight is 
held under a 99-year lease between the New Haven on 
the one hand and the Old Colony and Providence railroads 
on the other. The Union Freight is owned by the Old 
Colony and the Providence companies. The allegation in 
the complaint is “that the Union Freight is now solely 
possessed and controlled by said New Haven road and is 
operated by it directly or indirectly; and is, in fact, a part’ 
of the Boston terminal facilities of the New Haven road, 
as much so as any other parts of its terminal facilities 
acquired by said lease, are used in the city of Boston 
for the receipt and delivery of carload freight; that the 
officers of the Union Freight are all either officers, serv- 
ants, agents or attorneys of the New Haven and said 
Union Freight and its equipment is solely within the 
possession and control of said New Haven road.” 
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Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





8 
Loss From Car Not Properly Fitted. 


Missouri.—Question: I would appreciate an expression 
from you, through the coumns of The Traffic World, as 
to liability of carriers on account of loss in transit of 
coal from a stock car which might be caused by reason 
of the fact that the car was not slatted or coopered. 

Answer: The carrier would not be liable for loss in 
transit of coal loaded in a stock car when caused by 
lack of car fitting, if such fitting should have been done 
by the shipper, or if the shipper used this particular type 
of car in order to secure a certain load, or because he 
did not care to wait until the carrier could furnish him 
with the kind of car ordinarily used for such commodity. 
In the case of Claims’for Loss and Damage of Grain, 48 
I. C. C., 571, the Interstate Commerce Commission state 
that shippers should reject cars that are unfit for loading 
and the carrier should refuse to accept any shipment 
tendered in an unfit car or where the shipper has failed 
to properly install the grain doors or otherwise to. pre- 
pare the car for the safe transportation of grain. Again, 
in the case of Farmers’ Co-operative Association vs. C., 
B. & Q. R. R. Co., 34 I. C. C., 64, the Commission state 
that it was not unreasonable to expect a shipper to make 
minor and inexpensive repairs to prepare a car for load- 
ing and prevent leakage. In a recent case in the Circuit 
Courth of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
vs. Lawton Refining Company, 253 Fed. Rep. 705, the 
court state: “We think the rule is a reasonable one, 
that if the shipper wishes to compel the carrier to accept 
his goods he must properly prepare and pack his product 
to suit the cars that the carrier assumes to supply, and 
which are ordinarily furnished by carriers for such prod- 
uct.” 

Again referring to the case of Claims for Loss and 
Damage of Grain, above cited, the Commission state: 
“Some carriers decline to pay claims where the loss is 
attributable to the faulty installation of grain doors by 
shippers; others assume liability because of the impos- 
sibility, or difficulty, of proving the shipper’s negligence. 
If the installation of grain doors and cooperage is a ship- 
per’s duty, there necessarily exists an obligation to use 
due care in performing it. Where the carriers furnish 
adequate grain doors, lumber or other cooperage material 
which they do not always do, and specifications for the 
use thereof, they should not be expected to pay for losses 
occasioned by the shipper’s negligence.” 


Measure of Damages to Shipments Invoiced Through 
Middleman. 


Kentucky.—Question: In The Traffic World of January 
4, page 23, under the heading of “Measure of Damage 
to Shipments Invoiced Through Middleman,” I note your 
answer to “Oklahoma’s” question is to the effect that the 
amount that the carrier is liable for is the value of ship- 
ment to the consignor. This leaves me in doubt as to 
carrier’s liability in case the middleman furnishes the 
Manufacturer a bill of lading on which the middleman’s 
name is printed as consignor, the manufacturer to use 
this bill of lading in forwarding the goods. Publication 
of your version of this question in the column of your 
Magazine would, no doubt, prove to be valuable to many 
shippers. 

Answer: In a contract of affreightment such as de- 
scribed in the above question, the manufacturer is acting 
merely as the agent of the middleman, and the contract 
18 in fact between the middleman, as consignor, and the 
carrier, and the damage would therefore be computed on 
the basis of the actual value of the property at the place 
and time of shipment to the party making the contract of 
carriage. That is, the middleman, as the principal, and 
the real consignor. 


Loss by Fire Resulting From Riot. 
Louisville.—Question: Referring to your answer to 
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“Kentucky,” in the December 7 issue of The Traffic World, 
in this connection we beg to enclose clippings from the 
Louisville Courier-Journal of December 5 and 6, relative 
to a judgment given in a similar case. As no doubt hun- 
dreds of shippers throughout the country suffered loss 
through the fire at East St. Louis, Ill., July 2, 1917, we 
thought it would be of interest to them to know about 
this case. 

Answer: The decision in question, although subject to 
review by the Appellate Court, yet, since it sustained the 
view we expressed in our issue of Dec. 7, 1918, we take 
the liberty of publishing it as reported by the Louisville 
newspapers as follows: 

“Holding that the Southern Railway Company was re- 
sponsible for whisky destroyed in transit while it was 
on a siding in East St. Louis, Il., July 2, 1917, as a result 
of a fire started during the race riot in that city, a jury 
in Judge Gerdon’s court returned a verdict late yesterday 
afternoon in favor of John T. Barbee & Co. against the 
railroad company for $634.68, the full amount sued for, 
together with interest from Oct. 24, 1917, the date the 
suit was filed, until the judgment is finally paid. It was 
charged in the petition that the car containing the whisky 
was left on a siding and that it caught’fire from sparks 
from negro shacks set on fire by the mob, and that the 
destruction of the car and its contents was due to the 
negligence of the railroad company in affording proper 
protection to merchandise in transit. It was further 
averred that in accepting the whisky for transit the de- 
fendant company guaranteed its safe delivery to San 
Benito and Cameron, Tex. 

“The testimony showed that the railroad company failed 
to remove the cars from the siding, although the fires in 
close proximity to the yards started shortly after 5 o’clock 
on the afternoon of July 2, in plenty of time to remove 
them to a place of safety before they finally caught fire. 
It was further averred that the riot started the night of 
July 1 and that the company had knowledge of the con- 
ditions before the train reached the scene the afternoon 
of July 2, and erred in not stopping it far from the scene 
of the conflict.” 

Ownership of Delayed Shipment. 


Massachusetts.—Question: A of Boston buys of B of 
Chicago in the spring of 1916 a carload of material, and 
the goods are bought delivered Boston, immediate ship- 
ment. B makes immediate shipment; car of goods does 
not arrive in Boston until about 60 days afterward. A 
refuses car on account of market value of material having 
declined and claims that as goods were bought delivered 
B should take recourse against the railroad. B claims, 
however, that contract specifically stipulates immediate 
and when he made immediate shipment he fulfilled his 
contract and had no obligation as to the time of delivery. 
If you can advise me as to which man’s position is cor- 
rect, I would appreciate it. 

Answer: B’s position is the correct one. If A designed 
the shipment to be delivered in Boston at a particular 
time, he should have expressly contracted with B to that 
effect, so that B might have provided for the same in 
the bill of lading contract between him and the carrier. 
In the absence of such an express contract, if B promptly 
delivered the shipment in good order to the carrier for 
transportation, and billed it “straight” to A, the title im- 
mediately vested in A, and B’s responsibility was at an 
end. Thereafter the ownership was in A and his remedy 
was by action against the carrier and not in refusing to 
accept the shipment. 


Regulations for Filing Claims. 


Kansas.—Question: We notice in your issue of January 
4, in answer to “Idaho,” relative to forms for filing claims, 
that the information is given that the carrier has the 
right to demand claims presented on standard form, and 
could rightfully return the claim to claimant until it was 
prepared on the standard form and refuse to pay claim 
until such time as it was properly prepared, unless claim- 
ant elected to bring suit. 

In the hopes that this information may be of benefit 
to some of your subscribers, we will say that our im- 
pression was that Mr. Howard gave permission to use 
up the present supply of claim forms that shippers had 
on hand. After reading your article we took up the mat- 
ter with one of our local lines here and received the 
information that claims could be prepared on existing 
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forms so long as the present supply lasted, after which 
they must be on standard forms. We could not cite a 
ruling to cover this statement, but believe investigation 
will bear out the fact that the present supply may be 
used up. 

Answer: The purpose of our answer to* “Idaho” was 
simply to make plain that the Railroad Administration 
may make any reasonable regulation regarding the filing 
and payment of claims, when settled, without result to 
litigation, but that claims adjudicated by the courts would 
not be governed by such regulations. Any modification 
that the Railroad Administration might make of General 
Orders Nos. 41 and 55, or latitude allowed shippers in 
particular territory regarding existing orders, are matters 
of different import from that treated in our former answer. 


Consignor Liable for Freight Charges. 


New York.—Question: We have read with much in- 
terest your answer to ‘Pennsylvania,’ on page 1053 of 
your issue of November 30 regarding liability of consignor 
for freight charges which were not paid by consignee. 
There is one condition, however, which we are inclined 
to believe is an exception to the rule which you have 
given. Prior to the time when the government took over 
the operation of the transportation systems, several cases 
arose, the circumstances of which are as follows, and 
the railroads are now threatening suit: 

“A” consigned a carload of lumber to itself at New 
York. While the car was in transit “A,” who was the 
shipper as well as the consignee, sent an order to the 
railroad agent at destination to deliver this lumber to “B” 
upon payment of freight charges. In another case “A” con- 
signed a car to “B” and “B” in turn gave a delivery order 
to the railroad agent to deliver the car to “C” upon pay- 
ment of freight charges. In both instances the railroad 
agents went counter to the authorizations given them and 
delivered the lumber without collecting the freight 
charges and in both instances the concerns receiving the 
lumber went into bankruptcy. Under these circumstances 
we are of the opinion that the only party responsible for 
the freight charges was the party to whom the lumber 
was delivered, for the reason that the rule of law that 
both the consignor and consignee were liable for the 
freight charges and that the railroad was entitled to 
extend credit does not affect the transaction when the 
only authority which the railroad had .to make delivery 
arose out of the delivery orders, which specifically con- 
tained an additional provision; that is, authority to make 
delivery only when the railroad received the freight 
charges. 

It is our opinion that this situation is somewhat similar 
to one which would arise if a consignee sent a truckman 
to get the lumber and with him sent a letter stating, for 
example: “Bearer is our truckman and has with him the 
money to pay freight charges. Upon his paying’ the 
freight charges, please deliver the lumber.” Under such 
direction it is our opinion that the railroad agent would 
be without authority to deliver the lumber unless he 
received the money from the truckman. We believe that 
the railroad would be as much responsible for its failure 
to carry out this direction as it would be for it to ship 
a car to Jersey City when it is consigned to Philadelphia. 

We would be pleased to have your advice on this 
subject and if your view does not agree with ours we 
would be very glad if you will give us reference to any 
case or ruling affecting this. 

Answer: The law differs from the view you express 
above. Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d Edition, volume 2, 
section 810, says: “It is held not to be obligatory upon 
the carrier to collect the freight of the consignee, even 
when the bill of lading contains the usual clause, ‘He pay- 
ing the freight thereon.’ Such provision, it has been de- 
cided, is intended for the exclusive benefit or accommo- 
dation of the freighter or shipper of the goods, and im- 
poses no duty upon the carrier to collect the freight of the 
consignee; but he may even waive his lien upon the 
goods by delivering them to the consignee, without re- 
quiring payment of the freight, and still hold the shipper 
or consignor liable upon the contract of shipment. So far 


as the carrier is concerned, the consignee will be con- 
sidered as merely the agent of the shipper to pay the 
freight, and if he fails to pay it the party who has reposed 
ee must take the consequence of the breach 
wf duty.” 
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Carrier’s Liability for Freezing Account of Delay. 


Florida.—Question: Kindly advise whether or not, in 
your opinion, we are entitled to loss sustained on cat!oad 
of vegetables moving under refrigeration that was frozen 
in transit. The shipment was delayed six days north of 
Potomac Yards and the railroad admits the delay in ship. 
ment and is willing to consider any loss occasioned by 
the delay, but absolutely refuse to make any concession 
for the frost damage. 

We contend that the delay of six days was what Caused 
the freezing, as no doubt if shipment had moved. through 
on schedule the vitality of. the vegetables would have 
withstood the low temperature. Exposing this shipment 
six days more than was necessary in making delivery was 
no doubt the reason why it arrived frozen. 

Answer: A carrier, while no insurer as to the time 
when a shipment is to be delivered, must, of course, de- 
liver within a reasonable time, and is liable if it fails to 
do so. But a carrier of perishable goods is not liable as 
an insurer against weather conditions; the measure of its 
duty is to use reasonable care and diligence. Further, 
many carriers now publish in their tariffs conditions under 
which they accept and transport perishable goods, and 
possibly your shipment moved under a tariff regulation 
governing refrigeration. See our answer to “Arkansas,” 
published on page 860 of the April 20, 1918, issue of The 
Traffic World. 


Live Stock in Pens for Loading. 


Miésissippi—Question: Where a shipper offers live 
stcck moving interstate in carload quantities and carrier 
permits shipper to deliver in stock pens on their prem- 
ises, can carrier be compelled to sign bills of lading for 
live stock before being loaded in cars? Would carrier 
be liable should live stock break out of pens during period 
awaiting placement of cars to load in the event carriers 
were unable to furnish suitable equipment where shippers 
give too short notice? 

Answer: By section 5 of the Uniform Live Stock Bill 
of Lading, unless provided otherwise by lawful tariff, the 
shipper must load his stock at his own risk and expense, 
and, as delivery has not been made to the initial carrier 
until so loaded, the carrier is under no obligation to issue 
the bill of lading for live stccx held in the stock pens 
of the carrier. Consequently, and on account of the ad- 
ditional stipulation in section one relieving the carrier 
from losses occasioned by the act or default of the shipper, 
and from live stock escaping from pens, it is our opinion 
that the carrier would not be liable in the instance above 


stated. 


DISPOSITION OF FRACTIONS 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee, in a letter re- 
jerring to Rate Advice No. 178, dated August 30, transmit 
ting freight rate authority No. 562 relative to disposition 
of fractions in connection with differentials or arbitraries, 
and to its joint letter of January 20 sending copy of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s fifteenth section Order 
No. 1030, quotes the Director of Traffic as follows: 


“Although we do not specifically refer to local rates, 4 
broad interpretation of the authority and the Commission’s 
order would permit application of the rule to local rates 
and you may proceed accordingly.” 


CREDIT FOR FREIGHT CHARGES 


In P. S. & A. Circular No. 64, Director Prouty said: | 

“In order that conclusion with respect to the extension 
of credit for the payment of freight charges may be 
promptly reached, the following arrangement will immedi 
ately become effective at points where more than one 
railroad is involved: 

“Application for forty-eight-hour credit bond may be 
made to agent of any carrier. The agent will secure the 
approval or disapproval of the agent of each carrier named 
in the application, and submit the papers to the federal 
treasurer of his line. The federal treasurer shall grant the 
credit or decline to do so in accordance with general in- 
structions and the exercise of his best judgment. He may 
ask for the advice of the federal treasurers of other cal- 
riers, but must himself assume responsibility for the final 
decision, which will be binding upon all interested lines.” 
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Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Pau!, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


CUSTODY AND CONTROL OF GOODS. 
Misdelivery: . 
(Sup. Ct. of Vermont.) Where a storekeeper sold his 
business to an employe, who had been in the habit of 
receiving and giving receipt for goods at a carrier’s ware- 
house in the storekeeper’s name, the carrier was liable 
to a consignor for goods delivered to the employe, where 
ordered, subsequent to the sale, by the employe in the 
name of the former storekeeper, to whom they were con- 
signed, carrier and consignor both being ignorant of sale 
of business.—L. Kommel & Son vs. Champlain Transp. 
Co., 105 At. Rd. 253. 

A consignor who gave credit to the consignee did not 
ratify carrier’s misdelivery of the goods to a third person, 
by receiving part payment of the price from such person. 
—Ibid. 

That goods were consigned to one named at a named 
street and number did not justify carrier’s delivery to 
a third person at that address.—Ibid. 

Culpable conduct of consignee did not stop the con- 
signcr from recovering of carrier for misdelivery of goods 
to a third person.—Ibid. 

Conversion: 

(Sup. Ct. of Nebraska.) When freight, in the possession 
of a railroad company for shipment, is claimed by different 
parties, it must be delivered to the true owner entitled 
thereto. It is a complete defense to an action of con- 
version against that company that it has so delivered it. 
—Jones vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 170 N. W. Rep. 170. 
Title: 

(Sup. Ct. of Nebraska.) When “a person contracts with 
another believing him to be one with whom he intends 
to contract, while as a matter of fact it is another person, 
there is no agreement.” 35 Cyc. 60. The Washburn- 
Crosby Company, having a contract with one Furman to 
sell him flour at an agreed price, by mistake, entered 
the contract as with Jones, and shipped the flour with 
draft on Jones, who paid the draft and demanded the flour. 
The Washburn-Crosby Company had discovered the mis- 
take and stopped the delivery to Jones. Held, that this 
did not pass the title in the flour to Jones.—Jencs vs. Chi- 
cago, B. & Q. R. Co., 170 N. W. Rep. 170. 

In such case, if Jones pays the draft to the agent of 
Washburn-Crosby Company, it cannot retain the money 
and keep the flour, but if the company duly offers to return 


the money and keeps the offer good, and the offer is re- 
fused by Jones, it will amount to a waiver of a formal legal 
tender.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Initial Carrier: 

(Ct. of Civ. Ap. of Texas.) Although initial carrier lim- 
ited its liabilities to its own lines, where it did not require 
connecting carrier to furnish an unloaded car, as required 
by Vernon’s Sayles’ Ann. Civ. St. 1914, art. 6688, it was 
liable, whether injuries to shipment of horses due to de- 
fects in its car occurred on its lines or on lines of con- 
necting carrier, in view of articles 708 and 6687.—St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. Co. of Texas vs. Morehead, 207 S. W. 
Rep. 336. 

Furnishing Cars: 

(Ct. of Civ. Ap. of Texas.) The duty of railway com- 
mon carriers to furnish suitable cars is absolute, in view 
of Vernon’s Sayles’ Ann. Civ. St. 1914, art. 6687.—St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. Co. of Texas vs. Morehead, 207 S. W. 
Rep. 336. 

Under Vernon’s Sayles’ Ann. Civ. St. 1914, art. 6687, it 
is the duty of the connecting carrier to which a loaded 
ear of stock is delivered to receive it as loaded, if suit- 
able, and forward it, the initial carrier having the privilege 
of furnishing its own cars beyond the end of its line.—Ibid. 

Where there is no evidence that defendant initial carrier 
required connecting carrier to furnish an unloaded Car, as 
required by Vernon’s Salyes’ Ann. Civ. St. 1914, art. 6688, 
the court on appeal may, in aid of judgment below, assume 
that defendant’s loaded car was delivered to connecting 
carrier pursuant to an agreement.—Ibid. 

Delay: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. Dak.) Under Carmack amendment, an 
unexplained delay of at least 21 hours in the shipment 
of cattle a distance of 138 miles will support a recovery 
by the shipper.—Erickson vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. 
Co., 170 N. W. Rep. 144. 

Where a railroad ccmpany was clearly liable for in- 
juries to a shipment cf cattle caused by delay, and the 
company’s refusal to pay the claim was without justifica- 
tion, held that, on appeal from a judgment for the shipper, 
a penalty of 10 per cent of the amount of the judgment 
should be impcsed as penalty for the vexatious appeal.— 
Ibid. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 

False Billing: 

(Cir. Ct. of Ap., Seventh Circuit.) An indictment 
Clarging that a railread company violated interstate com- 
Merce act, 10, by false billing, etce., assisting a shipper to 
obtain transportation at less than the usual rates, is not 
defective because it did not set out the waybills, for the 
Waybills are mere evidence of the classification, etc.— 
Eigin, J. & E. Ry. Co. vs. United States, 253 Fed. Rep. 907. 
_An indictment charging that a railroad company violated 
Itterstate commerce act, 10, by assisting a shipper to 
obtain transportation at less than the regular rates, held 
hot required to set forth the steps provided by law to 
fix a lawful rate of transportation, such as publishing and 
posting —Ibid. . 

As the regular rates to be charged must be made by 


the railrcad company itself, an indictment, charging a 
violation of interstate commerce act, 10, by assisting a 
shipper to obtain transportation at less than the regular 
rate, need not be amplified by setting forth the means 
or steps taken to adopt rate.—Ibid. 

An indictment charging that a railroad company, in 
violation of interstate commerce act, 10, assisted a ship- 
per to obtain transportation at less than the regular rate, 
is not defective, though alleging the rates departed from 
to be on paper, wood pulp, and strawboard boxes knocked 
down flat in carload, whereas the shipments charged did 
not specify that the boxes were knocked down.—Ibid. 

As a shipper is primarily responsible for freight charges, 
and the contracis for transportation were made by it, an 
indictment charging that a railroad company, in violation 
of interstate commerce act, 10, assisted the shipper to 
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obtain transportation at less than the regular rates, was 
not defective for failure to allege that the shipper actually 
paid the freight.—Ibid. 


Inspection of Cars: 

(Sup. Ct. of Mississippi.) Where a carrier tenders cars 
to the shipper, the duty is upon it, and not upon the 
shipper, to inspect such cars, though furnished as empties 
by a connecting carrier.—Mississippi Cent. R. Co. vs. Lott, 
80 So. Rep. 277. 


Connecting Tracks: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. Dak.) Where there was a continuous 
demand for a connecting track between the two lines of 
railroad at a city, and such track was necessary to avoid 
the hauling of shipments, which it might be desired to 
ship through the city from points on the line of one rail- 
road to points on the other, held that an order of the 
State Board of Railroad Commissioners, requiring the 
companies to construct a connecting track, was warranted. 
—Commercial Club of City of Mitchell et al. vs. Chicago, 
M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al., 170 N. W. Rep. 149. 

In determining whether railroad companies serving a 
city should construct a connecting track, income is not 
the only thing to be considered, but the public interest, 
and the fact that the connecting track will become part 
of the regular equipment, and that its cost will be con- 
sidered in fixing rates.—Ibid. 


Rates: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. Dak.) The owners and operators of a 
railroad are entitled to a reasonable profit, and rate- 
fixing bodies should prepare schedules of rates that will 
return such a profit—Commercial Club of City of Mitchell 
et al. vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al., 170 N. W. 
Rep. 149. 


Government Control: 

(Sup. Ct. of S. Dak.) The courts will take judicial no- 
tice of the governmental seizure and operation of railroads 
as a war emergency act, etc—Commercial Club of City 
of Mitchell et al. vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al., 
170 N. W. Rep. 149. 

During the period that the President, as a war emer- 
gency act, controls and operates the railroads, there will 
be no attempt to enforce an order by a state board of 
railroad commissioners, requiring railroads to construct 
connecting track, as the order cannot be enforced without 
the consent of the government.—Ibid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Evidence: 

(St. Louis Ct. of Ap.) As against objection to intro- 
duction of evidence on ground that statement did not show 
whether action to recover for goods destroyed was in tort 
or on an undertaking, and on the ground that there was 
no allegation of conversion or negligence, the statement 
was sufficient, where it would bar another action.—Central 
Nat. Bank vs. Pryor et al., 207 S. W. Rep. 298. 


Initial Carrier: 

(St. Louis Ct. of Ap.) Whether the receiving carrier 
took as initial carrier or as agent for another carrier is 
not liable for the loss of goods burned at the point of 
loading, where it had turned over whatever control it had 
to the next carrier before the fire—Central Nat. Bank vs. 
Pryor et al., 207 S. W. Rep. 298. 


In an action against carriers to recover for loss of goods 
shipped, evidence, including receipt absolving receiving car- 
rier from responsibility for “quality, quantity or condition 
of contents,” held to show that such carrier was acting 
only as agent for the next carrier for the purpose of 
switching the car from the place of loading.—Ibid. 
Interest: 

(St. Louis Ct. of Ap.) In an action against a carrier to 
recover for goods destroyed by fire, plaintiff cannot recover 
for interest cn the amount of loss, where its complaint 
or statement asks no interest.—Central Nat. Bank vs 
Pryor et al., 207 S. W. Rep. 298. 

Released Date: 

Where the woman who made a shipment by express 
could neither read, write, nor speak the English language, 
held that, notwithstanding the express receipt contained 
provisions limiting the carrier’s liability, there was no 
meeting of the minds, creating a contract.—Berlinsky vs. 
Barrett, 173 N. Y. Sup. 449. 

Where an express parcel weighed 270 pounds, the re- 
ceipt providing that the carrier should not be liable for 
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more than $50 for any shipment of 100 pounds or less, or 
for more than 50 cents per pound for shipments weighing 
more, did not limit recovery to $50.—Ibid. 

Returned Shipment: 

Where carrier attempted to deliver gods, but consignee 
obtained order of attachment against them, whereupon 
the consignor requested the carrier to return them, and 
it required the consignor to sign an indemnity contract 
holding it harmless from liability in returning them, and 
constituting the carrier or connecting road consignor’s 
agent, the carrier was not liable for loss of goods while 
being returned.—Peugeot Auto Import Co. vs. New York 
Cent. R. Co., 173 N. Y. Sup. 455. 

Warehouseman: 

(Sup. Ct., Trial Term.) Carrier, having stored piano 
subject to consignee’s order under bill of lading author- 
izing such storage upon consignee’s failure to remove 
piano within 48 hours after notice of its arrival, is not 
liable, upon burning of piano while so stored, though its 
notice to consignee was sent to a wrong address, and was 
not received until 12 days after being sent, where consignee 
did not remove piano, though having actual notice of 
arrival two months before fire—Hunt vs. New York Cent, 
R. Co., 173 N. Y. Sup. 465. 

(Sup. Ct. of Vermont.) Merely placing goods in ware- 
house does not discharge carrier as such, but he remains 
liable as insurer until consignee has had reasonable time 
after arrival of goods to inspect and take them away in 
common course of business.—L. Kommel & Son vs. Cham- 
plain Transp. Co., 105 At. Rd. 253. 


OHIO STATE TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


A meeting of all interested chamber of commerce and 
industrial traffic commissioners and managers, to be held 
in the Lattice Room of the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 0O., 
Monday, February 10, at 10 a. m., is called for the purpose 
of effecting a permanent and active Ohio State Traffic 
League. The call cays: 


“The need of such a league, organized to promote the 
traffic interests of its members and the industries and lo- 
calities represented, has never been greater than at pres- 
ent. It is respectfully urged that, through your presence 
at this meeting, you will lend this organization movement 
your advice, counsel and moral support. 


“In agreement with the aim of the committee to offer 
an invitation to all interested, will you not kindly extend 
the call to any in your city who may have been over- 
looked? 


“Membership in the league will be limited to the traffic 
representatives of the chambers of commerce and the vari- 
ous industries of this state.” 


The organization committee, signing the call, is com- 
posed of the following: 


Akron: W. W. Hall, T. C., Akron Chamber of Com- 
merce; Alvin Hill, T. M., Robinson Clay Products Com- 
pany; E. C. Knox, T. M., Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany; W. W. Wagoner, T. M., W. E. Wright Company; 
Henry Zimmerman, T. M., B. F. Goodrich Company. 


Mansfield: W. Lee Cotter, president and general man- 
ager, Cotter Transfer & Storage Company; F. W. Grun- 
nert, T. M., Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company; E. M. 
Huber, T. M., Aultman & Taylor Machinery Company; 
S. H. Thomas, T. M., Mansfield Milling Company; 0. J. 
Vesper, T. M., Mansfield Sheet and Tin Plate Company. 

Canton: James G. Barber, secretary-treasurer, Metro- 
politan Paving Brick Company; Charles W. Irwin, G. M. 
Canton Sheet Steel Company; Charles W. Kreig, secretary, 
the Berger Manufacturing Company; R. B. Robinson, T. M., 
United Alloy Steel Corporation; P. M. Seymour, chairman, 
transportation committee, Canton Chamber of Commerce. 

Cleveland: C. M. Andrus, T. M., Otis Steel Company; 
F. H. Baer, T. Ccmm’r, Cleveland Chamber of Commierce,; 
A. Z. Baker, T. M., Cleveland Provision Gompany; J. A. 
Coakley, D. F. A., American Steel & Wire Company; E. R. 
Freeman, T. M., Cleveland Metal Products Company. 

Youngstown: A. C. Graham, T. M., Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company; E. R. Griffith, T. M., Sharon Steel 
Hoop Company; C. H. Haynes, T. M., Brier Hill Steel 
Company; H. R. Moore, T. M., Republic Iron and Steel 
Company; H. D. Rhodehouse, T. M., Youngstown Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experi 

and wide knowledge. In it he will answer quuticns cltaha | re 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The T : 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. e Traffic Service Bureau, 


2S —————— 
Regarding Minimum Through Charge. 

Question: In The Traffic World issued Dec. 28, page 
1258, you make answer regarding application of minimum 
charges. The writer fully agrees with your interpretation 
of it. There is one point, however, that remains unex- 
plained. As a result of General Order 28, the railroads 
showed a minimum charge of 50 cents in their tariffs. In 
the absence of through rates it takes two tariffs to arrive 
at the through charge. Both these tariffs carry an indi- 
vidual minimum of 50 cents. Would not this make the 
legal minimum $1, notwithstanding our interpretation of 
General Order No. 28? 

Answer: If the through rate which would naturally ap- 
ply in the absence of a minimum were more than 50 cents 
then the rate would be the regular tariff rate applicable 


to such a shipment, which might be 80 cents or 90 cents - 


or $1, and in that case the minimum rule would not apply, 
since it must be taken as presumably correct that the 
ninmum applies to the through or total charge. Of 
course, if each carrier prescribes a minimum of 50 cents, 
that is a tariff charge which must be paid, and then the 
reasonableness of that charge or the correctness of the 
carrier’s interpretation of the rule would have to be tested 
uder a formal action before the Commission. 


Carrier’s Liability on S. L. & C. 


Question: Will you kindly advise, through the column, 
_ Traffic Man,” carrier’s liability under “S. L. 

We shipped a car from one of our factories under S. 
L. & C. and under our own seals. Car was consigned to 
ourselves at New York. When car arrived at Jersey ter- 
minal it was floated to New York pier and, upon delivery 
fo us, checked short four cases. We accordingly filed 
aim covering loss of four cases. However, carrier re- 
tuned claim, requesting that we amend same to cover a 
loss of only one case, which they admitted liability for, 
daiming that the three cases checked short from the car 
uder our own seals. 

In support of our claim we filed an affidavit signed by 
our factory superintendent stating that the full amount 
as called for on the bill of lading was loaded in car in 
question and was personally checked and sealed by him. 
In declining our claim for full amount of shortage, the 
carrier states “that the furnishing of an affidavit does not 
establish the carrier’s liability or place any burden upon 
thm beyond that existing without such document.” 

We fail to see what protection the consignee has under 
the above ruling, as we have no opportunity of inspecting 
the seals on car upon arrival, but simply have to take 
the carrier’s word that they were O. K., or, to better quote 
the carrier, they were in apparent good order. 

Answer: The car in question was evidently billed to 
this company for delivery at New York City. A delivery 
atthe Jersey City terminal was not the delivery contracted 
0 be made by the carriers. If this company checked the 
‘ar when it was opened at the point of delivery in New 
York City, then the company should have prepared an 
ifidavit showing the shortage in the car at the time and 
Dace of contract delivery. The affidavit by the superin- 
lendent that the car was properly loaded with the exact 
tumber of cases claimed is only half of the proof required. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the seals were intact when 
he Car was delivered, there should be filed an affidavit 
‘lowing that there was a shortage of four cases in the 
‘a’ when delivered. 

The Commission has held that it cannot be required of 
o>; in all cases to have a man present at the loading 

all cars to check in the shipments when loaded into 
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the car, and consequently, there arose the custom, later 
sanctioned by law, of allowing the shipper to load the car, 
and this loading was set out under bill of lading specify- 
ing that it was shipper’s load and count. This ruling or 
this custom is for the benefit of the carrier, and the carrier 
should not take any advantage of the shipper, by reason 
of a special privilege given to it to avoid the payment of 
claims for loss. The carrier is just as liable for loss un- 
der S. L. & C. as under a straight bill of lading. The 
only difference is in the method of proving the claim. 
Under a straight bill of lading the carrier is obliged to 
show either that the goods were not in the car when it 
was loaded or that the goods were in the car when un- 
loaded. Undera S. L. & C. bill of lading the shipper is 
obliged to show that the goods were in the car when it 
was loaded and were not in the car when it was tendered 
for unloading. 

The carriers recently have been taking the position that 
on shippers’ load and count shipments they would not 
settle claims for loss or damage unless an action were 
brought in court. This is an unreasonable position for 
the carriers to take, inasmuch as the rule is made for their 
benefit. But when a shipper makes a claim for loss under 
aS. L. & C. bill of lading, he should present his claim 
to the carrier, fortified with an affidavit that the goods as 
claimed were in the car when it was loaded and turned 
over to the possession of the carrier, and that the goods 
were short when the carrier turned over possession of the 
car to the consignee. This would be the proof required 
in court if the claim were contested in a legal proceeding, 
and the carriers are entitled to affidavits when a claim is 
filed covering these two points. If a carrier refused to 
settle a claim when it is supported by affidavits of this 
kind, then the claim will have to be made an action at 
law, and in such action proof will have to be submitted 
similar to that contained in the affidavits attached to the 
original claim. 

It is possible that the trouble in the case submitted in 
this question is that only the affidavit of the proper loading 
of the car was submitted and that no affidavit was sub- 
mitted covering the shortage which existed at the point 


of destination. 
Switching Charges Improperly Applied. 


Question: In April, 1916, A shipped to B carload, routed 


Erie-Pan Handle team track delivery, at through rate and 
through route shown in bill of lading inserted by origi- 
nating carrier’s agent, who did not question shipper as to 
whether the rate or routing should be protected. 

Erie Railroad, performing road haul, charged through 
rate and delivered car to Pan Handle at destination, also 
charging for switch movement by assessing rate to first 
station beyond original destination on connecting line. 

Can consignees be held for this charge when originating 
carrier could have delivered car to connecting line and 
route, divisions applying? 

Can consignees be held for error on part of originating 
carrier’s agent in signing contract to perform that which 
cannot lawfully be complied with at rate inserted in bill 
of lading? 

Answer: This matter has been dealt with by the Com- 
mission in Conference Ruling 474, where the Commission 
holds that it is the duty of a carrier to make delivery in 
accordance with routing instructions. Furthermore, the 
obligation rests upon the carrier’s agent to refrain from 
executing a bill of lading which contains provisions that 
cannot lawfully be complied with, or provisions which are 
contradictory and therefore impossible of execution. When, 
therefore, the rate and the route are both given by the 
shipper in the shipping instructions and the rate given 
does not apply via the route designated, it is the duty of 
the carrier’s agent to ascertain from the shipper whether 
the rate or the route given in the shipping instructions 
shall be followed. The carrier will be held responsible for 
any damages which may result from the failure of its 
agent to follow this course. In this case it appears that 
the bill of lading directed the shipment to be handled by 
the Erie and then to be put upon Pan Handle team track, 
and the rate and route both were shown in the bill of 
lading. Inasmuch as the carrier’s agent did not make any 
question regarding this routing and rating, the carrier will 
be held responsible for any damages which may have 
arisen by reason of the charging of a higher rate than 
the shipment could have been handled for under the bill 
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of lading. Unless the Erie Railroad tariff contains a pro- 
vision for assessing a switch movement on the basis of 
the rate to the first station beyond the original destination 
on the connecting line, then such charge would be an 
unlawful charge under any circumstances. 

Answering the specific question it seems quite apparent 
that the consignees cannot be held for this switching 
charge when the originating carrier could have delivered 
the car to a connecting line and route where the divisions 
applied, the publication of that route waiving any right 
the initial carrier may have had not to short-haul its own 
line in the shipment. Neither can the consignee be held 
liable for the error on the part of the originating carrier’s 
agent in signing the contract which could not lawfully be 
complied with. This seems to have been an error on the 
part of the originating carrier for which neither the ship- 
per nor consignee should be held liable. 


War Tax on Freight Charges. 


Question: A Newark and New York Truck Company 
delivers from our Newark, N. J., factory by motor truck 
shipments of merchandise to various firms located in New 
York City, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jersey City and Newark; also 
delivering freight shipments to different freight stations in 
Newark. We will appreciate your opinion through your 
column whether you consider it in order for this express 
company to collect war tax on such shipments trucked to 
firms located in Newark locally and also those between 
the Newark factory and railroad warehouses. Please quote 
the portion of the rule governing in this case. 

Answer: The first part of Section 500 of the act of 
October 3, 1917, entitled: “An act to provide revenue 
to defray war expenses and for other purposes” provides 
that: “tax equivalent to three percentum of the amount 
paid for the transportation by rail or water or by any 
form of mechanical motor power when in competition 
with carriers by rail or water, or property by freight con- 
signed from one point in the United States to another,” 
shall be levied and callected, and furthermore, that “a tax 
of one cent for each twentv cents or fraction thereof paid 
to any person, corporation, partnership or association 
engaged in the business of transporting parcels or pack- 
ages by express over regular routes between fixed termi- 
nals for the transportation of any package, parcel or ship- 
ment by express from one point in the United States to 
another,” shall be levied and collected. 

It will be noted that in the transportation of freight that 
transportation is taxable if carried by any form of motor 
power when in competition with other carriers if the 
freight is moved from one point in the United States to 
another. In the case of express carriage a tax is to be 
assessed on the transportation charges to any person, cor- 
poration, partnership or asscciation engaged in the busi- 
ness of transporting parcels or baggage by express over 
regular routes between fixed terminals from one point in 
the United States to another. 

Regulation No. 42 of the Treasury Department, U. S. 
Internal Revenue Article 2 states that the transportation 
mentioned in the law does not include cartage. Article 
25 of these regulations states that the tax imposed so far 
as freight is concerned, is upon the transportation from 
one point in the United States to another. Article 44 of 
the same regulations provides that these rulings shall 
also apply to the transportation by express. 

Under the law and rulings of the Treasury Department, 
therefore, a war tax should be paid upon the transporta- 
tion charges by this express company on all shipments 
which are made from Newark to New York, Brooklyn and 
Jersey City. No war tax accrues upon any transportation 
within the city of Newark either from the plant of this 
company to business houses within the city or to railroad 
warehouses. 

Time Within Which Suit Can Be Filed Against Carrier. 


Question. Section 3 of the Uniform bill of lading and 
Section 8 of the uniform express receipt require that suits 
for loss, damage or delay shall be instituted only within 
two years and one day after delivery of the property, or 
in case of failure to make delivery within two years and 
one day after reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. 
We would like to inquire if it is necessary to file formal 
claim or notice of intention to file claim within 
the prescribed time limits as covered by the same 
sections of the conditions of the B. L. and express 
receipt, in order to enable us to file such suits. In other 
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words, we desire to know what bearing the claim may 
have on the suit, and if no claim or notice of intention to 
file claim has been made whether this precludes the pos. 
sibility of filing suit against the carrier. 

Answer: It seems to be a prerequisite to the filing of 
a suit that notice of intention shall be filed and the claim 
shall be filed within the time specified in the bill of lading, 
which is the contract of shipment between the shipper anq 
the carrier. This giving of notice and filing of a claim are 
for the protection of the carrier so that it may adjust a 
case without suit, and this appears to be proper inasmuch 
as the Cummins Amendment to Section 2 of the act to 
regulate commerce makes the initial carrier liable for the 
acts or aefaults of all connecting carriers participating 
in the transportation. While the law does not state that 
a filing of notice and the filing of a claim are prerequisites 
to the filing of a suit, nor does the contract provision in 
the bill of lading so state, yet that its the construction 
which it appears reasonable to place both upon the law 
and the contract of shipment. 

The three provisions of the law regarding notice, filing 
claim ana bringing action lead to the belief that Congress 
intended that the carriers might consider the two provis- 
ions as steps leading to the third. This is emphasized by 
the latter part of that paragraph of the law which provides 
that under certain conditions “no notice of claim nor filing 
of claim shall be required as a condition precedent to 
recovery.” 

It appears that this matter has been before the courts 
for determination and in the case of the A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co. vs. Cozart, an Oklahoma case, decided in 1916, found 
in the 158th Pacific, page 933, the court held that a pro 
vision in the bill of lading issued by a common carrier 
covering an interstate shipment of grain providing that 
claim for any loss incurred must be filed within four 
months after the delivery of the shipment, or in case of 
failure to deliver, within four months after a reasonable 
time for such delivery, if fairly entered into by the carrier 
and the shipper and not unjust or unreasonable under the 
circumstances of the particular case, is valid; and a failure 
to comply therewith on the part of the shipper when such 
provision of contract is properly pleaded and not waived 
by the carrier, bars a recovery. 

A similar holding was made by the court in the case of 
the Kemper Mill Company versus Missouri Pacific Ry. Co, 
a case decided in Missouri in 1916 and found in the 196th 
S. W. Rep. page 8. In that case the court said that in an 
action against the initial carrier of an interstate ship- 
ment, liable under the Carmack amendment to the Hep 
burn Act to the legal holder of the bill of lading, the con- 
tract providing that claims for loss, damage, etc., should 
be made in writing to the carrier at the point of delivery, 
etc., required such notice, even in the case of a willful mis- 
delivery by a final connecting carrier. 


Demurrage Charges on Erroneous Delivery. 


Question: A certain firm doing business at point “A” in 
order to obtain more prompt delivery of its freight, 
instructed a number of shippers to bill their freight to 
point “B” at which place consignee took delivery and 
handled to point “A’ with its own trucks. On a certail 
day postal notice was received from point “B” to the 
effect that there was on hand at that station a shipment of 
steel with storage charges accruing. Consignee at that 
time was unable to identify shipper inasmuch as no such 
amount of steel had been ordered shipped to point “B. 
However, delivery was accepted and freight taken to point 
“A” with trucks. Later on original bill of lading arrives 
and same reads, to consignee at point “A.” Under these 
circumstances is the carrier in any way liable for the extra 
expense of handling this shipment from point “B” to “A, 
inasmuch as he advised shipment was on hand with stor 
age charges accruing? 

Answer: This transaction was primarily an erroneous 
delivery by the carrier. It delivered the goods at a destr 
nation not named in the bill of lading and hence ihe car 
rier should be held liable to the consignee because it failed 
to complete the transportation which it undertook in its 
bill of lading. This matter has been before the Commis 
sion, and Conference ruling No. 509 issued under date of 
June 19, 1907, provides as follows: 

“In case the consignee elects to accept the shipment at 
the terminal where delivery has been erroneously offere 
rather than insist upon delivery at the terminal designated, 
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the shipper or the consignee is entitled to recover dam- 
ages in the sum of the difference between the expense 
of drayage actually incurred at a reasonable charge there- 
for, and the expense which would have been incurred if 
proper delivery had been effected by the carrier. The car- 
rier responsible for misrouting the shipment resulting in 
a claim of this character may reimburse the shipper or 
consignee entitled to reimbursement wholly at its expense 
without a specific order of the Commission in every case.” 

Hence, it appears under the ruling of the Commission 
that the consignee is entitled to reimbursement for the 


extra expense of handling the shipment from “B” to “A’’ 


over the expense which would have been incurred had the 
shipment been handled from station “A” to the company’s 
plant at “B.” 

Rates Applying to Routed Shipments. 

Question: We have made several carload shipments of 
rubber tires from Milltown, N. J., destination Dallas, Tex. 
Some cars have been routed via the gateway of Memphis, 
Tenn., and some cars via the gateway of St. Louis. 

Carloads via Memphis take first class $1.09 from Mill- 
town to Memphis and a proportional rate of $0.774 from 
Memphis to Dallas. This proportional rate applies on 
rubber tires from Milltown to Dallas and does not apply 
to any other point, making a through rate of $1.864 plus 
2 per cent increase. 

Carloads via St. Louis take third class $.70 to the river 
and second class $1.25 from the river to Dallas, making 
a through rate of $1.95 plus 25 per cent increase. 

We have been paying freight charges according to way 
cars have been routed on our bills of lading. We have 
been informed that, irrespective of whether the shipments 
were routed or not routed, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has repeatedly held that the shipper is entitled 
to the benefit of the lowest combination of rates, provided 
a through rate from origin to destination does not appear 
in the tariff. 

What we would like to know is, has the I. C. C. made 
such a ruling and, if so, why do carriers insist on routing 
being inserted on bill of lading? Why not leave all bills 
of lading unrouted, as practically all rates except to the 
Pacific coast are made up on combinations? 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has de- 
cided that a carrier must follow routing instructions, if 
possible, in all cases. This matter is dealt with at length 
by the Commission in Conference Ruling No. 474. Para- 
graph A of that ruling provides: “It is the duty of the 
carrier to make delivery in accordance with routing in- 
structions, etc.” 


Paragraph C of the same ruling provides: “The obliga- 
tion lawfully rests upon the carrier’s agents to refrain 
from executing bill of lading which contains provisions 
which cannot lawfully be complied with or provisions 
which are contradictory and therefore impossible of exe- 
cution. When, therefore, the rate and the route are both 
given by the shipper in the shipping instructions and 
the rate given does not apply via the route designated, it 
is the duty of the carrier’s agent to ascertain from the 
shipper whether the rate or the route given in the ship- 
ping instructions shall be followed. The carrier will be 
held responsible for any damages which may result from 
the failure of its agent to follow this course. If, however, 
the agent of the carrier, after exercising reasonable dili- 
sence, is unable to obtain more definite instructions as 
lo routing, the goods should be sent via the route specified 
in the bill of lading.” 


Where no routing is given in the bill of lading, it is 
the plain duty of the carrier to carry the shipment over 
the cheapest route where there is a combination of rates, 
or where there are through rates over different routes, 
oe of which is lower than the other. In this case, where 
there is a difference in the rate by different gateways, 
the shipper should, of course, route his shipments via 
€ cheaper gateway. If for any reason there should be 
a1 embargo on that route or the carrier for some other 
tason should take the shipment through the gateway 
Which carries the higher rate, the lower rate will be pro- 
lected under the orders of the U. S. Railroad Administra- 
lion and also under the orders of the Interstate Com- 
Merce Commission. These orders are to the effect that, 
‘specially during the stress of war transportation, ship- 
ts shall be protected in their own routings, and, fur- 
‘more, shall be protected in the lowest rate applicable 
Wer the usual workable route between the point of origin 
id destination. 
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Hugh McVeagh is appointed assistant to federal man- 
ager of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad, Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad of Indiana, Cincinnati Northern Railroad, 
Central Indiana Railroad, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
road, Central Union Depot & Railroad, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis Union Railroad, with headquarters at Cincinnati. 

George J. Ray is appointed engineering assistant to the 
director of the Eastern Region. 

The directors of the Akron, Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
way Company have elected the following officers: H. B. 
Stewart, president, Canton, Ohio; I. H. Taylor, first vice- 
president, Canton, Ohio; J. C. Williams, vice-president and 
general manager, Akron, Ohio; A. L. Graner, auditor and 
treasurer, Akron, Ohio. 

William C. Fitch has been appointed freight claim agent 
of the Southern Pacific (lines south of Ashland, Ore.), the 
Western Pacific, the Tidewater Southern and the Deep 
Creek, having general charge of loss and damage freight 
claims and the prevention of causes of such claims, suc- 
ceeding M. E. McKirahan, assigned to other duties. 

The jurisdiction of Geo. W. Stevens, federal manager, 
is extended over the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad of 
Indiana, which road is released from the jurisdiction of 
E. M. Costin, federal manager. 

H. C. May is appointed federal manager of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad and the Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis & Western Railroad, with headquarters at 
Chicago, the roads being released from the jurisdiction 
of E. M. Costin, federal manager. 

Charles F. Patterson, heretofore counsel for claims, 
Division of Law, has been appointed assistant general 
counsel by John Barton Payne, general counsel, United 
States Railroad Administration. 

The jurisdiction of C. W. Galloway, federal manager, 
is extended over the Morgantown & Kingwood Railroad. 

A dinner in celebration of the tenth anniversary of La 
Salle Extension University will be given in the Gold 
Room, Congress Hotel, Monday evening. February 10. 
The principal address will be by W. H. Taft. 

The jurisdiction of Charles H. Hix, federal manager of 
the Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt-Line Railroad and Hamp- 
ton Roads Railroad terminals, is extended over the Vir- 
ginian Railroad. 

J. S. Pyeatt has appointed J. S. Hershey traffic manager 
for the group of lines which have been under the juris- 
diction of J. L. West, Mr. West having resigned his posi- 
tion. Mr. Hershey has for a number of years been gen- 
eral freight agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and 
will now have supervision over thirteen lines, composing 
group six of the Southwestern region, among which are: 
The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; St. Louis, San Francisco 
& Texas; Fort Worth & Rio Grande; Brownwood North & 
South; Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas; Fort Worth 
& Denver City; Wichita Valley and the Houston & Texas 
Central Railroads. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


At the luncheon of the Traffic Club of Chicago in the 
Hotel LaSalle ballroom February 11, William Gourlay, 
general agent of the American Railway Express Company, 
will speak on “Better Express Service,” and Henry A. 
Palmer, editor of The Traffic World, will speak on the 
subject “The Patriotism of Peace.” 


The Traffic Club of New England will have its eighth 
annual banquet Wednesday evening, February 12, at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston. The speaker of the evening 
will be Dr. Ng Poon Chew, formerly consul-general at San 
Francisco. 


The annual dinner and business meeting of the Akron 
Traffic Association was held January 20 in the B. F. Good- 
rich Company banquet hall, the following officers being 
elected: Alvin Hill, traffic manager, Robinson Clay Prod- 
uct Company, Akron, Ohio, president; H. W. Young, traf- 
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fic manager, Columbia Chemical Company, Barberton, Ohio, 
vice-president; W. W. Wagoner, traffic manager, W. E. 
Wright Company, Akron, Ohio, treasurer; H. L. Sovacool, 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway Company, Akron, 
Ohio, secretary. The following were elected directors: 
Ss. J. Witt, general agent, Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway, Akron, Ohio; H. J. Zimmerman, traf- 
fic manager, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio; J. B. 
Sipes, assistant traffic manager, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio; Russell Farley, traffic manager, 
Marathon Tire & Rubber Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


The Traffic Managers’ Committee of the Omaha Cham- 
ber of Commerce, consisting of about 75 industrial traffic 
men, held its annual election January 30. C. E. Childe, 
traffic manager of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, was 
elected chairman, and W. F. Crosby, traffic manager of 
M. E. Smith & Co., was elected secretary. Resolutions 
were adopted against government ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads and express company, and that these 
properties should be returned to owners under competitive 
conditions as soon as reconstruction legislation would per- 
mit. Mr. Childe was instructed to take up with the Rail- 
road Administration the question of taking prompt steps 
to re-establish foreign line representation, whereby diver- 
sion, tracing, quotation of rates, etc., would be satis- 
factorily handled. Mr. Childe was also requested to pro- 
test against the limited “sailing days.” 





The same resolutions have been adopted by the Trans- 
portation Club of Maryland (at Baltimore), “a business 
organization with a membership of one hundred and thirty 
traffic representatives of railroad, industrial, steamship and 
allied interests, with respect to settlement of the railroad 
problem as were adopted by the New York Traffic Club 
and printed in The Traffic World January 4. 


The Traffic Club of Newark (N. J.) has also adopted the 
same resolutions. 


At the luncheon of the traffic club of Pittsburgh, Mon- 
day, February 10, J. T. Holdsworth, vice-president of the 
Bank of Pittsburgh, formerly dean of the School of Eco- 
nomics, University of Pitstburgh, will speak. 


The Traffic Club of Cleveland has adopted the following: 


The Traffic Club of Cleveland feels that the railroads having 
been taken over and operated by the government as a war 
measure, and the war having been won, there is no longer a 
need for their retention; it is their unanimous opinion that the 
railroad properties should be returned to their private owners 
for operation at as early a date as necessary legislation can be 
secured which will bring about such return without loss or 
penalty to such roads, as a result of government operation, as 
it is the belief that government operation or ownership is hurt- 
ful to the prosperity and general good of the country, that it 
— initiative and individual effort, competition and free- 

om. 

In advocating the early return of properties to their owners 
we at the same time wish to voice our views as to certain 
features of railroad operation, some of which we view with 
favor and some we consider unwise and impracticable. 

In effecting such return we advocate the following meas- 
ures: 

1. The common use or pooling of equipment as a measure of 
greatest efficiency which will result in general in the more ex- 
peditious handling of traffic throughout the country. 

2. The continuation of the system of through way-billing of 
shipments thereby eliminating the necessity of rebilling enroute 
by connecting carriers. 

3. The right of shipper to exercise his prerogative of rout- 
ing his freight via any available open route. 

4. The enlargement of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
so as to enable it to promptly perform its many functions, and 
that equal representation of industries and carriers be included 
in its membership. 

5. The power of initiating and changing rates be vested in the 
carriers themselves and when rates are attacked and the Com- 
mission appealed to, their action shall be judicial and only in 
such instances shall the Commission exercise its authority to 
decide on what shall or shall not be considered a reasonable 
rate, and in such instances prescribe a minimum as well as a 
maximum rate. 

6. The regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the issue of securities as a measure of preventing many of the 
pernicious practices of the past which have brought about 
results of a disastrous nature, specific reference to which does 
not seem necessary. 

7. Supervision by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
matters of dispute involving questions of wages and working 
=— as a safeguard of public interest and as a protection 

ereof. 

8. Agreements between carriers in respect to rates and prac- 
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tices when such are the results of agreements arrived at 
through the medium of recognized bodies, such as the Central 
Freight Association, etc., provided such agreements are filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission before publication, 
and that records of procedure by which such results are ob. 
tained be open for inspection to the public. 
Express rates, rules and regulations should be regulated 

in a manner similar to that governing freight rates. 

10. Right of a carrier to complain of the rates of another car- 
- in the same manner and to the same extent that shippers 
oO. 


We are opposed to certain regulations which have been ad- 
vocated in some channels, the principal ones against which our 
protest is directed being: 

The appointment of a secretary of transportation as q 
member of the President’s cabinet, as we feel that all of the 
duties proposed to be assigned to such officer can be better and 
more capably performed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion. 
2. The regional committee’s method of jurisdiction in the 


handling of transportation affairs as with the enlargement of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission herein recommended that 
body will be able to promptly and efficiently handle all mat- 
ters coming before it. 

3. The present power of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to suspend rates for ten months and are of the opinion that 
six months are ample. 

The above is a brief outline of the views of this club on the 
several leading questions and constitutes its recommendation. 

It is Resolved, That a copy of these minutes be sent to the 
chairmen of the committees of the Senate and House dealing 
with transportation affairs and to the Senators and Congress- 
men representing the state of Ohio. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


That part of former Director-General McAdoo’s annual 
report covering the operations of the division of capital 
expenditures, given to the public on February 4, shows 
facts heretofore published that may be of value during 
the discussion of the railroad problem. 


In February, 1918, the Railroad Administration called 
for budget reports from the various railroads. The bug- 
gets submitted in response to this called for expenditures 
chargeable to capital account—that is, exclusive of large 
sums chargeable to maintenance—amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $1,329,000,000 which, upon revision, was reduced to 
$975,000,000. This amount has been increased from time to 
time by new requirements, and particularly by large or- 
ders for locomotives and freight cars, until the improve- 
ments-definitely authorized to December 31, 1918, amounted 
to $1,278,814,998. Of this amount $573,150,159 is for addi- 
tions and betterments; $658,893,761 for equipment, and 
$46,771,078 for construction of extensions, branches and 
other lines. 


The authorizations for additions and _  betterments 
amounted to $573,150,159 and the expenditures, to Novem- 
ber 30, amounted to $240,260,135. The authorizations for 
equipment amounted to $658,893,761 and expenditures on 
that head to $254,060,941. 

For the construction of extensions there was an author- 
ization of $46,771,078 and an expenditure amounting to 
$20,194,318. 

The total, $1,278,814,998, and the total expenditures, 
$516,515,394, are considerably less than half what was 
planned. The policy, as stated in the report, was to spend 
for safety and increased capacity. In concluding the re 
port, Mr. McAdoo said: 


“In addition to the locomotives and freight cars under 
order by the railroad companies at the time the govern- 
ment assumed control, additional orders were placed for 
1,430 locomotives for 1918 delivery, at an estimated cost of 
$78,193,200, of which 743 have been delivered by the build- 
ers; and also an order for 100,000 freight cars for 1918 
delivery at an estimated cost of $289,460,000, of which 
there has been completed and delivered to date 17,027 cars. 
An additional order for 600 locomotives for 1919 delivery 
has also been placed, involving an expenditure of approx- 
imately $37,842,268. At the time these orders were placed 
it was supposed that the war might last much longer than 
the year 1918. Practically all of this equipment has been 
assigned to those railroads whose need for additional 
power and equipment appeared to be the greatest.” 


RAILROAD TRANSFERRED. 


Effective February 1, the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
of Indiana was transferred from the Eastern Region to 
the Pocahontas Region. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Frienas.of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 


With the Times—Contributions are Welcomed 


REPARATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Reference was made in the January 25 issue of The 
Traffic World under the heading, “No Increase in Rates,” 
to the subject of reparation, which is of such importance 
that we cannot understand why the shippers do not become 
more active in pressing the Administration for a decision. 

Not only are the rates unreasonably increased under 
the terms of General Order 28 involved, but rates which 
were voluntarily reduced by the carriers in January, Febru- 
ary and March, 1918, may not be observed as a basis for 
reparation, regardless of the fact that the carriers admitted 
the unreasonableness of the class rates and expressed a 
willingness to award reparation, based on the subsequently 
published rate upon proper authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

If the Railroad Administration intends to ignore the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission in matters 
of this kind and announces its policy as construing all pub- 
lished rates as reasonable rates, its decision should be ren- 
dered without delay, as shippers would, at least, have the 
privilege of presenting formal complaints to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which would serve the same pur- 
pose, but would prove more expensive to the shippers and 
the Railroad Administration as well. 

Atlantic Paper & Pulp Corporation, 
T. M. True, Traffic Manager. 
Savannah, Ga., Feb. 4, 1919. 


SOME DEMURRAGE THOUGHTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

A recent decision of the Commission stated that demur- 
rage is a penalty. Findings of facts by the Commission, 
as decided by the courts, are not subject to judicial re- 
view. We may, therefore, accept this as final. It leads, 
however, to what may be considered strange and unusual 
situations. 

A penalty contemplates an offense and an offender. 
What is the measure of the offense? Is it a crime, a 
felony or a misdemeanor? Does it come in the same 
category as embezzlement, arson, forgery or just plain 
drunk and disorderly? And what are the rights of the 
offender? Is he entitled to his day in court as provided 
for in the constitution? Is he entitled to counsel, to be 
selected by the court, if necessary? 

The language of the act to regulate commerce is clear 
and explicit that all “charges” for “service” shall be just 
and reasonable, and there is nothing in the act which 
empowers the carriers to impose a penalty. In the pres- 
ent situation the carrier is judge, jury, and executioner. 

The principle that delayed equipment should be paid 
for is not at issue here, but the principle that it is a 
penaliy puts a phase upon it quite different. “It depends 
entirely upon how you state your case,” as the territorial 
judge said to the culprit who had stolen a horse and 
killed aman. “We will hang you for stealing the horse 
if the case is tried under the Texas law or we'll hang 
you for killing the man if the case is tried under the 
Arkansas law.” 

The progressively increasing demurrage rates and their 
application are impractical from an operating standpoint 
and impossible from .an accounting standpoint, inasmuch 
as the placement of cars in the order of arrival is a bur- 
densome requirement where a large movement is involved. 
Take a belt line situation where the carrier serves a num- 
ber of lines and a larger number of industries. If the 
flow of cars into the industries and out again proceeded 
With the smoothness of clockwork the thing’ might work. 
But we have not yet reached the condition where business 
moves 100 per cent pure all the time and the thing is 








so delicately poised that the least embarrassment of move- 
ment throws it out of gear. Once out of gear, the ac- 
countants have their own troubles. 

The solution is difficult. Demurrage is a loss. It can- 
not be figured in the cost or the overhead and very few 
industries escape it altogether, even with the best equip- 
ment and the most diligent effort. Nor can we strike 
an average by taking the statistics or records for a series 
of years. We may average natural phenomena, such as 
rainfall, or snow, or temperature, but we cannot average 
demurrage. An annual demurrage account of five thou- 
sand dollars represents five per cent interest on one 
hundred thousand dollars. A flat rate would seem more 
equitable except that it would fail to reach the chronic 
offender. And this brings up the point whether or not 
the chronic offender has been emphasized too much and 
why the bulk of efficient, watchful people should be pun- 
ished for the offenses of the few. 

The present drastic demurrage rates were put in to 
reach the government contractor with a contract carrying 
a penalty clause which caused him to lay in a stock of 
material far above his usual requirements or periodical 
needs. It was a war measure; the American people ac- 
cepted many war measures as a patriotic contribution to 
win the war. Many of these had their origin in frenzy, 
but normal times and the chance to reflect are in pros- 
pect and we may hope that calm discussion and de- 
liberation will produce a tariff which is just and reason- 
able—just to the consignee and reasonable to the carrier. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 30, 1919. J. D. Hashagen. 


A FREIGHT RATE PRESCRIPTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The United States Labor Department is sending men 
to all parts of the United States begging employers— 
particularly producers and contractors—to do all in their 
power to promote public and private improvements so 
as to furnish employment for the unemployed, especially 
the home-coming soldier boys. 

At the same time the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration is asking the same interests to accept a new 
plan and new freight rates that will absolutely prohibit 
public and private improvements. 

These rates are a tremendous increase in many in- 
stances over the rates now prevailing, and present rates 
are much higher than those that prevailed before the war. 

It is true that railroad freight rates have had so many 
cooks that the broth is spoiled both for the railroads and 
the consumers and shippers, but the prescription in the 
new proposed freight rates would actually spill the broth. 

Sometimes an outsider who knows nothing about a par- 
ticular business may be able to make a suggestion that 
can, by the expert, be put into operation with good effect. 

So I am going to dare to prescribe a remedy in freight 
rates on the commodities of sand, gravel, stone and slag, 
which, if followed, I believe, would cure the freight-rate 
fiu, or, in other words, would unscramble the mineral-ag- 
gregate-commodity egg. 

I do this as an individual, and not as a member of any 
organization or owner of any interest in any producing 
plant. 

As I, a layman, see it, there are three principal costs 
in commodity handling—the On, the Along, and the Off. 
In other words, the shipping station cost, the mileage 
hauling, and the destination station cost. 

For the foregoing reason, I believe there should be 
three charges combined in one for every carload of com- 
modity shipped—the On charge, the Along charge, and the 
Off charge. 

The profit to the railroad should all be in the On and 
Off charges, and the Along charge should be at cost. 
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This plan would induce railroad companies to promote 
industries on their lines away from junction points, re- 
lieving congestion at these points so as to get the profits 
in the On and Off services. 

The Along charge at cost is in the interest of the ulti- 
mate consumers, for, by it, the size of the territory that 


' would compete would be made larger, so naturally would 


‘freight at terminals, except New Orleans. 


increase the number of competitors and reduce the prices 
of the mineral aggregates necessary for public and pri- 
vate improvements. 

A two-line haul should cost only enough more than a 
one-line haul to pay the cost of switching at junction 
point—say, 10 cents a ton—for the second line would 
get the profit in the Off charge. 


RATES. 

Total Total 

On per Along Off one line two lines 
ton. per ton. per ton. per ton. per ton. 
20 5- 20 miles 20 45 55 
20 10- 40 miles... 20 50 60 
20 15- 60 miles 20 55 65 
20 20- 80 miles 20 60 70 
20 25-100 miles 20 55 75 
20 30-120 miles 20 70 80 
20 35-140 miles 20 75 85 
20 40-160 miles 20 80 90 
20 45-180 miles 20 85 95 
20 50-200 miles 20 90 100 


I have no idea that this prescription will be adopted, 
because each doctor wants the honor of inventing the 
cure himself, but I do believe the plan, if not these par- 
ticular rates, would unscramble the freight-rate egg, and 
I hope to see the plan criticized or a better plan sug- 
gested in your column. 

Horatio S. Earle, 
Former State Highway Commissioner of Michigan. 
Detroit, Mich., Feb. 3, 1919. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report of traffic conditions for the week 
ended January 27, given out by the Director-General, freight 
loadings continued heavy in the Centra, Western and 
Northwestern regions, with a slight falling off as compared 
with the week previous in the Allegheny, Pocahontas and 
Southern regions. No specific report on this point was 
received from the Southwestern and Eastern regions. Pas- 
senger business was reported heavy in practically all sec- 
tions of the country. It is to be noted that live stock re- 
ceipts at Chicago for the week were almost four times 
those for the corresponding period in 1918. The summary 
follows: 

Eastern Region: City of Buffalo has authorized expendi- 
ture of $8,000,000 for public buildings, and is considering 
additional expenditures which will employ a large number 
of men. Passenger business heavy, especially to Florida, 
additional sleeping car accommodations having been’ ar- 
ranged on regular trains as well as extra equipment when 
necessary. Increase in sale and popularity of scrip books 
reported. 

Allegheny Region: Car loading shows decrease, with no 
immediate prospect of increasing. Surplus of both box 
and coal cars. Federal express between Boston and Wash- 
ington being operated in two sections, account heavy travel. 
Special trains to handle labor to and from war industries 
being reduced from time to time. 

Pocahontas Region: Ship tonnage in sight to handle 
practically all grain now in elevators at Newport News. 
Freight business somewhat lighter than preceding week. 
Passenger travel slightly less than previous week, there 
being a falling off in number of discharged and furloughed 
soldiers, as well as civilian travel; however, a number of 
extra trains and sleepers were necessary to handle the 
business. Parlor cars replaced on through trains between 
Richmond and Norfolk. 

Southern Region: Surplus of box cars and normal sup- 
ply of flat and refrigerator cars. No accumulation of 
Movement of 
perishables from Florida this season shows large increase 
over last year. Movement for next two or three weeks 


will probably show slight decrease on account earlier 
‘shipping. Recent cold wave apparently damaged Florida 
vegetables only slightly; however, southern districts re- 
port an estimated damage of 25 per cent. 
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movement subnormal, due to industries awaiting develop. 
ments and purchasing only in-quantities for immediate re. 
quirements. Practically no export cotton moving. Fer. 
tilizer movement in Georgia will be slightly less than last 
year. Other southeastern territory about the same. Work 
on government picric acid plant at Brunswick has been dis. 
continued. Passenger traffic heavy, making operation of 
additional equipment necessary. Account gradual reduce. 
tion in operations at -government plants at Herniitage, 
Tenn., and Sheffield, shuttle train service being reduced. 

Central Western Region: Freight loading showed heavy 
increase over last year, and good increase over preceding 
week; coal loading, however, shows slight decrease. “Sail- 
ing Day’ Committees report progress, showing saving in 
number of cars loaded, together with increased efficiency. 
Passenger travel shows increase, with heavy travel to both 
Florida and California. Passenger and freight stations 
consolidated at a number of small points. 

Northwestern Region: Large increase in number of cars 
loaded as compared with last year, but slight decrease as 
compared with preceding month. Car supply ample and 
all equipment being furnished promptly. Crop conditions 
unusually favorable throughout region. Grain receipts at 
primary markets show increase of approximately 50 per 
cent over same period last year. Indications point to im 
proved lumber business, a number of the mills in the 
northwest having resumed operations. Passenger traffic 
continues good, with large amount of tourist travel to Cali- 
fornia, Florida and other southern resorts. 

Southwestern Region: Cotton movement somewhat re- 
tarded account market and export conditions. Indications 
point to increased lumber movement within near future. 
Frost in Texas caused considerable damage to vegetables. 
Splendid prospect for heavy wheat crop. Passenger busi- 
ness heavy, necessitating extra sleepers from Kansas City 
to Florida. Operation of consolidated ticket. offices re- 
port satisfactory. . ' 

War Department: Transportation conditions throughout 
the country reported satisfactory, especially in Chicago 
terminals, Pittsburgh and similar points where there have 
been transportation troubles in the past. Storage of sup- 
plies in warehouses at South Schenectady and other points 
proceeding satisfactorily. ve 

Navy Department: Congestion at Brooklyn‘ has been 
cleaned up. Large decrease in number of express shiD- 
ments due to improved freight transportation service. No 
transportation troubles reported. 

Fuel Administration: Full car supply and ample trans 
portation facilities available. Tidewater coal movement 
restricted by shortage of vessels. Production of bituminous 
coal exceeding demand and zone restrictions will be can- 
celled February 1. Full supply of tank car equipment in 
all territories. 

Food Administration: Necessary to re-establish specific 
permit system on grains to Milwaukee and Duluth on ac- 
count of rapidly decreasing storage facilities. Movement 
of grain and flour to North Atlantic ports discontinued for 
several weeks, due to shortage of ships. Flour at Balti 
more and Philadelphia unloaded on government piers t0 
reduce car accumulation. Necessary to continue restrictilg 
movement of hogs on permit system for five or six weeks 
longer. 

Allies Traffic Executive: Reports car supply, transporta- 
tion and arrival at ports satisfactory. 

Coastwise Steamship Lines: «Accumulation Galveston 
continues, an additional ship being transferred to Calves 
ton-New York service. One hundred and eighty thousand 
bales of cotton for British Ministry of Shipping handled to 
date. Passenger business showing falling off with Ol! 
Dominion, but increase with ocean and Southern Pacific 
steamship lines. 

Express and Mail Section: No accumulation or unusual 
conditions reported. Campaign inaugurated for improve 
ment in service by operating executives holding meetings 
in different regions. 

General: The $90 issue of interchangeable scrip books 
will be put on sale February 10. Live stock receipts at 
Chicago for the week were almost four times those for the 
corresponding period last year. Since July 1 there have 
been exported 2,355,000 bushels of white potatoes. The 
stock of beans held in distributing centers January 1 shows 
an increase of 73 per cent over last year. 
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something to get nearer on an equality with those who use 
pipe lines, their continuance in business depends upon re- 
ducing their cost of production. 
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wal A direct conflict between the Railroad Administration Another factor of safety contained in the report of the ny 
en dis. and Oklahoma is scheduled to take place on March 1. On Oklahoma Commission is the specific declaration that the bi 
ion of that day the railroads under federal control have been increases made by the Director-General, in and of them- me 
redue- commanded by the Commission of that state to put into selves, were not attacked. The war reason for the advance 
nitage effect carload and less than carload commodity rates on is admitted. The attack is wholly upon the rates that 
ced. crude and refined petroleum on hauls within the state, were in existence prior to the increases made by General 
heavy which are, broadly speaking, 50 per cent of those which Order No. 28. Of course, the effect is about the same as if 
ceding have been in effect since the Railroad Administration the attack on the rates were made without distinction as 
“Sail. made effective the rates ordained by General Order No. 28. to how they reached the existing level. 
ine The Oklahoma body has fixed a mileage scale of rates for There is a factor in the rates that is of the production 
j ency carloads and less than carloads with arbitraries of 2 cents of neither the State or Interstate Commission or the Rail- 
m both for two or more line hauls. road Administration. Last March a federal court set aside 
ation According to reports received in Washington, the rates the state-made rates and that brought into existence a 
j ordered to be operative on March 1 are based on cost _ scale of rates that had been suggested by the railroads but 
. a studies and they are the first petroleum rates which any never made effective because the State Corporation Commis- 
on a regulating body has undertaken to establish after an in- sion would not allow them. The effect of that court decision 
“ oe vestigation of that kind. They are established on a theo- and General Order No. 28 was to give Oklahoma the high- 
tions retical operating ratio of 68 per cent, although the cost’ est level of rates in the southwest. The Corporation Com- 
i a figures showed a more favorable one than that. mission, as will be recalled, fought throughout the spring 
pis & The decision was made on the formal complaints of the and summer to get rid of the extra burden put on the ship- 
~ 8 Western Petroleum Refiners’ Association and the American pers in that state by the court and the general order. It 
0 a Petroleum League against the Santa Fe and others and achieved a measure of success. Now, however, it has de- 
~ s the Director-General. The principal defendants, in ac- cided to assert its power as the representative of a state 
(raiie cordance with instructions from Washington, appeared be- and, if necessary, test the constitutionality of what the 
> Cali: fore the Oklahoma body for the single purpose of filing Railroad Administration, acting as agent of the President, 
demurrers; that is to say, that, admitting the facts to be has done. 
ate: as alleged, they desired to ask the Oklahoma body what it ——— 
thought it could do about the facts, at the same time indi- 
ern: cating that their answer was that it could not lawfully do LINING AND FLOOR RACKS 
me anything. — : ? In Circular CS-43, as revised, concerning the lining and 
That being the status of the law questions, opportunity oor racks, W. C. Kendall, the Car Service manager, says: 
s City for a direct conflict exists because the law-of Oklahoma “1. The railroads will supply refrigerator cars for ship- 
= contains severe penalties for disregard of the rates pre- ments of fruit and vegetables to the extent of their ability. 
ehout scribed by the regulatory body. Inasmuch as the com- 4 certain percentage of this class of cars belonging to 
fen plainants number among their members practiaclly all the the various railroads is already equipped with false floors 
have refiners and jobbers contained in the part of the oil indus- or floor racks. It is contemplated to eventually equip 
. try known as independent, tenders of shipments between jn this manner all such cars owned by roads under fed- 
f sup points wholly within Oklahoma will be made with a view raj control, and also cars of the following refrigerator 
points to having cases made up for the courts for a test of the ines: Pacific Fruit Express Company, Santa Fe Refrig- 
question whether the federal control law gave the Presi- erator Despatch, American Refrigerator Transit Company, 
been dent the power to prescribe rates for hauls wholly within yjseo Refrigerator Line. 
ship- a state. Under the ooo —- _— me ee “2 It will not be practicable for the railroads to equip 
. comages See personas Rapery. a ee ee ee a sufficient number of cars to fully meet the requirements 
power to repeal statutes defining the venue of suits. By A P 
bes x : : . : of the present season. Therefore, if refrigerator cars 
trans: inference it could authorize him to set aside state laws (Vag by federal-controlled roads, or cars belonging to 
sment and constitutions, without a finding of undue discrimi- any of the above-named refrigerator lines, not equipped 
inous gg ence ee age the i it did = with floor racks, are offered for loading fruit and vege- 
ee ll i ag ee ee ee ee > tables, shippers, if they so desire, will be privileged to 
ali The Oklahoma authorities do not think much of the pong Be a gr Lea iy ; . 7 — 
’ Trieber decision and opinion, else they would not, it has oe so placed will become 4 permanent part of the car 
—_ been suggested, have gone ahead with their investigation “3 Railroads will reimburse shippers for the value of 
ment oe Rees taken to prescribe rates for hauls within their floor racks placed as above described at the rate of fifty 
.d. for nes E c cents per linear foot of rack. This reimbursement will 
Balti- If the case comes on for trial on the merits of the rates phe made by the road on which load is first placed in car 
meng prescribed, the state commission will be able to show that - fo}jlowing installation of floor racks. 
cting in arriving at the cost of hauling the oil they used the “4. Any lining desired by shippers in refrigerators in 
veeks figures prepared by the railroads in one of the cases grow- addition to floor racks must be placed by them at their 
ing out of the Shreveport decision, when they proved to own expense, and in such manner as not to damage the 
the Interstate Commission that they needed larger reve- car or insulation. 
ania hues, to be obtained by increasing the rates. The Okla- “5. When railroads are unable to meet the demand for 
homa body, however, did not make the rates as low as it yefrigerator cars for above-named shipments, if shippers 
eston might have had it adhered strictly to the figures of cost elect to make use of box cars, and if in their opinion 
alves- submitted by the railroads. It allowed a less favorable gych cars require lining, they (the shippers) will be given 
isand operating ratio; that is, it allowed more for expenses than the privilege of equipping the cars with such lining en- 
ed to the railroads had claimed, thereby increasing the factor of tirely at their own expense. 
| Old vehi themselves, if, as before suggested, the promised “g. In the interest of promoting shipments and con- 
acific Itigation ever reaches the stage where the merits of the serving food supply, it is suggested that the lining of box 
Seales will be brought into question. cars, when done, conform to the following standard fur- 
usual Clifford Thorne conducted the case for the complainants. nished by the Bureau of Markets, United States Depart- 
rove- He made it a point to insist on having the rates made on ment of Agriculture, which, it is believed, will give the 
tings oa cost of service ——e. rather than upon a mere rule of best results: 
umb guess as to what they should be. He contended that P z — 
cos J {Rt is the way the railroads originally made the rates and ay) unobstructed space for air circulation down between tie car 
t e changes made in them by state bodies continue the and walls and false end walls, and from there under the false 
ts Bee fundamental errors. floors to the doorways. This ventilating space must be kept 
‘ave _, This Oklahoma case is understood to be the beginning {/C*",of hay. straw, manure. shavings end chal ‘bea ‘apabe 
The o4 a number of cases against the existing petroleum rates, ~ hetween the car meg Rag mone ane a. Sie py ew Ke not less 
hows ¢ complainants being interested in obtaining lower trans- lech anarour Shall be tightly bearded. not less than twenty- 


portation charges because, as they aver, not as a reason 
for lowering the rates, but to show that they must do 









four inches from the floor upward, the boards being nailed to 
the inside of the door frame to keep out cold winds. 
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“7. For the same reason it is further requested that 
shippers make it a practice to use box cars for the shorter 
hauls, reserving refrigerator cars for loading to the more 
distant points. Railroads will supply refrigerator cars 
preferentially, as compared with box cars, for the longer 
runs. 

“8. Box cars that may be lined by shippers will be 
furnished with a board on either side, of uniform dimen- 
sions (24 inches by 30 inches), with lettering of suitable 
size, reading as follows: 





RETURN TO 


ee 


(Insert name of shipper) 


AT 


(Name of station) 


RAILROAD 


eee ee mem wm ee we wm eee ete eee eres ee eeeteeeees 


(Name) 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 





“9. These boards will be furnished by the railroads. 
Lined box cars so boarded will be returned free, with 
lining, to point of origin of load, and should be way- 
billed to such point, consigned to party or firm whose 
name the board bears. They may be loaded all or a part 
of the way on return trip with any suitable freight. They 
must not be loaded out of direct line, and care should 
be exercised to avoid damage to lining in loading or un- 
loading. 

“10. It must be understood that cars thus lined and 
boarded are subject to demurrage, either while awaiting 
loading or unloading. 

“11. The privilege of equipping box cars as above will 
extend from Nov. 15, 1918, to April 1, 1919. In the event 
of failure to return lining to shippers within three months 
from the last-named date roads on which it was originally 
placed in cars will refund to party furnishing same the 
sum of twenty-five dollars ($25) per car in full payment 
for the value of the lining, but only when installed in 
conformity with the specifications named in paragraph 6. 
In the case of box cars the term ‘lining’ will be under- 
stood as including false floor as well as lining of side and 
end walls. 

“12. Roads on which cars are equipped should keep 
an accurate account showing date, number and initial of 
car and name of shipper to avoid any misunderstanding 
in making settlement in case of loss. 

“13. After April 1 shippers will be required to promptly 
remove from cars any lining which belongs to them. Fail- 
ing to remove such equipment, the work of removal will 
be performed by the railroads, but the latter will not 
be responsible to owners for the material or its value 
after removal. 

“14. Provisions herein contained which relate to re- 
imbursements to be made to shippers become effective 
coincidently with the effective date of tariff provisions 
of the various railroads authorizing such reimbursement.” 


INCREASED MINIMUM WEIGHTS 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has docketed 
for consideration and set down for hearing at 10:30 a. m., 
Tuesday, February 18, at Room 1909 Transportation Build- 
ing, Chicago, the question of increased minimum weights 
on a considerable number of commodities in carloads, on 
which the United States Food Administration has hereto- 
fore fixed the minimum weight that might be shipped 
(except when otherwise authorized by special written per- 
mission of the United States Food Administration). 

The Food Administration regulations having been with- 
drawn, it is believed by the carriers that the minimum 
weights now shown in tariffs should be increased for the 
future. 

A list of the commodities in question follows and op- 
posite each commodity is shown minimum weight now 
proposed, the proposed minimum weights as shown to be 
applied only in connection with commodity rates as pub- 
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lished on these articles and to govern only where present 
minimum weights are lower: 
Proposed 
: minin:a, 
Fruits and vegetables, fish (except canned sardines), 
meats, soups, vegetables with meat ingredients, meats 
with vegetable ingredients, catsup and other tomato 


I. “TE MERE UIE a ao oo op o oe 50:0: 0 se be a elbie Siereamare 60,00 
I NN og en glee on 2 os glean ai sca Scmit ore a wa a 45,0000 
Evaporated milk and condensed milk.............. eee e3 45,000 
I ro Sins oie Skate Sip tie Chia o Oa od ke ws eee eee aaa 40.000 
es ee ee Eg 8s cease nao es eee maaan cams slog Site 60,000 
Dried apples, apricots, nectarines, peaches, plums, 

I i I oo og oinle s Seu eadiaca nee ce aw wrieoatblacemttSs aa 60,000 
NY CN cca cick oa a ire Ge a csalthd «cleat anon ere WLSA MRRio ee NrNS 60.500 
ASPOEN COMCO ooiiciccicecciiccesansonss ss 5k safe ro lie Spin le ae ela 60,000 
Syrup (corn, beet or cane sugar or molasses), except in 

ee ee eS eee er ere ree 60,000 


Syrup (corn, beet or cane sugar or molasses) in barrels.. 
Floor space, barrels on end 
Cornmeal, corn grits, hominy, oatmeal, rolled oats........ 60,000 
INURE. «5 \catyiicis Rew os: ae ocelarhsen nce Om a wii eso kbd alae ated eee ome es 60,000 
Cottonseed meal, cottonseed cake, peanut meal, peanut 
cake, soya hean meal, soya bean cake, cocoanut or 


copra meal, cocoanut Or COpra CAKE. ......cccccccccvcces 60,000 
Bee RS a ee ere ee rt ee, eee 
(Subject to Rule 34, Consolidated Classification.) 
EAMGDGE UWHOGE, THARPOE COCs. 66:6 os 0c c6eecccsiedeeccevenseses 60,900 
ES Aa ee eT er ee ee 50,000 

Cottonseed, peanut, soya bean, copra, palm kernel oil in 
ee re Eee oy SAA, eee mea 60,000 
(Subject to Rule 35 Consolidated Classification.) 
SRE se Ae i ee ie eee er ocd ait eG eee t-te eae ae 60,000 
FORCES TS eo: Oa oe eee ae Pe Te eh Mareen et re eet tarey ee 60,000 
SN NI oh oie mic an sialic ia ae Sc GR Sete Am abien aeoret ah aearte ase 22,000 
Mixed carloads fresh meat with other packing house prod- 
I anne oa oie grat hea Asa g a aD ca RR Se Kc a Gk SPO a 30,000 
Cured beef, cured pork, cured mutton, lard and lard sub- 
ee, SS GP TRIO, «ono -onc.c vc Ou anesakeneseelaseee 36,000 
I sale aes a ae a edo b. Wie aca aus WPM MAAS ESSE OOO MESES 24,000 
Mixed carloads of butter, eggs or poultry.................. 24,000 
I, Fen Si a arts ari: ttn basa: ei once secede ese ssa canara ipl aUAle 8 Cae wrk 30,000 
ee ND WP I io 6.ns6.6-4.0m. oan nenieow's sass oine'eewe caus 60,000 


Exception.—If a car will not hold 60,000 it shall be 
loaded to its full visible capacity. In loading molasses 
feeds in warm weather an air space not to exceed 3 
feet from top row of sacks to roof of car at lowest 
— may be allowed to insure against heating of 
eed. 
UO, GOP: OOOE, THE, DARIED oo db ccssiccsccsscccens Car capacity 
Except when loaded to grain line, actual weight. 
Oranges and lemons, straight or mixed carloads in ven- 
tilator or refrigerator cars, from California and Arizona 
Seven boxes wide, 2 boxes high, boxes 
on end full length of car. 
In addition to the commodities named, it is also sug- 
gested that the minimum weight for cotton, compressed, 
will be 75 bales, actual weight, or 37,500 pounds per car. 


FREIGHT CAR DISTRIBUTION 


In Circular No, 172 Regional Director Bush says: 


“Effective at once, the distribution of freight cars of 
all classes (except as hereinafter noted) between railroads 
in the Southwestern Region will be directed from this 
office. 

“The movement of cars between regions will be covered 
by inter-regional car orders issued by the Car Service Sec- 
tion, addressed to regional directors affected and not to 
the individual railroads as heretofore. 

“The movement of cars between railroads in the South- 
western Region will be governed by regional car orders, 
issued by this office, bearing ‘S. W.,’ followed by the num- 
ber. 

“Reports covering receipt and delivery of cars on these 
orders will be made daily, by wire, to this. office in ac- 
cordance with present instructions covering movements 
of cars on Car Service Section orders; however, no report 
will be made to the Car Service Section, unless specifically 
directed. 

“Outstanding orders issued by the Car Service Section 
will be canceled by that body. In the absence of instruc- 
tions to the contrary, cars in transit will be handled as 
originally provided for in such orders. 

“The refrigerator and tank car department of the Car 
Serviee Section, W. L. Barnes, assistant manager in charge, 
located in Chicago, will continue to exercise jurisdiction 
over the distribution of refrigerator and tank cars and 
will issue orders direct to the railroads as may be neces 
sary. 

“All reports prepared under present instructions, oF 
which may hereafter be called for by the Car Service Sec 
tion, should be made as directed by them.” 
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TRUNK LINE MILEAGE SCALE 


Following is the tentative scale of class rates for trunk 

line territory as revised: 
00 85 67 50 35 28 

Pet. " Pet. Pet. Pet. 
3 4 5 6 


Miles 2 
21% 12% 


5 31 
17 3114 


WATCHING STATE LEGISLATION 


Representatives have been designated in various states 
through which railroads under federal control operate who 
will furnish to federal and general managers and to general 
solicitors copies of bills affecting railroads and the Railroad 
Administration that may be introduced in the state Legis- 
latures, together with current reports concerning the pro- 
gress of such proposed legislation. The following instruc- 
tions have been issued by the Director General relative to 
the attitude that should be assumed by railroads under 
federal control towards bills affecting railroads and the 
Administration: 

“With respect to legislation in: any way affecting the 
interests of labor, it is to be understood that the Adminis- 
tration has no such legislation to propose, nor will it lend 
its assistance in any form to measures affecting a repeal of 
existing laws affecting the interests of labor. 


“Following out the policy which has been suggested by the 
Director General to representatives of labor, it is understood 
that such representatives will bring such operating pro- 
posals affecting the interests of employes, as they consider 
to require action, to his attention for administrative action 
rather than advocate the passage of state legislation to 
accomplish their purpose. Should legislation of this char- 
acter be proposed, however, it should be brought at once to 
the attention of the Director General. (Of course any legis- 
lation of a “social” character proposed by representatives 
of 'abor and having no relation to railroad operation will 
hot be dealt with at all by or on behalf of the Director Gen- 
era!, through Regional Directors, Federal Managers, or 
otherwise.) 

“With respect to other proposed state legislation affecting 
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railroads under Federal control, you are authorized to take 
such action as may, in your judgment, be advisable in the 
way of bringing to the attention of the legislatures, or of 
legislative committees, the facts relating to the subject of 
the proposed legislation, the effect thereof on railroads 
under federal control, if enaced, and such reasons in con- 
nection with the enactment thereof as you believe should be 
presented. Questions so handled before legislatures or legis- 
lative committees should be dealt with by representatives of 
the Railroad Administration authorized to talk for the Rail- 
road Administration and the Railroad Administraton only. 
Whenever any steps are taken in that direction, or in the 
way of committing the Railroad Administration to any at- 
titude with respect to proposed state legislation, the Direc- 
tor General should be immediately notified.” 


COMPARATIVE FREIGHT RATES 


For the reason that Clifford Thorne questioned the ac: 
curacy of Julius Kruttschnitt’s declaration, before the Sen- 
ate committee on interstate commerce, that freight rates 
in the United States are lower than in other countries, Mr. 
Kruttschnitt has filed a memorandum with the committee 
in which he says: 

“The most recent general comparison of railway sta- 
tistics of the United States with those of foreign countries 
is a bulletin of the Bureau of Railway Economics, No. 100, 
entitled ‘Comparative Railway Statistics, United States and 
Foreign Countries, 1913.’ The comparisons in this bulle- 
tin are mostly of the calendar year 1913 or the period 
most nearly approaching that year, and may be considered 
as the last normal statistics preceding the war. The sta- 
tistics for the United States, United Kingdom, France and 
Germany quoted from the bulletin were secured from the 
official railway reports of the respective countries as fol- 
lows: 

“United States: Twenty-sixth annual report on the sta- 
tistics of railways in the United States for the year ended 
June 30, 1918, Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“United Kingdom: Returns of the capital, traffic, re- 
ceipts and working expenditure, etc., of the railway com- 
panies of the United Kingdom, for the year 1913, Com- 
mercial Department, Board of Trade. 

“France: Statistique des chemins de fer Francais, au 
31 Decembre, 1913, Interet general. Ministere des Travaux 
Publics. 

“Germany: Statistik der im Betriebe befindlichen Eisen- 
bahnen Deutschlands, Rechnungsjahr 1913. 

“The average receipts per ton in 1913 were as follows 
for the four countries: 

United States $1.068 France ‘ 
United Kingdom .... 0.778 Germany 0.773 

“The principal reason why the average for the United 
States is higher than for the other three countries is that 
the average haul per ton is very much greater than else- 
where. In the United States the average haul in 1913 was 
260 miles, in France 77.8 miles, and in Germany 62 miles. 
In England the average haul is estimated by W. M. Ac- 
worth, the British economist, at from 25 to 30 miles. 

“The average receipts per ton-mile in 1913 were as fol- 
lows (cents): 

United States: ........0 0.729 
WOE vrais nee cases 1.161 


“Here again official returns are not available for the 
United Kingdom, although Mr. Acworth estimates it at 
about 2.3 cents. Edwin A. Pratt, an English writer on 
railway subjects, in a book published in 1906 entitled ‘Rail- 
ways and Their Rates,’ devotes a number of pages (6 to 11) 
to the subject of comparative freight rates in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. He accepts without argu- 
ment the general claim that railway rates on that side of 
the Atlantic are substantially higher than they are on this 
side, and devotes his attention mainly to explaining why 
such is the fact. Another British writer, Mr. (now Sir) 
George Paish, in a book published in 1902 under the title 
of ‘The British Railway Position,’ makes a number of com- 
parisons: of the efficiency, earnings and expenses, train 
loading, etc., of American and British railways, the advan- 
tage being always with the American roads. In respect to 
average receipts per ton-mile, Mr, Paish presents a com- 
parative table (page 36), showing that in 1900 the average 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad was about 0.55 cent per ton- 
mile, while on the London & North-Western Railway of 
England it was about 2.41 cents. 
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“Turning to a comparison of freight charges in the 
United States, United Kingdom, France and Germany, 
based on similar commodities hauled for corresponding 
distances, there have been a number of studies along that 
line. For example, Professor Henry C. Adams, then in 
charge of statistics and accounts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, prepared in 1905, at the request of the 
. Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, a 
table showing specific freight rates on a number of se- 
lected commodities in the United States and in Prussia- 
Hesse. In the case of both countries, the points selected 
were those between which freight actually moved in some 
quantity. On bituminous coal for certain specific distances, 


from 300 to 600 miles, the American rate was from .332 to. 


.524 cent, while the Prussian rate was .727 to .823 cent, 
the longer distances in each case showing the lower rate 
per ton-mile. On woolen yarns, for distances from 320 to 
670 miles, the American rate was from 1.48 to 2.18 cents, 
while the Prussian rate was from 2.04 to 2.17 cents. On 
cotton yarns, for distances of from 50 to 330 miles, the 
American rate was from 1.13 to 5.66 cents, while the 
Prussian rate was from 2.46 to 3.00 cents. On coffee, for 
distances of from 270 to 330 miles, the American rate was 
from .91 to 1.18 cents, while the Prussian rate was from 
1.75 to 2.03 cents. On unmanufactured tobacco, for dis- 
tances of from 370 to 630 miles, the American rate was 
from .87 to 1.73 cents, while the Prussian rate was from 
1.72 to 1.74 cents. 

“These rates were published in a digest of hearings on 
regulation of railway rates, Appendix IX, Prussian Rail- 
way Tariffs, Senate Document 244, Part 2, 59th Congress, 
ist Session, pp. 22-24. 

“The Bureau of Railway Economics in 1915 issued a 
comprehensive statement of comparisons of rates on cer- 
tain commodities for specific distances in the United States 
and a number of foreign countries. The material was 
drawn in the first instance from consular reports to the 
United States Waterways Commission and most of it was 
carefully verified by the governments of the various coun- 
tries affected, although complete verification proved im- 
possible in some cases on account of the outbreak of the 
war. The statement was published as a bulletin entitled 
‘Comparison of Railway Freight Rates in the United States, 
the Principal Countries of Europe, South Australia and 
South Africa.’ 

“From the foregoing bulletin the following information 
has been drawn with regard to rate comparisons as be- 
tween the United States, United Kingdom, France and 
Germany. It will be understood that the comparison in 
each case is between the United States and a particular 
country, and is based on the number of quotations and 
the specific distances covered by that comparison. The 
result is that the American averages vary from comparison 
to comparison because of the different composition of the 
rates which went to make them up. The point to be 
emphasized in each case is, the American showing in each 
pair of comparisons. 

The average charge per ton-mile, in cents, was as fol- 
lows in each case: 


Bituminous Coal 


rr Cre ccs | 6 6D in ciki'cciscccecs .832 
United Kingdom ..... .943 United States ....... 532 
United States ....... eet Germany ......... .- e 
Iron Ore 
United States ....... . a... een .552 
United Kingdom ..... 1.107 United States ....... 444 
United States ....... a. eee 580 
Lumber 
United States ....... Dae. - Ce eee hs eeaws 1.006 
United Kingdom ..... 2.931 United States .......... = 
United States ....... Ree. ED odin wel vein cease <Saees 
Grain 
United States ....... ph | 1.315 
United Kingdom ..... 2.568 United States ....... .795 
United States ....... RERO “GOTMIORY 260i sb cicccccs 1.254 
Stone 
Waited States ....... 1.501 United States ....... .770 
United Kingdom ..... eee | “OD io sccececadcwn 823 
Fertilizer 
matted States ......- 2.0229 United States ....... 1.471 
United Kingdom ..... Meee k ~ BORON oo ctde cena ns - 1.546 
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Logs 
United States ..... -. 1.538 United States ....... .959 
United Kingdom ..... 4.8837 Germany ..........»- 1.353 
Iron and Steel Products 


United States ....... .963 United States ....... 1.006 
PYAMCO: 05502. ice sds EE SUUNE ~.ccsscseck os 2.000 
Comparative Capital Per Mile 

“Bulletin 100 of the Bureau. of Railway Economics shows 
that the capital per mile of line in 1913 was as follows 
in the United States, United Kingdom, France and Ger- 


many: yf 
MN I os oe aca a dineden dee ewe $ 65,861 
fo a re re 274,027 
ora ra eek ssh ceees ees (itocces Se 
IID, ea a sign. « oondh omlana Hee wees . 120,049 


“If it be argued that one reason for the low capitaliza- 
tion per mile in the United States is due to the fact that 
a smaller proportion of the American lines are double 
tracked than in Europe or on the continent, railway capi- 
tal of each country can easily be reduced to averages per 
mile of main track (1, 2, 3, 4, ete.) and per mile of all track 
(main track, yard track and sidings), the showing for 1913 
then will be as follows: 

Capital Per Mile: 1913 


United United France 

States Kingdom (1912) Germany 
Per mile of line...... $65,861 $274,027 $150,439 $120,049 
Per mile of main track 55,697 159,680 103,904 85,620 
Per mile of all track. 41,480 ply & 7: Sera 58,437 


“Tt will be seen that even when placed upon a mile of 
main track or mile of all track comparison, the American 
railway capital is much lower than that of any of the 
three foreign countries named. Such a statement as the 
foregoing does not, of course, tell the whole story, inas- 
much as a mile of line costs considerably more to build 
than a mile of additional track. When a second track is 
laid there is either no additional cost for right of way, or 
at least the cost is not proportional to the cost of the 
original construction. The same is true of grading, filling 
in, ballasting, track or signal facilities, additional build- 
ings, etc. In other words, a comparison between the 
United States and the other countries on the basis of all 
tracks is advantageous to the other countries and disad- 
vantageous to the United States, in so far as the proportion 
of additional tracks is greater abroad than here.” 


AGAINST GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


The following resolutions have been adopted by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York: 

“Whereas, This board at its meeting Nov. 15, 1916, 
adopted the following preambles and resolutions: 


Whereas, The Newlands Commission, created by Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 60, is about to investigate among other things, 
“the comparative worth and efficiency of governmental regula- 
tion and control (of public utilities) as compared with govern- 
mental ownership and operation,’ and 

Whereas, The fundamental principles of our form of govern- 
ment require: 

That the members of legislative bodies and all principal 
executive officials be periodically subject to change; 

That the number of members of legislative bodies be 
large and that representation be sectional; 

That legislative bodies, by means of laws passed by them, 
direct and control in minute detail the acts of executive 
officials; : : 

That the discretionary power of such officials be restricted 
to the narrowest possible limits; ss 

That no outlays of public moneys be made except as CX- 
pressly authorized by law; and 

Whereas, By reason of these conditions inseparable from our 
form of government, governmental operation of economic uncer- 
takings, whether federal, state or municipal, is characterized 


by: ; 
Extreme delay and inertia, vacillation, hesitancy and in- 
consistency in matters of policy; 
Wasteful outlays in response to sectional demands; 


Insufficient provision of funds when needed for necessary 
purposes; 

Absence of close and harmonious cooperation between the 
legislative directorate and the executive officials: 

Insecurity of tenure in the higher places and lack of self- 


interest as an incentive; 

Frequent change of higher officials and the injection into 
office of new and untried men; 

Unsuitable methods of selecting executive officials where- 
by such officials are often not properly qualified by expert 
knowledge, previous training, experience or proved cape2city; 

Hampering conditions imposed by law upon executives 
whereby they are deprived of necessary control of oper:tion 
and of their subordinates; and 
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Whereas, From these conditions naturally result imperfect 
gordination, lack of qualfied management, bad operating 
methods and general waste and inefficiency; both the methods 
and the results being diametrically opposite to those which pre- 
yail in properly managed business undertakings, which latter 
are governed solely by economic considerations, and require for 
their success close and friendly relations between the directo- 
rate and the officials; the prompt provision of funds as required 
py the economic needs of the business, high capacity, long ex- 
perience and special training on the part of the executive 
officials, assured tenure during efficiency, self-interest, and the 
possession by such officials of a very large degree of discretion 
as to outlays and operating details; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By The Merchants’ Association of New York, that 
governmental methods in the conduct of business affairs are 
inherently defective by reason of the fundamental restrictions 
imposed by our form of government; and that such methods are 
often inefficient and wasteful and therefore unsuited to the 
conduct of business undertakings; and be it further ; 

Resolved, That The Merchants’ Association of New York is 
opposed to government ownership and operation of railroads, 
telephones, telegraphs and other public utilities, believing that 
such utilities are far more effectively operated under private 
ownership, subject to public regulation, than would be possible 
under governmental ownership and operation, and that it would 
be a national calamity to subject these instruments, indispen- 
sable to the welfare of the whole country, to the hampering, 
jnefficient and wasteful methods inseparable from the govern- 
mental undertakings, and 

“Whereas, This board later appointed a special com- 
mittee to review the question of government ownership 
and operation of public utilities, particularly with ref- 
erence to new conditions arising from the war; and to 
report whether or not such new conditions justify and 
require a modification of the association’s previous policy 
of opposition to the undertaking by governmental agencies 
of economic activities; and 

“Whereas, such special committee, after a careful and 
detailed study: of the subject, has reported that it does 
not find any changes of conditions resulting from the war 
which warrant or require the previous position of the 
association, in opposition to government ownership and 
operation, to be modified; therefore, be it ; , 

“Resolved, That the report of the association’s special 
committee, dated Jan. 11, 1919, be, and hereby, is ap- 
proved and its recommendations adopted; and be it 
further as 

“Resolved, That the Merchants’ Association of New York 
reaffirms its resolutions of Nov. 15, 1916 (cited above) 
opposing government ownership and operation of public 
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utilities. 
THELEN TAKES OFFICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Max Thelen, February 1, took office as Director of Pub- 

‘lie Service, succeeding C. A. Prouty. So far as known he 

will make no changes in the staff, but he may fill the 

vacancy caused by the resignation of Luther M. Walter, 
assistant director of public service and accounting. 













INSPECTION AT INTERCHANGE POINTS | 

In Circular Letter No. 422, Regional Director Winchell 
says: z 

oy H. Howard, manager, Claims and Property Protection 
Section, calls attention to the fact that there has been in 
the past some duplication of inspection at interchange 
points covering loading, bracing, stability of packages and 
general condition of freight offered in interchange. 

“This inspection and record under corporate control 
'was necessary for the purpose of interline settlement of 
loss and damage claims between carriers. Under the 
changed situation brought about by federal operation of 
railroads, this duplicate inspection involves unnecessary 
labor and expense and retards the movement of the traffic 
with no apparent resulting benefits. It is directed, there- 
| fore, that instructions be issued to the effect that such in- 
section and records shall be made only by the receiving 
railroad. Arrangements should be made that the receiving 
line will keep whatever records have heretofore been 
lecessary under the duplicate inspection. 

“These instructions do not affect in any way the han- 
dling of seals and seal records which should be taken care 
ofas heretofore, and do not require or authorize the estab- 
lishment of interchange inspection at points where such 
Mspection has not heretofore been in effect.” 


_ An award of $1,050.95, payable on or before April 1, with 
Ierest from varying dates in 1914, has been made to the 
J.V. Siimson Hardwood Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. on ac- 
count of unreasonable rates exacted for the transportation 
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of carload shipments of hardwood logs from Proctor, Ed- 
mondson and Hobart, Ark., to Memphis, Tenn. 


HEARINGS ON RATE INCREASES 


(Continued from page 284.) 
out more about the matter or to make his views 
known. Sometimes hearings are held, but that is 
up to the committee and is no part of the required 
routine proceeding. 

Mr. Campbell’s fear that the Western method 
would give rise to complaints from shippers that 
their rate matters were not handled in the most 
expeditious manner, is a joke. The shippers are 
the ones who want the plan and the shipper mem- 
bers of the committees are the ones who tried to 
get it put into effect elsewhere than in the West. 

The attitude toward this plan is illustrative of 
the methods that have put the Railroad Adminis- 
tration in such bad repute with shippers. It is 
turned down either in actual disregard of the 
wishes and rights of shippers, or ignorance of 
what the plan really is. Some other plan than that 
used in the West might be as good or better, but 
none that does not provide for a definite and cer- 
tain notice to all shippers who care to look for it 
in the designated place or places, can be satisfac- 
tory. 

We note that Mr. Prouty’s niemorandum to Di- 
rector-General Hines, which the latter read to the 
Senate committee, while it goes at length into the 
purpose and organization of the traffic committees 
and their method of operation, says nothing about 
the plan of issuing district committee dockets and 
advance notices in the-West. We do note, how- 


ever, that he reports to the Director-General the re- 
sults of a recent trip he made to the West to ascer- 


tain what progress was being made by the com- 
mittees there. He reports that, on the average, 
about ten days is required for the passage of a 
complaint through the local committee in most dis- 
tricts, and about the same time in the central com- 
mittee at Chicago. Another ten days, he says, is 
consumed in Washington, so that, on an average, 
about thirty days are required to obtain action on 
a proposed rate change. He regrets that the time 
required for publication of a rate after the au- 
thority has been granted, has been much longer 
than the time required in acting on the rate itself. 

We can see little ground here for complaints of 
delay by shippers that their matters are not han- 
dled with expedition—though we suppose there are 
some aggravating cases in the total number that 
makes up the average—and, though Mr. Prouty 
makes no comparison with the East and the South, 
saying nothing, indeed, about those territories, we 
fancy the West would win if there could be a test 
to show in what territory shippers were best 
pleased with the system in use. 
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NEW CLASSIFICATION COMMITTEE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In Traffic Circular No. 6, Director-General Hines an- 
nounces the appointment of a consolidated classification 
committee, composed of Chairman R. C. Fyfe, R. N. Coll- 
yer and J. E. Crosland, so as to give it official standing. 
It has been doing the work of making a consolidated classi- 
fication since last spring, but it never had official sanction 
in a publie circular. 

The appointment of this committee probably means the 
end of hearings before territorial classification committees 
to which shippers have been accustomed. Provision is 
made for docket hearings before the consolidated commit- 
tee, but only for “investigations” and reports to the con- 
solidated committee by the territorial committees. Noth- 
ing is said about hearings by the territorial bodies. 


LOADING OF COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A report has been received by the Director-General from 
the Car Service Section on the quantity of coal of all 
kinds loaded by roads for week ended Jan. 18, 1919, as 








compared with the same period of 1918. A summary 
follows: 

1919. 1918. 

eted ‘care DiwMINOUE «on bad ccsescccwess 167,>78 148,913 

TEOCRE GCRPS BREMTACIE 6c cccccsccccccvseces 34,876 31,889 

nT I PANO, oo ode « 4.6 0 ob-4:0 00.0 60 eons 4,081 5,081 

Grand total, all cars coal............. 206,835 185,883 


A summary of reports for week ended Jan. 25, 1919, 
as. compared with the same period of 1918, based on 
actual reports from most roads, but with the estimated 
results of some roads, follows: 








1919. 1918. 
eee 154,245 176,896 
HOG GOPM AURATACIEE 6.00 ccccccccccccvcece 36,534 33,257 
ET MN IE og co wc cin.a sé bees Coe negaee 3,599 5,176 
Grand total, all cars coal.............. 194,378 215,329 


PAUL M. WARBURG’S PLAN 


Paul M. Warburg at a recent meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York outlined a plan for 
government supervision under which the railroads would 
be guaranteed a dividend of 4% per cent, and all earnings 
above 6 per cent would be divided between labor, the stock- 
holders and the government, with the provision that the 
stockholders shall never receive more than a fixed maxi- 
mum. This would establish a partnership between the gov- 
ernment and the owners of the roads, and as the return to 
the owners would depend on the success of each individual 
management, enterprise and initiative would not be de- 
stroyed. The value of each road, Mr. Warburg suggested, 
should be ascertained in a fair manner by a valuation 
board to avoid paying guaranteed dividends on watered 
stocks. 


Mr. Warburg said: 


“In order to protect the contingent liability of the gov- 
ernment, regulating boards would be likely to fix trans- 
portation rates so as to enable even the weaker roads of a 
section to earn more than 4% per cent net on their valua- 
tion. On that basis there would be ample room for the 
stronger roads, by energetic efforts in promoting new busi- 
ness or greater efficiency, to increase the net earnings ac- 
cruing to their stockholders. That state guaranties do not 
destroy enterprise and efficiency may best be seen from 
the experiences of France, where the operating cost of pri- 
vate railroads operating under state guaranty is stated by 
Mr. Acworth at 58.5 per cent, while for the same year the 
Prussian percentage under government operation amounted 
to 65 per cent, and the French percentage for government 
opération above 87 per cent. 

“T should like to see net earnings beyond 6 per cent di- 
vided between stockholders, government and labor, with a 
fixed maximum beyond which the earnings of the stock- 
holders shall not go. I strongly believe in the idea that 
capital and labor must consider themselves partners, a 
conception which is bound more and more to lead to the 
full recognition on the part of labor that, in return for the 
employment of short hours and the highest possible wages, 
labor must give its maximum in work, not the minimum, 


in order to enable the country successfully to compete ang 
to maintain these high standards. Where governmen: reg. 
ulates business I strongly believe in a partnership bei ween 
government and business.” 


EXPEDITING AND TRACING 


W. T. Tyler, Director,-Division of Operation, has sent 
the following to regional directors: 

“Reports have come to the Director-General that proper 
attention is not being paid on various railroads to the ex. 
pedition of freight generally and the tracing of delayed 
freight. 

“Now that the amount of freight requiring expedition 
for the War Department, Navy Department and ‘other goy- 
ernmental agencies is not so large as it has been, we should 
be able to show a decided improvement in the handling of 
ordinary commercial freight. 

“This is a subject requiring careful study and attention, 
and I shall be glad to have you handle the matter with all 
the railroads in your respective regions in such manner 
as to insure a continuous and effective campaign in con- 
nection with both of these items.” 


PROUTY NEEDS ACCOUNTING HELP 

In P. S. & A. Circular No. 65, Director Prouty said: 

“Under date of July 10, 1918, I requested the chief ae. 
counting officers of Class 1 carriers to submit the names 
of male employes under their jurisdiction that could be 
spared and were qualified to clearly interpret and apply 
the provisions of General Order No. 17. Owing to the lack 
of progress that had at that time been made in separating 
the accounts federal auditors were unable to satisfactorily 
comply with the provisions of that circular. 

“As the separation of accounts should now be completed 
and the accounting forces of the various lines have since 
been increased, I am renewing my request that federal 
auditors promptly advise me of the names, positions occu- 
pied and salaries of employes that they believe can profit- 
ably aid in our accounting work, whether in the field or 


at headquarters in Washington, D. C. Please give this mat-, 


ter your earnest consideration and submit at the earliest 
possible date the names of such employes that in your judg- 
ment are well qualified in general, disbursement or freight 
accounting.” 


SCRIP BOOK TO BE SOLD. 


The Railroad Administration announces that on Feb- 
ruary 10 it will place on sale a large demnomination scrip 
book containing $90 worth of coupons at a total cost, in- 
cluding war tax, of $97.20. “The books will be good over 
all railroads under federal control and will be accepted 
for passage on trains and for payment of baggage charges, 
the contract conditions being the same as the $30 and 
$15 books on sale for a number of months past. The 
books will not afford a discount from normal fares, but 
will be a convenience to those who have occasion to 
travel constantly, obviating delay incident to purchase of 
single-trip tickets at ticket offices. On account of the 
limited demand for such a large book, sales will be col 
fined to the larger cities having consolidated ticket offices 
and union stations, but on application ticket agents in 
the smaller cities will obtain books for purchasers.” 


DATE FOR WIRE HEARING. 


The Supreme Court, February 4, assigned the time for 
hearing the suit of the Postal Telegraph Company against 
Postmaster-General Burleson, for March 3, the date 
which the court took an adjournment. The suit was filed 
on the part of the Postal interests to prevent the scram 
bling of their property with that of the Western Uni0l. 
In an indirect way it is an attempt on the part of the 
Mackay-Bennett interests to frustrate the plans which M 
Burleson is alleged to be making, whereby either govell 
ment ownership will be brought about or rival wire ¢0m 
panies will be merged so that the identity of the Postal, 
in the event of the return of the wire companies to the! 
owners, will be lost. 


The Commission has dismissed, for want of prosecutie 
the complaint of the Providence Board of Trade v5. the » 
Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. et al., Docket No. 5696. 
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COMMISSION ORDERS 


The complaint of the Bush Terminal R. R. Co. against 
the New York Central et al., Docket No. 8041, has been dis- 
missed at the request of the complainant. 

The complaint of the Walsh & Widener Boiler’ Co. 
against the Alabama Great Southern et al., Docket 8241, 
the complaint having been satisfied. 

Complaints Nos. 8504, Orrin S. Good vs. the Great North- 
ern Ry Co., and Sub. No. 1, same vs. same, have been 
dismissed for want of presentation and prosecution on the 
part of the complainant. 

An award of $2,828.23, reparation with interest from 
June, 1914, is ordered payable by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and connecting carriers on or before April 1, -to the 
Gulf Refining Company of Louisiana, Docket No. 8586, on 
account of unreasonable rates exacted on carload ship- 
ments of gasoline from Mobile, Ala., to Chattanooga and 
Knoxville, Tenn., and of kerosene, naphtha, gasoline and 
lubricating oil, from Gretna, La., to Gadsden and Mobile, 
Ala., and Knoxville, Tenn. 

Docket No. 9014, the Liberal Coal and Mining Company 
ys. the St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co. et al., has been 
dismissed, the complaint having been satisfied: 

Two awards of reparation have been made to the Fruit 
Dispatch Company, one in connection with Docket No. 
9251, in which the Reading Railroad is ordered to pay on 
or before April 1, $38.40 with interest-from October, 1916, 
and the other for $295.70,. with interest from December, 
1916, in Docket No. 9361, both awards being made on ac- 

‘count of failure of the carriers. to install door boards for 
the protection of imported shipments of bananas, C. L., 
from Baltimore, Philadelphia.and New York. 

The complaint of the Ewauna Box Company vs. the 
Southern Pacific, Docket No. 9677, has been dismissed at 
the request of the complainant. Also the complaint of 
the International Paper Company vs. Boston & Maine 
R. R. Co. et al., Docket No. 9710. 

The complaint in Docket No. 9944, tna Explosives 
Company vs. Central Railroad of New Jersey et al., has 
been dismissed at the request of complainant, the claim 
having been satisfied. 





| Digest of New Complaints 





No. 10232. Published in Traffic World as shown by record of 
Index Division of I. C. C. 

No. 17346. The David Kauffman &-Sons Co. vs. Central of. N.J. 
et al. 

Unreasonable combination rates on scrap iron from Bayway, 
N. C., to Conshohocken, reconsigned to Coatesville, Pa. Ask 
for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

» No. 10347. Great Northern Refining Co. vs. McAdoo et al. : 
_ Unreasonable demurrage charges on seven cars of fuel oil 
from Tulsa, Okla., to Chicago, held by defendants during litiga- 
tion, without order of court or request of either consignor or 
consignee. Ask for reparation. 

No. 10357. Seaboard By-Product Coke Co. vs. McAdoo et al. 

Unreasonable rate on coke from Seaboard, .N. J., to Provi- 
dence, R. I. Ask for reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. 10358. St. Ellen Coal Co. et al. vs. St. Louis & Belleville, 
McAdoo et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from Group No. 2 
because the electric lines ond steam carriers refuse to pub- 
lish joint through rates. Ask for joint through rates and 
reparation. 

No. 10359. Inland Steel Co. vs. Indiana Harbor Belt et al. 

Unreasonable rates on 18 carloads of billets and blooms 
Shipped between June 3 and September 14, 1916, from Indiana 


Harthor to Chicago Heights. Ask for a reasonable rate and 
reparation. 
No. 10363. The Solvay Process Co. vs. D. L. & W. et al. 


Unreasonable rates on limestone from Jamesville, N. Y., to 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400 2500 S. Robey S2., Chicago, mm. 


me ER SS AR aL EAE RT EPA OES 
FOR SALE 


Several cars of No. 1 6x8—8- Standard Oak ties. 
Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and ‘the positions.in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill 


COMPETENT TRAFFIC MAN desires to secure a position in 
an industrial traffic department where he will be given an op- 
portunity to prove his ability. Specially trained in all details 
and well qualified. Capable of saving many times his salary in 
claims and demurrage problems. <A. A. A. 21, The Traffic 
World, Chicago, IIl. 


POSITION WANTED, by a young man who has a working 
knowledge of tariffs in all territories, gained through seven 
years’ experience in railroad and industrial service, who is 
quick, accurate, thorough, resourceful and tactful, and whose 
practical experience has been .augmented by a theoretical 
knowledge acquired through conscientious study of transporta- 
tion publications and of the La Salle course in interstate com- 
merce. Position must carry responsibility and an opportunity 
for broad study of transportation principles. Now manager of 
traffic and claim department, but owing to size of industry 
opportunity for greater responsibility and financial betterment 
is limited. References on request. B. T. 364, care of The 


WANTED—Position as Traffic Manager for industrial concern 
by man, age 38, rate and claim expert; seventeen years’ ex- 
erience with large transportation system, with which am now 
employed. Address K. R. V. 22, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Situation by man experienced in freight traffic 
work ane exporting. Address B. B. 31, The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WANTED—Position by competent Traffic Man, nineteen 
years’ experience. Familiar with I. C. C. and Canadian regula- 
tions. Address ‘‘Competent,’’ care of Traffic World. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the — and the state and national governments of the n 

e traffic world; to secure proper legislation. where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

= 3 greenery Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
GC. Te Be 0 0.5 in. 0:0.0'85.00:0:0:6.4.60:4'0900.00 004500 ek ebonssane oe 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. : 
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R. D. Sangster.......ccccccccccccccccccccccsceses Vice-President 
Transportation Commissioner, nsas City Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Oscar FF. Bell .ccceccccccccs eecceccccccesess ecretary-Treasurer 
T. M. ceane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
E. F. Lacey cocceceeceee- Assistant Secretary 


5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Til... .. .. ....0e cesses 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In ghee of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
ee 
P. W. Dillon .....cccccccccccccccccccccccsecscccsesss Vice-President 
W. J. Burleigh .. eecccceccccees ecretary-Treasurer 
W. E. Long ........ (atseseshecacesseed pease c Manager 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 


National Freight Rate Service 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 


United States and Canada 


NAMING RATES ON 


Freight, Parcel Post and Express 


Price, including changes in rates, $15.00 per year 
Write for particulars 
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Solvay, N. Y. Ask for a reasonable rate and reparation 
amounting to $59,392. 


No. 10395. Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. vs. Erie, R. R., 
McAdoo et al. 
Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 


coke between Seaboard, N. J., and destinations on the New 
York Central, Boston &. Albany, West Shore, Rutland and 
Wallkill Valley. a for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10397, Sub. No. 4. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., vs. Macon, Dublin & Savannah R. R. Co., 
Walker D. Hines, Director-General, et al. 

Against a rate of $4.50 per net ton on sulphuric acid from 
Macon, Ga., to Hopewell, Va., as unjust and unreasonable. 

Cease and desist order, the establishment of just and rea- 
sonable rates and reparation of $1,291.49 asked for. 


No. 10397, Sub. No. 6 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs, 
A. C. L., Hines et al. 

Against a rate of $4.50 per net ton on sulphuric acid from 
Charleston, S. €., to Hopewell as unjust and unreasonable. 
sty ee just and reasonable rates an reparation amounting 
to 5. 

No. 10397, Sub. No. 7. E. I. Du Pont de Neméurs & Co. vs. 
Georgia R. R., Hines et al. 

Against a rate of $4.50 per ton on sulphuric acid from 
Macon, Ga., to Hopewell. Asks for just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 

‘No. 10397, Sub. No. 8 E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. 
N. & W. and Walker D. Hines. 

Against a rate of $2 per ton on sulphuric acid from Win- 
stone-Salem and Durham, N. C., to Hopewell. Asks for just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 





No. 10402. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Lehigh Valley 
Hines et al. . 
Unreasonable rates on sulphuric acid from Perth Amboy to 


Philadelphia. Cease and desist order, reasonable rates and 
—.. 
No. 10402. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del, 


vs. ehigh Valley R. R. Co., Walker D. Hines et al. 

Against the application for a fifth class rate of 12.6c on 
sulphuric acid from Perth Amboy, N. J., to Philadelphia, Pa, 
as unjust and unreasonable. Cease and "desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation of $1,032.09 asked for. 


EXCEPTIONS TO $15 CHARGE. 


Circular No. 168, by Chairman Campbell of the Eastern 
Freight Traffic Committee, says: 

“Suggestions have been received from time to time that 
additional exceptions be made to the application of min- 
imum charge of $15 per car prescribed in General Order 
No. 28 and in subsequent freight rate authorities. 

“It is not the purpose to make any general exceptions 
to this charge. Consideration should, however, be given 
by the carriers and the several committees to any in- 
stances where, in their opinion, its application results in 
discrimination or excessive charges, and applications for 
freight rate authority should be submitted to cover specific 
cases of this character.” 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the fast Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket wiil be noted elsewhere. 


Prbeuery La ae Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
10282—Swift & Co. vs. . McAdoo et al. 
10298 Josep D. Bell Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 
10334 and Subs. d 2—Carnation Milk. Produete Co. vs. 
W. G. McAdoo et al. 
10375—Armour & Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of 
Railroads, et al. 


Februar 7 12—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Mackley: 
Li a pt ha Butter and Egg Assn. vs. B. & O. S. 
o. eta 
yees-Cheses Dealers’ Assn. vs. & O. & . R. Co. et al. 
8265—Hanford Produce Co. vs. B & O. W. E R. Co. et al. 
ss Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn, vs. A. & 


Co. et al. 
9e48— Tits Poultry and — Shippers’ Traffic Assn, et al. vs. 
rey S S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Wm. J. Moxley et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
9855—Phenix Cheese Co. vs. A. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
9755—National Poultry,. Butter and Egg Assn. et al. vs. A. & 

R. R. R. Co. et al. 
9681—Morris & Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. Co. et al. 
9747 Cheese Shippers’ Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. 
A. & W. N. Ry. Co. et al 


Co. et al. 
9717—Wilson & Co. vs. ; 
9787—Cudahy Packing Co. vs. A. & W. N. Ry. Co. et al. 
9753—Armour & Co. et-al: vs. A: & V. Ry. 3 et al. 
9771—-George Ehrat & Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. Co. et al. 
ay Ns Chamber of Commerce et - va. P. C. C. & 
St. L. R. Co, et al. 
oest_Switt & Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 12—Cleveland, 0.—Examiner McCawley 
10342—American Petroleum Products Co., Gieveland, O., vs. 
Wm. G. McAdoo et al. 


February 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Abbott: 
10366—H. W. Johns- Manville Co. vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 


et al. 

10346 and Sub. 1—The David Kaufman & Sons Co. vs. The 
Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey et al. 

10354—United Paper Board Co., Inc., vs. Wm. G. McAdoo et al. 


February 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Smith: 
10358—St. Ellen Coal Co. et al. vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 
10325—Swift & Co. vs. W. G. Mcadon, Director-General of 
Railroads et al. 
February 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Abbott: 
10355—United Paper Board Co., Inc., vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 
10356—United Paper Board Co., Inc., vs. W. & McAdoo et al. 


February 13—Toledo, O.—Examiner McCawley 
es and Sub. No. 1—W. A. Gosline & Co. ys. W. G. McAdoo 


10569 The Woolson Spice Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 


Pecuery 13—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Gerry: 
eg oe his Papeneane’ Exchange et al. vs. Ark. & La. 
. Ry. et 
10093—Memphis Merchants’ Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
‘o. et a 
wesouery 14—St. Louis, Mo. e—_ ox Smith: 
10343—Schram Glass Mfg. Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 
ar os Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. W. G. 
e q 
weceery 14—Washington, D. C. “yyy x Burnside: 
10363—Solvay Process Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 


McAdoo 





February 15—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Gerry: 
10344—Hannah Distributing Co. = al. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Di- 
rector-General of Railroads et al. 


Pecuery 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner McCawley: 
10361—Roberts & Shaeffer Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo - al. 
10359—Inland Steel Co. vs. Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Co. et al, 


Peeuery 17—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
10348—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo 


et al. 
a 9a I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo 
e 


February 17—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner McCawley: 
9976—Swift & Co. vs. M. P. R. R. Co. 
4181—In re Chicago & Calumet River ‘R. R. Co.—Second indus- 
trial railways case. In the matter of short lines of railroad 
service industries. 
1. and S. 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with small 
lines by carriers in Official Classification territory. 


vay 7—Worcester, Mass.—Examiner Abbott: 
erriam, Halls & Co., vs. Boston & Maine R. R. 


i 18—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Mackley: 
10274—Wadhams Oil Co. et al. vs. W. G. McAdoo et al. 


February 18—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Abbott: 
ser 2 United Shoe Machinery Co. vs. Boston & Maine R. R. 


t al. 
10329—Rope Paper Sack Bureau vs. W. G. — et al. 


releuery, 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner McCawle 
sar hae Northern Refining Co. vs. IIl. Gent. R. R. Co, 


t al. 
10337—The Hebe Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo et al., and Fourth Sec- 
tion Application 629, F. A. Leland, rates on evaporated 
skimmed milk and vegetable fat, C. L., ag Oconomowoc, 
Wis., and Jefferson, Wis., to Lake Charles, La. 


February 18—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Smith: 
10365—The Kaw River Sand and Material Co. Corp. vs. A. T. 
. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 19—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Gerry 

10360—Meeds Lumber Co. vs. A. T. & N. Rt R. Corp. et al. 
February 19—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Abbott: 
e ore aa 1—Boston Condensed Milk Co. vs. B. & M. R. B. 


einan 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
10357—Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo et * 
10370 and 10371—Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. vs. Wm. 
McAdoo. Director-General of Railroads et al. 
* 10414—Seaboard By-Products Coke = vs. Walker D. Hines, 
Director General of Railroads et al. 
* 10386—Seaboard By-Products Coke Co. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads et al. 
* 10395—Seaboard By-Products Coke on vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads et al. 


February 20—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gerry: 
10323—U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. et al. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Director-General of Railroads et al. 
10313—U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. et al. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Director-General of Railroads et al. 
ak! 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner BMachiey: 
10345—Marfield Grain Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo et a R. 
_—- A. Hornel & Co. vs. Chicago Great Western R. 
‘0. 
Februar 
p093— 
et al. 


21—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mackley: 
orthern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co 
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THE TRAFFIC 


“Fronclad=Exide”’ 
Battery 


makes increased efficiency and economy 
in Electric Commercial Vehicle operation 
assured facts. 


Built for real dependable power and 
durability, many years of actual service 
have more than proved the ability of the 
**froncladsExtde’’ 


The special positive plate, the non- 
flooding filling plug and the patented 
cell cover are special features of the 
** FroncladeExide’’ that make it easy to 
care for and maintain at a minimum of 
cost. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the Country 
1888 ae PA. 1919 


New York Boston Washington eapolis Denve: Detroit 
San Francisco (Kansas City enn a Atlanta 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester ‘oronto 


Every New Freight Tariff 


Every fastens 


Filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as well as 


Every Freight Rate Authority 


Issued by the Railroad Administration is Care- 
fully and Promptly Abstracted in 


THE, TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Ttisithe ie mg “ore which also gives the 
OCKE TS, 708; tern District Traffic 
a oe toon Section Applications 
and — and_the-Tariff-Rejections.and Sus- 
pen 
oat e ».02 semodoisW oilda olliveivo.t 


amples and full explanation free on request 
“¥M .3tJjivearwol 


THE TRAE EC, SEMIS BUREAU 
418 South, Market Street.» omar -CHICAGG. ILL. 


WORLD 


Route YOUR Freight 
Our Care 


Daily Package Car 


Between 


BUFFALO and DETROIT 


Giving Prompt Delivery 


at every Port PHONE assemble and distribute 


Associated Offices WIRE We trace, forward 
and Terminal or WRITE freight everywhere 


THE FAST FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Shippers’ Agents 


Rates on Application 


BUFFALO— DETROIT— 


Phones: DAY—Seneca 166 E. A. FARR, Agent 
NIGHT—Tupper 2178-M | Northway 5269-J 
‘DAY or NIGHT 


This 1919 
Shipping 
Service 


HAT are you going to do in 1919 to cut shipping costs 
“2 get your goods to the customer quicker and without 
There is no better method you can use profitably than 

= ‘acal "Shipping Service. 


deal Stencil Machine impress 
a you have for his orders and the pride you take in 
business. 


your 
A new ~. saes about Ideal Shipping Service will be 
mailed on 


o, Ze iDEALAain 


. afeguard Your Shipments.” 
"DEAL. Mitten. MACHINE COMPANY 
esivis2 reve WgaD-Bleok; 
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Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


ferworaing The J. H.W. Steele Co. inc. 


Banking Foreign Exchange 
New York ieee Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah nee San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through ‘New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 





DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 


Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members American Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 





Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 bg 226 Sgt py ST. 
PASO, TEXA 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El“Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


Spencer Transfer, North Carolina 


(Largest Freight Transfer Station in the South) 


For quick service to the Carolinas and upper Georgia 
consign pool cars to us for distribution. Through mer- 
chandise cars loaded out daily for this entire territory. 


Acme Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., of New York 


H. N. McEwen, Resident Manager. P. O. Salisbury, N. Cc. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks ° 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Seung. & Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse Low- 

est Insurance te in City. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 





OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sAckanenio 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


L. Rates 


LAWRENCE AYN AIAG 


atins 17 Warehouses and Docks 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Sockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


BIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


‘ rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO joc soe cod West 






= 





RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. - 131 EAST 77tH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 







LOGICAL DISTRIB CENTRE 
Central House, - Com Bor House (100’ x 460’) 
Crossing, iL OL 
L C or Nickel Plate Delivery. pop ky SPST J. & & Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake 
Thru Transit and Freight Hates 
GENHRAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TERING IN TRANSIT 






Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best ons, point in North os South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
phy Soe Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for estinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Iil. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Polnt in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 










GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
ssPONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - - = MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in po ht or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CoO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cortege. Insur- 
ance rate 12' cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 





























J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 
SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween 'carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Rares Tor ‘bributon to North, South, East and West 








Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 





Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
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To Every Shipper and Receiver of Freight 


HOW TO DOUBLE THE VALUE OF 
YOUR TRAFFIC MAN 


Transportation is one of the greatest factors in the suc- 
cess or failure of your concern. Transportation costs 
determine selling price, costs, profits, and competition. 
Every dollar lost in freight charges either comes out of 
your profits or is added to the selling price of your product, 
thereby aiding competition. 

$300,000,000 is the estimated total just “thrown away” 
each year by firms, who ship their products under the 
wrong rate, or by the wrong route, or make many of the 
hundreds of other costly mistakes. One shipper recently 
lost $3,360 because the right rate was not applied—another 
was losing $700 every month because, in the shipment of 
oil, certain tariff regulations were not taken advantage 
of—a highly efficient traffic expert of the Meeker Coal 
Company discovered that his firm was paying legal but 
exorbitant rates; a ruling secured from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
sulted in a refund of $122,000—$1,111.88 
was lost by a shipper thru failure to apply 
the cheapest legal rate for shipment of 
his product. 

Thousands of cases of this kind make 
up the $300,000,000 “thrown away” freight 
money. And there are thousands of ways 
in which freight money may be wasted. A 
few of these are: (1) applying the wrong 
rate; (2) using the wrong route; (3) mis- 
description of goods; (4) violation of 
transit privileges; (5) failure to use maxi- 
mum rate schedules; (6) errors in switch- 
ing charges; (7) mis-application of demur- 
rage rules; (8) mis-application of mixed 
carload rules; (9) failure in applying al- 
lowances and privileges; (10) mis-applica- 
tion of rules of weights and carload mini- 
mums; (11) errors in applying long and 
short haul clause; (12) errors in extending charges; (13) 
mis-application of rules applying on used or returned 
goods. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has estimated 
that there are over 4,000 changes in transportation rates 
made every 24 hours. There are 30,000 important ship- 
ping points in the United States, each taking different 
freight rates. Thousands of rules and computations may 
influence every shipment. These rules must be applied 
to every article shipped, otherwise a higher rate may be 
imposed. Tens of thousands of concerns, without realizing 
it, are losing fortunes every year because they do not 
know that there are countless classifications, special 
freight services and rate combinations which legally 
entitle them to rates that would amaze them if they but 
knew. Surely the traffic man or men directing your 
shipping must be highly trained if they are to save you 
from loss, cut your costs, broaden your field, increase 
your profits, and help you win out against competition. 

The man directing your shipping must know every twist 
and turn in the traffic business. Many a firm has paid 
dearly because its traffic man learned only thru experi- 
ence and mistakes. Many a filing cabinet has really 
been unknowingly turned into a treasure chest, holding 
thousands of incorrect freight bills that were OK’d and 
filed away because they “looked all right.” And, because 
it has heretofore been practically impossible for traffic 
men to learn all these points except by long and often 
costly experience, The American Commerce Association, 
thru its Advisory Traffic Council Board, and 300 consult- 
ing traffic experts, together With its ten standing com- 
mittees, has prepared a practical training for traffic men, 
covering every phase of traffic knowledge and experience. 

This training, which took 7 years to produce, comprises 





Within a radius of from 150 to 200 miles 

the average traffic man knows how to ship. 

Outside of that radius his company can- 
not complete properly. 


complete instruction in traffic, traffic law, rules and regu- 
lations appertaining to various classes of shipments, under 
all conditions, in all territories, and in all lines of business, 

To your traffic man this training will mean a great 
deal—learning to avoid cosily mistakes—getting the cheap- 
est rate and the shortest route—reducing your freight 
costs so that you will win out against competition—taking 
advantage of the many privileges, allowances, mixed car- 
load rules, and long and short haul regulations—and hun- 
dreds of other valuable points which will cut down your 
shipping costs and make your traffic man a big asset. 

The American Commerce Association, as you probably 
already know, is a national organization OF traffic men, 
FOR traffic men, BY traffic men—and all working in the 
interests of higher traffic efficiency. Its work is carried 
out thru its Advisory Traffic Council. Staff 
of consulting traffic experts, and ten stand- 
ing committees, representing 300 practical 
traffic men of national reputation, such as 
Cc. C. McCain, Chairman, Trunk Line 
Asso.; T. A. Gantt, Traffic Manager, Corn 
Products Refining Co.; C. A. Blood, Freight 
Traffic Manager, Lehigh Valley Railroad; 
R. H. Drake, Traffic Manager, American 
Can Company; W. C. Morgeroth, Traffic 
Manager, H. W. Johns-Manville Co.; 
George Chester Conn, Traffic Manager, 
Buick Motor Company; Samuel G. Lutz, 
Vice-President, Chicago & Alton Railroad; 
William Scott Cowie, American Freight 
Board Committee; W. B. Barr, Manager, 
Trade and Transportation Bureau, and 
over 200 others equally prominent. 

Training thru a Practical Plan devised 
by such men as these will surely be of 
great value to your traffic man and of 
direct profit to your business. Highly trained traffic men 
are a big asset to any business. Recently one traffic man 
saved $9,751 in shipping 66 carloads in two weeks; an- 
other saved $36,000 by applying a deferential rate on 1,500 
cars from Pittsburgh to Canada; another succeeded in get- 
ting a rate adjustment of $5 on each car of coke shipped 
—a saving of $300,000. 

The service which the Association offers to your traffic 
man applies to your particular business and daily prob- 
lems. No theories or generalities are dealt with. The 
training your traffic man will receive will be used by him 
day after day, year after year, in solving your problems, 
cutting your costs, broadening your field, increasing your 
profits, and in contending against your competition. 

Full information regarding this service will be sent upon 
receipt of the coupon. Mail the coupon at once. 


American Commerce Association, 
Dept. 22-A, American Commerce Building, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 22-A, American Commerce Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 4 
In accordance with your offer in Traffic World, please give us 
full particulars regarding the following: ; 
How you can train the traffic men responsible for our 
shipping having to do with the problems outlined in our 
letter under separate cover. 
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